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BOOK II 


From the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century to 1874 




THE TRADITIONAL AGRICULTURE 



PART VI. 1750-1834 
1. The Agrarian Revolution 

In 1750, in spite of the many enclosures of all kinds that had 
been made since the fifteenth century, the characteristic village 
of middle and southern England was still an open-field one, 
not differing fundamentally from those of the Middle Ages. 
By 1833 the type survived in ever dwindling numbers, and the 
modern system of consolidated farms mostly held by tenant 
farmers was firmly established throughout the country. • In the 
course of these eighty-three years not only the face of England 
but its whole social structure was revolutionized. 

Enclosures. The cause of the revolution was the sudden 
speeding up of the enclosure movement. As we have seen, 
enclosures had never absolutely ceased since the wool demand 
of the fifteenth century had started them, but their extent, 
frequency, and objective had altered with altering determining 
forces. Those of the period we are about to consider were the 
direct result of the movement for high farming, the initial stages 
of which were dealt with in Part V. The rapid rate of the 
enclosures of our period can be estimated from such figures as 
these, that during the reign of George III there were passed 
3,554 Acts of Enclosure dealing with 5J million acres. The area 
dealt with lay chiefly in the Midlands, in Norfolk^ and in Wales ; 
in the Home Counties there were few enclosures, in Devon and 
Cornwall none. 

There were three kinds of land that could be enclosed, the 
common-fields, the commons, and the wastes. How did a lord 
of the manor who wished to enclose his land proceed in the 
eighteenth century ? Where he held a large portion of the 
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village and was able by careful adjustments of his leases to 
secure a large fraction of the common-fields at his disposal at 
the same moment, he might, and sometimes did, secure enclosure 
by mutual agreement with the other holders. In normal cases, 
however, this was not so easy, especially if he wished to break 
up the commons as well as the common-fields. He, therefore, 
in conjunction with perhaps the next largest holder in the village 
and with the holder of the tithes, promoted a Bill in Parliament. 
Until 1774 he was under no obligation to tell the other land- 
holders what he was doing, though after that date notices had 
to be posted on the church on three Sundays in August or 
September. Parliament then granted leave to bring in the Bill, 
and after the second reading a committee, selected by the pro- 
moter of the Bill, was nominated to deal with it. At this point 
petitions might be received against the Bill, but unless the 
opposition included some large landowner, little notice was taken 
of them. The consent of three-quarters or four-fifths of those 
interested was necessary, but the basis of the fraction was 
property value, not number of people, and as the property 
already enclosed was included in the total, evidently the lord 
of the manor could usually dominate the situation. 

The Bill having passed, commissioners proceeded to the 
village to divide up the land. The Act had probably provided 
that a certain amount of the land should go to the lord of the 
manor, to the holder of the tithes, and sometimes a small allot- 
ment to the poor ; the rest was divided among the yeomen and 
the copyholders in proportion to their holdings. Obviously, 
much depended on the character of the commissioners, and their 
nomination was usually in the hands of the promoter of the 
Act. Up to 1801, one of them might even be the lord’s bailiff. 
Claims had to be sent in writing and precisely stated — the bulk 
of the peasantry not being able to read or write. After the 
land had been allocated the owners were obliged to fence or 
hedge their new holding, and to pay their proportionate cost of 
the expenses of the whole affair. Obviously, such a system was 
open to all kinds of abuses, some of which Parliament tried to 
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remedy by Standing Orders, such as the church notice already 
mentioned, and others exercising some control over the extor- 
tions of commissioners. Attempts to bring in a General Enclosure 
Act regulating the business failed, even though backed by the 
newly- created Board of Agriculture, and all efforts to secure 
some consideration for the poorer tenants and cottagers were 
ruthlessly resisted. Not till 1836, when it was practically too 
late, was anything done. The vested interests of lawyers, com- 
missioners, and parliamentary officials were too powerful. For 
Enclosure Acts proved a gold mine to these classes, and the 
costs became preposterous, sometimes amounting to more than 
the capital value of the land concerned. 

What were the reasons advanced for the change ? The prin- 
cipal one was the inefficiency of open-field farming and the 
increased production that could be got from enclosed land by 
the new and more scientific methods. There is no question that 
open-field tillage was very poor. The charges brought against 
it in the sixteenth century 1 were still true, while the relative 
efficiency of the best farming on enclosed lands was much higher. 
The descriptions of Arthur Young, though we must discount 
them somewhat as coming from a passionate propagandist of 
the new agriculture, are convincing as to the desperate con- 
dition of many of the open fields, and are endorsed by other 
writers with less bias. Ellis, in 1773, said that the farmers of 
the Vale of Aylesbury reaped bushels where they should reap 
quarters, and in Buckinghamshire and Northampton manure 
was used for fuel and for buildings instead of on the land. Marshall 
describes lands near Gloucester where he f found beans hidden 
among mustard growing wild as a weed ; peas choked by popp'es 
and corn-marigolds ; every stem of barley fettered with con- 
volvulus ; wheat pining in thickets of couch and thistle. It 
is not surprising that the yield of wheat was anything from 
eighteen bushels an acre down to twelve or eight bushels/ 2 All 
open-field farming was not as bad as this, and an enlightened 
village might adopt many of the new methods, and some did. 

1 See p. 1 So. 2 Prothero, English Farming , p. 199. 
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But winter crops could not be grown on lands over which pasture 
rights existed from August to February, and the difficulties of 
draining and weeding were almost insuperable in the com- 
mingled strips. 

On the other hand, enclosures would facilitate modern methods, 
and even the engrossing of farms and the squeezing out of the 
small occupier would, in Arthur Young's opinion, be justified by 
the enormously increased production. 

‘ Where ’, he asks, ‘ is the little farmer to be found who will 
cover his whole farm with marl at the rate of 100 to 150 tons 
per acre ? Who will drain all his land at the expense of £2 or £3 
an acre ? Who will pay a heavy price for the manure of towns 
and convey it 30 miles by land carriage ? Who will float his 
meadows at the expense of £5 an acre ? ' Obviously the argu- 
ment is unanswerable ; the new farming was capitalist farming, 
the day of the self-sufficing village was past. Young claimed 
that more produce meant higher rents for landlords, more profits 
for farmers, higher wages, and more food. Let us see how far 
his prophecies were fulfilled. 

The effects of enclosures may conveniently be regarded from 
three points of view, according as they concerned production, 
rents, or people. The first result was to increase the total area 
cultivated. Much of the commons was good land, well worth 
turning into arable, while the best land of the common-fields 
was often used as pasturage for the production of better cattle. 
A considerable part of the wastes that were enclosed was used 
to raise crops, which the high prices that ruled during the 
Napoleonic wars made worth raising. While the gross product 
of* any given village after enclosure was often less than it had 
been before, especially where arable was turned to grass, 1 
there is no question that as a whole the produce of the country 
was greatly increased. It was not so much that enclosures 
necessarily produced more as that enclosures were a necessary 
preliminary to any practice of the new farming, which aimed at 

1 A case is given by Dr. Slater of a parish of 2,000 acres which produced 
£4,000 before enclosure and £2,600 after. 


and secured much greater results per acre. The advocates of 
enclosures maintained that tenant farming, which certainly 
increased as enclosures became general, also tended towards 
high farming. For the landlord could and did force his tenants 
to adopt the new methods by forcing up rents to a level which 
could only be paid by abandoning the old routine. Young 

COURSING. 

O N account of the improvements of ngr* - 
culture, the increasing priee< of all the 
articles of life, with the increasing taxes, few 
pfmeely fortunes, caa compass the maintenance 
-of a -pack of hounds, and the pleasures of tire 
cihace must be proportionably diminished. •. As 
inclosures proceed*. the. great fox covers, of the 
country will disappear $ and mai^v staunch fox- 
hunters lament, that they may be * c in at the 
e death" of that sport, in consequence ’of these 
resolutions in the sporting , 'world, ‘greyhound- 
coursing seems to be adapted in. several, parts 
of the kingdom, k to be carried on with a spirit 
of enthusiasm by many gentlemen of cohse- 
sequetfee. The following ^account of celebrat- 
ed greyhounds, matches, &c. depending, is ex- 
tracted from “ The YORK ' HERALD ” — a 
paper, though not destitute of any information 
that can satisfy the, political, polite, or commer- 
cial world, pays particular attention to the au- 
thenticity of its. sporting intelligence, 'so es- 
sentially requisite in .that part of-the kingdom, 
and which may not prove altogether nninterest- 
mg to sorne of our readers. 

Newspaper cutting of August 1801. Enclosure was pro- 
ceeding at such a pace that even sportsmen were disturbed . 

even went so far as to claim that the absentee landowner, gambling 
on his ancestral acres at Brooks’s, was a benefactor to agriculture, 
since he had to raise rents to pay his debts of honour. 

There is no question that enclosures did raise rents. In the 
first place the costs of' enclosure were so great that only by 
higher rents could the outlay be recouped. Often they were 
doubled and even quadrupled. Where rich arable land was 
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turned to pasture the rise in rent would be considerable. The 
parish of 2,000 acres mentioned above, though its produce 
dropped 35 per cent., rose in rental value 63J per cent., from 
£1,100 to £1,800. The saving in labour gave increased profits. 
Rents depended not on gross produce but on net profit, i.e. the 
amount that went to feed the industrial population of the towns. 
Enclosures tended to reduce the numbers of the rural workers 
and increase those of the towns. The same amount of food 
produced by fewer hands would cost less to produce, the profits 
would increase, and hence the landlords could exact more rent. 
The bringing into tillage of poorer lands raised the relative 
value of good land and so rents rose from this cause also. 

Production and rents then were increased, it remains to inquire 
what were the effects on the inhabitants of the land. We may 
perhaps briefly summarize them thus : the squires, the parsons, 
the lawyers, and the large tenant farmers benefited considerably, 
the small yeomen, copyholders, and tenants were pushed to the 
verge of ruin and gradually disappeared, the cottagers and 
labourers were either driven from the rural districts altogether 
or remained as sweated wage-earners, a landless proletariate. 
Let us see how this came about. We must take up the story 
at the point where the commissioners have done their division, 
and nothing is left for the village but to reorganize itself on the 
new basis. The lord, we may be sure, has got full equivalent 
for all his land and a large part of the commons ; the tithe- 
owner, parson or lay impropriator, has been secured carefully 
by the Act ; the freeholders have established their claims com- 
paratively easily; the copyholders have had more difficulty, 
especially in securing any claims they may put forward for 
compensation for the loss of common rights ,* but the cottager, 
with no acres in the common-field and very dubious rights of 
common, has obtained nothing. Even if he can establish his 
common rights, they are not his, but belong to the owner of 
the cottage of which he is only the tenant, and the owner, not 
the cottager, secures the compensation. The next step is that 
all these classes are now faced with the problem of how to fence 
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or hedge their new holdings, for the Act compels them to do 
this within a certain time, as well as to pay their share of the 
cost of enclosure. The larger freeholders and copyholders can 
probably meet these two expenses by selling part of their stock, 
and may after a few years recover the outlay by improved 
methods of farming on the new holdings. Frequently they 
borrow money, for the new farming demands large capital, and 
the bankers flourish. But the smaller men cannot possibly face 
the expense, and sell their land rather than meet it ; they 
rapidly sink to the level of day-labourers. The small farmer 
disappears from the land. 

The cottager was in even a worse plight ; his commons were 
taken away and his cow must follow. Though he was a day- 
labourer, he had not up till now been entirely dependent on his 
wage ; a cow or two, chickens, pigs, and geese helped out his 
scanty tamings, giving him milk for his children, and butter, 
cheese, and eggs to sell, and bacon to help him through the 
winter. He lost, too, his fuel which he had always drawn from 
the common. The scientific reformers of agriculture might pour 
scorn on his miserable cow and his paltry chickens, but to the 
labourer they made life worth living, they even held the possi- 
bility of thrift and hope of advancement ; enclosures gave us 
fat beasts but they also gave us hopeless men. The Reporter 
of 1807 was of opinion that ‘ If it could even be proved that 
some cottagers were deprived of a few trifling advantages, yet 
the small losses of individuals ought not to stand in the way of 
certain improvements on a large scale’. Arthur Young, keen 
advocate of enclosures as he was, saw more truly the effects 
of the methods by which they were carried out, when in i8ai 
he wrote : * By nineteen enclosure acts out of twenty the poor 
are injured, in some grossly injured. . . . The poor in these parishes 
may say with truth, “Parliament may be tender of property ; 
all I know is I had a cow and an Act of Parliament has taken it 
from me.” ' Henceforth the agricultural labourer has nothing 
to depend on but his daily wage. Even so, if he could be secure 
of employment he might at least live; but the new farming 
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often meant less labour, invariably so where pasture replaced 
arable. Counties like Leicester, now the ‘ grass country ’, were 
before the enclosures almost entirely open arable fields. Whole 
villages were depopulated, and even where this did not happen 
the supply of labour exceeded the demand and enabled the farmers 
to beat down wages. At the same time the hopelessness of 
outlook for the worker, who could no longer look forward to 
securing by thrift a small farm, made early marriages common 
and the birth-rate rose rapidly. And the demands of the factories 
for labour were now drawing away the hopeless proletariate to 
the mushroom towns, and the depopulation of the countryside 
went swiftly on. 

The misery that followed enclosures is often attributed by 
contemporary writers to the laziness and drunkenness of the 
workers ; they treat 

‘ as its causes, changes that were really its consequences. They 
note the increase of drunkenness but forget that the occupation 
of the labourer’s idle moments was gone ; they attack the 
mischievous practice of giving children tea, but forget that milk 
was no longer procurable ; they condemn the rising generation 
as incapable for farm labour, but forget that the parents no 
longer occupy land on -which their children could learn to work ; 
they deplore the helplessness of modern wives of cottagers who 
had become dependent on the village baker, but forget they 
were now obliged to buy flour and had lost their free fuel ; they 
denounce their improvident marriages, but forget that the 
motive of thrift was removed.’ 1 

As Arthur Young vividly argues : ‘ Go to an ale-house kitchen 
of # an old enclosed country, and there you will see the origin of 
poverty and the poor-rates. For whom are they to be sober ? 
For whom are they to save ? For the parish ? If I am diligent, 
shall -I have leave to build a cottage ? If I am sober, shall 
I have land for a cow ? If I am frugal, shall I have half an 
acre of potatoes ? You offer no motives, you have nothing but 
a parish officer and a workhouse. Bring me another pot/ In 

1 Prothero, English Farming, p. 307. 
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spite, however, of all protest the degradation went on, and, as 
Goldsmith foresaw : 

A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

Improved Methods of Farming. What then was the new 
agriculture in whose interest the social structure of England 
was overturned ? First came methods of improving the land. 
Marling was revived, new crops were introduced, swedes, mangold- 
wurzel, kohl-rabi, &e., and with these came the possibility of 
increased live stock, and hence more manure. New implements 
followed, better ploughs, drills, reaping, mowing, and winnow- 
ing machines, horse rakes, scarifiers, chaff-cutters, and turnip- 
slicers. In 1784 the invention of the threshing machine dis- 
placed much labour. But the greatest revolution was in stock- 
breeding. The pioneer of this branch was Robert Bakewell 
(1725-95). Up to 1750 the value of sheep had lain in their 
wool and their manure, of cattle in their milk and their powers 
of draught. Little or no attempt was made to establish pure 
breeds or to breed for special points. Long legs and size of 
bone were assets in a country of bottomless mud-tracks, of 
ploughing by oxen, and a population that lived mainly on bread. 
Bakewell set out to produce animals that weighed heaviest in 
the prime joints, were small-boned, and fattened early. The 
moment was opportune, for the growing population of the towns 
demanded meat. His plan was to breed in and in from the 
finest specimens only. Fie was most successful with sheep. 
Out of the two existing classes of Warwickshire and Leicester 
sheep, of the latter of which Marshall, in 1784, wrote that 
naturalist would have found some difficulty in classifying him 
— a something between a sheep and a goat ’, Bakewell created 
his new Leicesters, small of bone and fattening early, hardy 
alive and heavy when dead. Other farmers followed his lead, 
and breeds pre-eminent for different points were soon created. 
Bakewell tried also with cattle, and, though his personal success 
was not so great, he gave the impetus and others established 



sals ids cattle. 

— — J capital ftock_ of Bulls and 
Robert 
at .Lit tip 
and' u was 
nded, and 

■ . counties. We have 

ea with the following particulars ; 
called Garrick, Five years old, iold for 

A ditto, called Sultan, two years oM, for 2 logs* 
A ditto, W,a firing ton, two years old, for 2p5l.1l 

A ditto, — , one year old, for i$ogs* 

A ditto, — .one year old, for iSogs. 

Two ditto, -« , one year old each, fbc 


The fale of the 
Cows, the property of the late Mr’ 
ro\yJer, commenced on Tuefdav lafl, 
KoIIright, in the county of Oxford ; 
fuppofed that live rhoufana perfons nto 
many of them from d iff ant 
been favour 
A bull. 


A cow, Brindled Beauty, in calf, for iSogs. 

A' ditto. Waffling ton's mother, in calf, 185^5. 
A ditto, Garrick’s filler, in calf, 1 1 5 gs. 

A ditto. Long-horned Nancy, in calf, lo^gs* 
A ditto, Young Nell, i20g-s» 

A ditto. Spotted Nancy, 8ogs* 

A ditto, red, 7$gs. 

A heifer, black, three years old, ijjgs. 

A ditto. Young Brindled Beauty, two velars old, 
6 3S s * 

A ditto, Nell’s White Back, two years old, 85 g§. 
A calf, three or four months old, 30gs, 

The amount of the firil day's falc was 
34271,4s. 


THE RISE OF THE STOCK-BREEDER. A newspaper cutting of April 1791 
and a picture of the long-horn bull ‘ Garrick' 



different breeds ; the formation of herds of Durham Shorthorns, 
Herefords, or North Devons became a favourite pursuit of 
wealthy landlords. What the improvement was can be judged 
from these figures : in 1710 beeves averaged 370 lb. and sheep 
28 lb. ; in 1795 the former reached an average of 800 lb. and 
the latter 80 lb. Such beasts as these could not be raised on 
open fields. 

Bakewell was a practical farmer and business man, who worked 
on theories of his own, which he tried to keep secret. But there 
were also many writers and theorists on the subject. The best 
known is Arthur Young (1741-1820), who, though he failed as 
a practical farmer, was widely influential with his pen. His 
tours in search of information as to the agricultural state of 
England, Ireland, and France, his agricultural monthly magazine, 
and finally his position as secretarj/ to Pitt's new Board of 
Agricufiure (1793), gave him enormous influence. He was 
a passionate upholder of enclosures, though not of the reckless 
way in which they were carried out. He made strenuous efforts 
after 1795 to secure some care for the cottager and some limit 
to the greed of the rich, but in vain. 

The interest in agriculture was also evident from the number 
of cattle-shows, wool-fairs, &c., that were held all over the 
country. At the same time agricultural societies of all kinds 
were formed, both central and provincial. 

Science, too, turned its attention to agriculture, and agri- 
cultural chemistry started with Humphry Davy's lectures in 
1 803. 

It is obvious that the new farming required much capital, 
and the high prices due to the wars after 1795 made land*an 
attractive investment. Typical of the new farmer-capitalist was 
Thomas William Coke (1752-1842). In 1778 he took in hand some 
land on his Norfolk estates, which produced a little rye and a few 
sheep and half-starved cows. Coke marled and clayed, bought 
manure, drilled his wheat and turnips, grew grasses, and trebled 
his live stock. The use of bones as manure, of oil-cake for feed, 
and of stall-feeding gave him still further production. He 
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improved his grass lands by sowing good seed, and worked early 
and late, helping also his tenants to improve their land. He 
spared no reasonable expense on farm buildings and cottages, 
and laid out altogether on this half a million of money. Long 
leases with agreements as to good farming made his tenants as 
anxious as himself to improve the land. His rents, which in 
1776 were £2,200, rose to £20,000 by 1816. Of course, not all 
landlords were of this enlightened kind, nor were all farmers 

The challenge given by Mr*. Coke of Nor- 
folk, the- late fheepdhearing at -Woburn*, to 
the Leicefteribire breeders, with a view to af- 
tertax n 'the comparative excellence of the new 
Leiccjkrjhire, and the South-Down breed of 
fhe^p, was not, as has been falfely Hated, in 
all the/ papers, refuted -by the latter. On the 
contrary;- the Leieefterkhire breeders told Mr. m 
Coke, that if he would reduce his propofition 
to writing, fo. that it might be clearly unden- 
Hood, .and all poihbrlity of evalion avoided, 
they would willingly Hake Jrve hundred guineas 
on the fuperiority of their own breed. This 
Mr. Coke declined, and in a manner that 
evidently .{hewed, he was convinced that the 
fuperior excellence of tire So'ifh+Bown Jhcep 
was* not to be fupported, 

RIVALRY IN BREEDING. A newspaper cutting of the nineties. 

willing to follow a new lead. Coke estimated that his improve- 
ments travelled about one mile a year. 

Wars and their effect. Enclosures undoubtedly increased 
prices, but it was war that ran them up to famine level. While 
wheat rose between 1765 and 1776 about 40 per cent., by 1812 
Arthur Young estimated that the price of all provisions had 
risen 134! P er cent., and now the labourer had to buy at full 
retail prices, since capitalist farmers produced for big markets and 
refused to sell bushels and quarters even to their own employees. 
War forced England to the effort to feed itself, and at the same 
time imposed heavy taxation. The average price of wheat 
between 1791 and 1801 was nearly 76 s. a quarter, and famine 
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years brought it up to 128s. 6 d. One writer has called Napoleon 
the ‘ patron saint not only of farmers but of landlords \ 1 

Peace produced a drop to 67s., and later bos. ; the agricul- 
turists were aghast, and a new corn law in 1804 raised the level 
at which corn might be imported to 63s. However, war again 
came to the help of the farmers, and the average price from 
1805 to 1813 rose to 100s. 4^., and profits and rents soared together. 


/. s . J. 
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ioooT)U 13 ock$, at 61 , a- 
13 piece 

6coo Sheep, at 12s. a -piece 
2000 Calves at xJ. 4s# a - 7 
piece 5 

3000 Lambs, at $s. a-' 
piece, for fix months 
3500' Hogs in pork .and 7 
bacon, at aos. 4-piece > 
for fix months j 

£ooo Pigs, at 2 s, 6 d. a- 7 
piece 5 

jcao Turkies, at '5s. 6d. 

a- piece for fix months 
Jooo Ceefe at as. 6 d. a- 
piece for fix months 
2coo Capons, at is. Sd. 
a -piece 

3000 Pullets/ at ts. ad. 7 
a- piece 5 

5<:o Dozen of chickens 7 
at 9s. per dozen 
430° Ducks at 9d. a-piece 
J 500 Do. of rabbits, at 7S; 7 
i>nrh$ $ 




per doz. for 8 months 
000 Doz. of pigeons at :s 
per doz. for 8 months 


6coo 00 00 
3600 co 00 

4400 00 00 
1200 00 30 

1500 00 CO 

250 00 00 
17 5 00 00 
125 00 00 
166 23 02 
175 00 00 

156 05 00 
161 05 CO 
525 co 00 

200 00 CO 


LOW PRICES OF 1750. From The London Magazine 
Feb. 1750. 

Peace in 1815 brought a drop, in spite of a new corn law exclud- 
ing import till the price was 80s. 

Some of these fluctuations were due to bad harvests, but war 
aggravated the evil, since import was almost impossible. The 
war-taxes were colossal. In 1815 a Herefordshire farmer showed 
that the taxes and rates on a 300-acre farm were over £380, 

1 Prothero, English Farming, p. 21 1. 
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An 'EXPLANATION of the preceding TAB L E. 


PART the FIRST, or the ASSIZE-TABLE, contains, in 
Column No jl. the Price-of theBufliel of Wheat fVincbeJler 
Meafure, frdm ?.s. 91!. to 10s. 9c!. the Bufiftti, the Allowance, 
of the Magiftrates to the Baker for Taking irtcTiided : — 
And in Column No. II. are t Weights of the leveral 
m Loave?. So that at whatever Price of rheBnfliel of Wheat 
with the Allowance, the Magiltratcs ihaV! fet the Aflizc; 
thefanje Price of Wheat is to be found in Column No. I. 
and even therewith in Column No. II. will be found the 
Weights of the feveral Loaves. 


jVonr, That the fame Weight of Standard Wheaten affued Bread as 
cofts Seven-pence,, of Wheaten afiized Bread will enft Eighr-pence, 
and of Houfhold aflized Bread Six-pence: Or, Seven- Standard 
aflized Loaves will weigh Eight Wheaten affizc.d-.JUiaves, 

Houlhold aflized Loaves of the fame Price, as near as may be. 

Note, ‘That this Table is framed far Bread to be made of the nvfiole Produce of the Wheat,, except the Bran or Hull thereof only* 
the faid Produce to -ivctgh three -fourths of the Wheat nvhereof it is made. 

This Tablc-fliould be preferved in every Family, bs it at once points oat the Weight and .Price of Bread in proportion to the Pride qfWheat. 


PART the^SECONJD, or the PRICE TABLE, contains, in 
Column Mo. I. the Price of the Bufiiel of Wheat, Winchefer 
Meal'ure, from as. pd'. to 10s. theBulhel, the Allow- 
ance of the Magistrates to the Baker for Baking included s 
And in Column No. II. are the Prices of the Peck, Half- 
Peck,: and Quartern Loaves. 

Hate,' That the Standard Wheaten Peck-Loaf is always to 
weigh * 7 lb. 6 ok. Averdupois, and the Half-Peck and 
Quartern Boaves in proportion 5 and when the faid Peck- 
Loaf is fold.for Fourteen -pence, the Wheaten Peck-Loaf 
is'to be fold for Sixteen-pence, and the Houlhold Peck- 
Loaf is to be fold for Twelve-pence, and always as near as 
may bey/i the fame proportion. No Half-Quartern Loaves 
are.to be made. 


RISING PRICES. The Act of 1773 gave a scale for the price of bread 


and in 1833 it was estimated that a labourer earning £22 10s. 
a year paid £11 ys. yd. in indirect taxes. And war not only 
brings taxes, it often upsets the currency. Even before the 
Napoleonic war the issue of paper money was largely increased, 
not only by the Bank of England, but by private banks. Money 
being plentiful, prices rose accordingly. 1 There had been a crash 
in 1793, and 350 banks stopped payment, and in 1797 another 
crisis was only partially avoided. In the same year the Bank 
of England suspended gold payment, and by 1814 240 banks 
stopped payment and much of the paper currency became 


JEnormous Puor's-Hate — A correhporulent states, 

Jthni the poor’s rate in Hinckley, m Leicestershire, 
amounts to 52 shillings in the pound. Nearly two 
thuds of the town are in a state ot pauperism. Dtirmg 

(he last week, several persons of respectable appear- 
ance in Walsall, have been distrained upon for their 
rates, when it appeared that they were totally without 
bedding, and other ordinary comforts, which had 
been previously sacrificed to exactions £>f the taS* 
gatherer. 

From The Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 22, 1816. 
worthless. It has been estimated that one-fifth of the high 
prices of agricultural produce in 1812 was due to the chaotic 
state of the currency. Peace brought a drop in prices, but not 
a release from taxation, and the weight of this fell on those 
least able to bear it. 

Changes in the Poor Law. Meanwhile the increasing poverty 
of the worker was becoming evident in the rise of the poor-rates. 
About 1750 the poor rate for the country amounted to £700,000, 
by 1776 it had risen to £1,500,000, by 1786 to £2,000,000. Part 
of the rise was no doubt due to the increase of population, which 
between 1750 and 1800 rose from 5J to 9 millions. Wages were 
entirely below subsistence level at current prices at any time 
after 1765. Hasbach reckons that the average in the south 
before the rise of prices was is. a day, and between 1775 and 
1790 only 2 d. higher ; 2 by 1803 they had risen about 40 per cent., 3 

1 See p. 183. 

2 Hasbach, History of the English Agricultural Labourer , p. 118. 

3 Ibid., p. 121. 



SIGNS OF THE TIMES! 


Two parishes in Shropshire are taxed for the poor 
at the rate of 16s, 8d, in the pound, and all the lauds 
in the parish are taxed as high as' 50s. per acre ! It . 
appears that the poor of the whole county of Car- 
digan, as well as a great part of the adjacent county, 
have been without fuul during the whole winter, in 
consequence of the inclement weather of the last 
autumn having destroyed their provision of turf! 

Nothing can be more decisive of the state of the 
country, than the diminished consumption of the 
leading articles subject to the duties of excise. The 
falling off has been progressive during vthe present 
quarter. It is stated to be upwards of ^£600 ,000. 

A parliamentary document, lately laid before the 
House of Commons, shows the produce of the as- 
sessed taxes for the year ending the 5tb of January 
last* to be less than that of the preceding jear by 
four hundred and thirty-one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-seven pounds. Under every one of the 
heads of charge, from, which the total is made up, 
there is a deficiency- The total of these charges' for 
the year ending January 5, 1815, was :£S,4l4,641; 
—more by six hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
three hundred and eighteen pounds than that of the 
year novr concluded. ! 

2 1 ca.-~By a statement in the Times newspaper, 
we learn, that in the two last ye'ars there had been a 
falling off in the consumption of tea, in Great Bri- 
tain, of above four mil liens of pounds, and conse- 
quently in the ad valorem duties of about one mil- 
lion one hundred thousand pounds. 

Ou Wednesday se'entngkt, an inquest was hold 
at the Mitre, Broadwall, on the body of C. Fowler, 
a tailor, but who hfcd’been out of work most part of 
the winter and since last Christmas, bis parish al- 
lowed him 5s. per week, which was the sole support' 
of his wife and two children. The week preceding 
his death, his wife was hi ought to bed, and the pa- 
rish increased his pension on that account to 7s. 
which he went to receive on Monday sefonnight; 
but was so weak, that a woman who attended his 
wife in her lying-in, went.outof humanity with him 
to the workhouse, and' having received the money, 
they were returning home, when he dropped down 
in Graced- Jane, and expired on the spot. He had a 
sixpence in his pocket besides what he received as 
above; and it is remarkable that a difference of opi- 
nion existed among the jury, some being for a ver- 
dict ot — u Starved to death.’* It was, however, at 
length decided, in consequence of ids baying money 
in his pocket, that he died a natural death ! A ver- 
dict was accordingly returned — 44 Died by the visi- 
tation of God.” 


[ 


From The Liverpool Mercury , April 4, 1S17 
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but prices were up anything from 50 per cent, to 400 per cent. 
Obviously, if wages could not rise the poor-rate must. The real 
remedy was, of course, a statutory minimum wage, compelling 
farmers to pay a living wage, but the Government would have 
none of it, and finding in 1812 that the old laws empowering the 
justices to fix wages were still in existence, they promptly 
repealed them. Whitbread made two great efforts in 1796 and 
1800 to establish the power to enact minimum wages, but was 
foiled by the opposition of Pitt and the great landlords. The 
only other suggestion of a remedy for low wages was a change 
of diet on the part of the labourers ! Such being the situation, 
the labourers fell back on the Poor Law. There were in practice 
three main methods of relief for the able-bodied. 

(a) The Roundsman System, (a) A labourer out of work 
might be leased to the farmer by the overseers at a certain 
price and the poor-rate added the sum necessary to raise this 
to a living wage, extra allowances being made for each child ; 
(j 3 ) the farmer paid the parish for the man’s work and the parish 
paid the man ; (y) the labourer might be sold by auction weekly 
or monthly, the farmer whose offer left the least sum over to be 
found by the rates securing his services. 

(b) The Labour-rate System. Ratepayers undertook to 
employ a certain number of paupers in lieu of paying their 
rates. 

(c) Paupers worked in gangs under foremen, the farmer paying 
the overseers for the gang. 

The workhouses, which had been increased in number in 
1722, were filled with the sick, the old, and the children in a 
chaotic herd, amid surroundings of unspeakable misery and degra- 
dation. 

Rut the principle of subsidized labour reached its climax in 
what became known as the Speenhamland System. Its origin 
is a strange instance of the part chance plays in English affairs. 
Some Berkshire justices, appalled at the misery around them, 
met in 1795 in the Pelican Inn at Speenhamland (now a part 
of Newbury) to decide on a scale of minimum wages. A party 
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of eighteen, of whom seven were clergy, met with this object ; 
what happened at the discussion is not known, but the decision 
was, not to fix wages, but to supplement them by poor-relief. 
A scale was drawn up allowing a fixed sum for each member 
of the family, and if the man’s earnings did not come to so much 
the overseers were to make it up. The fixed sum varied with 
the price of corn, and was based on an allowance of 261b. of 
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bread a week for the man and at half that rate for his wife and 
each child. This scheme was not the invention of this meeting, 
but they standardized the scale, and it spread rapidly through 
the country. The stupidity of one generation often seems 
incredible to its descendants, and it is difficult for us to under- 
stand how the men of 1795 could be so blind to the effect of their 
deeds. Such a system was bound to turn the rural population 
into a mass of state-fed paupers, and the injustice of throwing 
the cost of farm labour on the whole of the ratepayers would 
seem obvious. Certainly it hastened the end of the small farmer, 
for while he employed little or no labour himself, he was thus 
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compelled to pay part of the cost of that of the big farms. These 
two results they might at least have foreseen, but the moral 
degradation of the rural areas was an even greater disaster. In 
the first place good and bad work alike secured a mere sub- 
sistence ; in the next, farmers preferred pauper labour as 
cheaper, and a man often had to make himself a pauper before 
he could obtain work ; if he had saved a few possessions he must 
get rid of them before he was able to earn anything. 

Lastly, children became a paying concern, for each new birth 
added another is. 6 d . to the weekly allowance, and the illegiti- 
mate birth-rate rose rapidly. In thirty years the rural population 
changed from a sturdy race of hard-working independent peasant 
.farmers to two sharply opposed classes of very well-to-do farmers 
employing considerable capital on large farms and a landless 
proletariate living partly on doles, from whom had been taken 
every "Incentive to good work, thrift, or temperate living. 

The pressure of a pauperized class of labourers became so 
great that attempts were made to lessen the strain ; parish 
authorities kept a stricter watch on immigrants and lawsuits 
between parishes were incessant, so that in 1815 the money 
spent on litigation and removal of paupers amounted to £287,000. 
In 1819 the appointment of salaried overseers was allowed, with 
the result that the administration of the Poor Law was made 
much harsher. The salaried overseers were universally hated, 
though the ratepayer was a little relieved. After the fall in 
prices the rates of allowance were steadily decreased. In 
Northamptonshire by 1816 they had fallen so low that a man 
and wife were allowed, as estimated in pounds of bread, little 
more than the man alone in 1795 ; and in Wiltshire, in 1817, it 
was still lower. The allowance in 1831 for a family of four was 
two-thirds of that in 1795. 

Rural England in 1833. How then did the labourer live, since 
even rate-subsidized wages were reduced below subsistence 
limit ? He lived chiefly by reducing his standard below the 
level at which full strength and energy can be maintained. 
Meat, butter, and even cheese disappeared almost entirely from 
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his diet, milk left the poor man’s dwelling along with his cow, 
and tea took the place of both milk and beer ; even for children 
tea was often the only drink. His cottage was a mere hovel, 
often dumped by the side of the road, his children ran in rags. 
There were, however, two resources by which he might stave 
off actual starvation : the charity of the rich or the appropria- 
tion of their game. Of the former there was a considerable 
amount ; it was still regarded as a Christian virtue, and practised 
by many of the large proprietors and their wives and daughters. 
The spirit in which such help was given was too often such as 
to encourage mean-spirited sponging and to penalize any exhibi- 
tion of independence and self-respect. As to poaching, it became 
almost universal, and was regarded by the villager as a legitimate 
act. Certainly, without it, many families would have starved. 

The change in seventy years has been forcibly summarized 
thus : ‘ The peasant with rights and a status, with a siTare in 
the fortunes and government of his village, standing in rags 
but standing on his feet, makes way for the labourer with no 
corporate rights to defend, no corporate power to invoke, no 
property to cherish, no ambition to pursue, bent beneath the 
fear of his masters, and the weight of a future without hope/ 1 

What of the yeomanry, of whom Geoffrey King had estimated 
there were in England 160,000 in 1688 ? They had largely 
disappeared. A few had become rich and passed into the ranks 
of the gentry, most had sold their holdings and either used the 
money to rent and stock larger ones, or had drifted into the 
towns. In the bad fall of prices after 1813 many went bankrupt, 
having speculated in land no longer profitable ; others went 
under from the weight of excessive taxation. As the number of 
small farms decreased, their price rose and made the existence 
of small-farming still more difficult. Hasbach is of opinion that 
the smaller yeomen and copyholders suffered almost as much by 
enclosures as the landless cottagers. 

The smaller gentry, too, were ruined, and their sons either 
rented large farms or left the land altogether for the professions 
1 Hammond, The Village Labourer , p. 105. 
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or commerce. The East Indies received many. Small-farming 
did survive in some counties, e. g. Sussex, Cambridgeshire, 
Yorkshire, and Durham. 

Thus the intermediate ranks of the rural population dropped 
out, and capitalist employers and proletarian labourers stood 
face to face with an unbridgeable gulf between. 

Yet the story of these years had not been entirely one of 
prosperity to the capitalist. From 1814 to 1830 had been 
a terrible time of depression, and tenant farmers had failed by 
thousands. The chief cause was the crushing burden of taxes 
and rates. The war had doubled the price of wheat, but it had 
multiplied the national expenditure by five, and enclosures and 
Speenhamland had quadrupled the poor-rate. The apparent 
profits of the war period had caused land to reach fancy prices, 
and the standard of living of both landowner and tenant had 
risen considerably. At the fall of prices came panic and failure. 
Land went out of cultivation, work was scarce, and the labourer 
was eventually driven to revolt. 

By 1833 things were being adjusted, but it was the landowner 
who found the capital this time, not the tenant farmer. 

Summary. There are seven factors tending to the break up 
of the old English village : 

1. Enclosures, and the selfish and reckless way in which they 

were carried out. 

2. Rise of the price of provisions, partly caused by enclosures. 

3. New methods of cultivation which demanded a di£fei*ent 

class of men and larger capital. 

4. The system of larger farms, which were economically more 

productive. 

5. The more luxurious standard of living that was adopted by 

the landlord class. 

6. The increased taxation due to the war, w T hich raised the 

cost of living. 

7. The attraction of the growing industries of the towns. 

Though many remedies for the misery of the rural population 

were suggested, the only one adopted was an extension of poor 
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relief, which resulted in the degradation and pauperization of 
the workers. > 

f Summing up therefore the economic results of the whole 
mass of little village revolutions under examination we fend 
increased production of all sorts of commodities, increased 
national resources for purposes of taxation and foreign war. 
The moral effects we find to have been increased misery and 
recklessness, showing itself in increased pauperism and drunken- 
ness. An increase in the quantity of human life is attained at 
the expense of a degradation in its quality/ 1 


2. The Industrial Revolution 

We have seen that during the eighty-three years of the period 
we are now considering both the outward face and the economic 
structure of rural England were changed out of all knowledge, 
what then of the towns ? In 1750 most of the towns of England 
were still the small market towns of the Middle Ages, a little 
larger, somewhat better built — much was stone that had been 
wood — but still in rural surroundings, fed by the adjacent dis- 
tricts, and, in civic life, sleepier than they had been four hundred 
years before. Even London, though it had grown enormously, 
still had its rural areas of Kensington, Fulham, and Hammer- 
smith, and ‘ people of rank to correct their tone went out of 
town to Marybone \ Manchester was not even a borough, and 
was governed by a Constable responsible to the lord of the manor, 
who lived in Derbyshire. Even busy centres of industry like 
Norwich, Bradford (in Wiltshire), Sheffield, or Birmingham 
lacked all the features that we now associate with an industrial 
area. Instead of towering blocks of factories, 100-ft. chimneys 
belching black smoke, rows and rows of mean, ugly houses, 
clanging trams, granite setts from which the riot of wheels 
re-echoes to blocks of offices and warehouses, we should have 
found irregularly built groups of often father tumble-down 
cottages straggling out into the countryside, each with its bit 
of land growing larger as we left the centre of the town. In 

1 Slater, The English Peasantry and Enclosure of Common Fields , 1907, 

p. 266. 
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that centre would be a town hall, a produce market, a wool or 
cloth hall, or some place for selling the results of the local in- 
dustry, where, with much noise and leisurely bargaining, the 
goods made on cottage looms, in sheds, and outbuildings, were 
sold by the men who had made them. Just as in the villages 
of the time, so there were in the towns many grades of men, 
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a ladder of improving status from the wage-earning journeyman, 
unskilled or skilled, through craftsmen such as blacksmith, 
cooper, and publican, small master, larger master, to well-to-do 
merchant, banker, lawyer, doctor, and civic dignitaries. Meadows 
and open fields mixed with the outlying houses — the town was 
only an overgrown village. By 1834 the fields and commons 
had largely disappeared, the centre of the town was no longer 
a market to which each seller brought the work of his hands ; 
the small man, half manufacturer, half farmer, had gone from 
the outskirts. Already in dozens of towns the now familiar 
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factory blocks were appearing, over the green fields were spread- 
ing, like an evil fungus, thousands of hovels built, not for homes, 
but as mere shelters for the swarms of f hands ' demanded by 
the new system ; the small master was nearly gone, leaving face 
to face the well-to-do employer and a landless wage-earning 
proletariate sunk to a standard of life lower, relatively to that 
of the better-off classes, than the western world had known for 
fourteen centimes. Even worse, if possible, than the old towns 
swamped by the tide of incoming capitalism were the mushroom 
growths of mere villages, without any civic tradition of organiza- 
tion, that arose round the mills dumped by the new enterprise 
on any convenient spot, towns which were no towns, merely 
groups of wretched hutments in which slept the slaves of the 
new order, dependent on their masters' shops for food and drink 
and clothing, possessed of one liberty only, the liberty to starve. 
* They* were not the refuge of a civilisation but the barracks of 
an industry.' 

The story we have now to tell is the story of this change. 

Capitalist Tendencies before the Advent of Machinery, It 
would be a mistake to assert that this change sprang suddenly 
on English life because certain men, with no determining cause, 
started inventing machinery. Machinery gave to a current 
already obvious in the stream of our social life the force of 
a cataract, by which it bore away most of the ancient land- 
marks, but the current had already started before Hargreaves 
and Arkwright and the rest had even dreamed a dream. 
Capitalistic industry, we have seen, was at least as old as the 
fifteenth century, and Adam Smith said in 1776 that in every 
part of Europe twenty workmen served under a master for one 
that was independent. Before any machinery had appeared 
many spinners in the textile trades had given up buying their 
own wool and cotton, and merely received it from travelling 
merchants and were paid for their work on it only. This was 
a first step away from the state of buying your own raw material, 
working on it, and then re-selling the worked article. It was 
substituting piecework wages .for the craftsman's profits. Already 
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in the very early eighteenth century the journeyman tailor, 
destined to be a life-long wage-earner, was common ; the capitalist 
had appeared as the owner of the fashionable tailor’s shop in 
place of the working craftsman who made up 4 customer’s own 
materials \ In the West of England woollen industry capitalist 
control was already dominant, though the organization was 
still domestic. The framework knitters of Nottingham and 


HARGREAVES’ SPINNING- JENNY, patented in 1764. 

Leicester worked on frames hired from, and on yarn supplied 
by, their masters, men with capital who merely organized the 
trade. 

Meehanieal Inventions. Society was thus ripe for the adoption 
of any new methods that involved capital outlay and energetic 
organization. The invention of the flying shuttle 1 had made 
still greater the difficulty, already considerable, of securing 
enough yarn to keep pace with the weaver. Weavers wasted 
much time going round the country collecting yarn from out- 
lying houses and cottages, often bribing the women by the 

1 See p. 280. 
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present of a ribbon or a new cap to spin faster. To meet the 
need, Hargreaves, in 1765, invented the spinning- jenny, by 
which at first eight and later one hundred spindles could be 
worked by one wheel. The output of yarn was largely increased, 
but spinning- jennies could be worked in the cottages, as before 
the single wheel had been. The next invention foreshadowed 
the great change. In 1769 Arkwright patented a machine 
for spinning by rollers worked by water-power. Roller spinning 
had been invented thirty years before, but came to nothing. 
In this method the wool or flax was spun by being drawn between 
pairs of rollers, the second pair moving faster than the first — 
so giving the pulling effect of the arm movement in hand spinning. 
Arkwright’s water-frames were the true pioneers of the new 
industry, since they had to be worked together in factories 
placed where water-power was obtainable. This method pro- 
duced a stronger thread than had hitherto been possible for 
cotton, and henceforth pure cotton goods could be made with 
w T arp-thread spun in Arkwright’s mills. Hitherto cotton goods 
had had linen or woollen warp. These frames had the added 
advantage from the manufacturer’s standpoint that children 
could work them, while the large jennies required much skill 
and strength. Arkwright followed up this invention by machines 
for carding, drawing, and roving, about 1775. 

In 1779 came Crompton’s mule, so called because it borrowed 
features from the jenny and the water-frame. It had both 
rollers and spindles, and produced a very strong, fine thread, 
which made it possible to make fine muslin in England. Before 
this only the supple fingers of Indian hand spinners could make 
fine enough thread. Yet for a long time spinning remained 
almost a domestic industry, and such factories as there were 
were small. A man could start in a shed with one mule and 
increase his plant gradually. Even in the cotton industry it 
took over twenty years to transfer the spinner to the factory. 
There was, how r ever, a change ; the spinster became a spinner, 
for the mules required the strength of men. About 1782 Watt 
invented his steam-engine, and it was first used for spinning at 
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Papplewick in 1785; by the end of the century water-mills 
ceased to be built, and steam factories were common. Lastly, 
by 1825, a satisfactory self-acting mule was achieved, and the 
work of a spinner became that of a supervisor of several machines. 



CRANK MILL, Morley, Yorkshire. Built in 1790, this mill was driven by steam 
and was the first to be erected in the neighbourhood. 

Long before this, however, the quantity of yam spun had 
overtaken the capacity of the weaver to absorb it, and the next 
move forward was in the loom. In 1785 Cartwright invented 
a power-loom, a clumsy instrument at first, which was gradually 
improved. It was not, however, in general use for cotton weaving 
till after 1834, 1 though common after 1810, and it was still later 
in the woollen industry. In 1790-2 he devised the first wool- 

1 In 1829-31 there were 225,000 hand-looms and 80,000 power-looms 
.in the cotton industry in Great Britain. 
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combing machine, which eventually revolutionized the worsted 
industry. The story of these inventors is interesting as illustrat- 
ing two points : first, that the need produced the device ; secondly, 
that the financial advantages of the invention rarely went to its 
originator. James Hargreaves was a working weaver near 
Blackburn, illiterate and possessed of no capital. He tried at 
first to keep his invention secret, using it only himself. It was 
discovered, however, and broken up by a mob. Hargreaves 
then left his native place for Nottingham, and with a partner 
erected a small mill and patented his jenny. His patent was 
grossly infringed, and Hargreaves died in 1778, not in poverty, 
but only possessed of a few hundred pounds. The history of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, sometime travelling barber and 
eventually knight and high sheriff of his county, was somewhat 
different. How far he was actualfy the inventor of the machines 
that c bore his name can hardly now be settled; possibly, like 
Kipling's Sir Anthony Gloster, he was ' no fool to finish if a man'll 
give me a hint \ There is no doubt, however, that he was past- 
master in the arts of push and organization, and possessed of 
a perseverance and resourcefulness that never failed. He was 
able to convince men with money of the great promise of his 
machines, and he never ceased improving them year after 
year. In spite of the success of the challengers of his patents 
in getting them set aside, he succeeded in making a large fortune, 
and died in 1792, having ‘ made himself and a million ' by work- 
ing sixteen hours a day and seeing to it that ‘ whoever lost, 
he was a gainer \ He was the first, but not the last of the men 
whom the new system enabled to rise from the lowest rank to 
place and power. 

Samuel Crompton, like Hargreaves, was a working weaver, 
and like him, too, he aimed merely at improving his own output. 
The excellence and fineness of his yarn aroused curiosity, and 
as he took out no patent, others used and improved his work 
with no benefit to him. In 1812 Parliament granted him £5,000 
in recognition of the benefit to industry of his machine. This 
^he invested in a bleaching business for his sons, who quickly 
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lost it, and Crompton and his daughter were reduced to poverty. 
A small annuity of £63 was bought for him by his friends, which 
he enjoyed for two years, dying in 1827, leaving his daughter 
unprovided for. 

James Watt, who began life as a scientific instrument maker, 
was more fortunate. Thanks to the extraordinary patent 
privileges bestowed on him by Parliament in 1769 and 1775, 
which secured his invention to him for twenty-five years, he 
was able to prevent any one else making steam-engines, while 
he perfected his own and incidentally made a large fortune. 

The fate of Edmund Cartwright was more usual, but his 
story is much more extraordinary. All the others were men 
who by their past experience had at least some acquaintance 
with simple mechanism. Cartwright was a clergyman and 
a scholar, living the life of leisurely ease of an eighteenth-century 
parson, when one summer day in 1784 he met at Matlock some 
Manchester men talking about spinning machinery and the 
problem of the probable production of more yarn than could be 
woven. Laughed at when he suggested the possibility of weaving 
by machinery, he took up the challenge, went home, and without 
even troubling to see a loom, devised a mechanical one of which 
he was very proud, and which he patented. As it took two 
strong men to work it slowly, its utility was nil, and at this 
point he decided to see an ordinary loom at work. By 1787 he 
had devised and patented a practical machine. But it was still 
very imperfect, and Cartwright, who gave up his profession 
and invested his private means in the new industry, got his 
affairs utterly tangled, and even a grant of £10,000 from Parlia- 
ment in 1809 failed to set him right. 

In 1801 Joseph Marie Jacquard of Lyons invented the 
Jacquard loom to enable elaborate patterns to be woven. It 
can be used for all kinds of weaving, but is specially advantageous 
for silk. 

Such sudden changes in the space of some fifty years coming 
at a time when the last traces of mediaeval organization were 
being swept away, were almost bound to produce chaos. The 
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men of the time seemed to grow drunk with the limitless vistas 
of gain that were opening before them. Any one who could get 
together or borrow a little capital could start with a mule or 
two and a few children to work them, and with industry and 
luck be a wealthy mill-owner in a few years. Robert Owen 
started in one room with three men working hand-mules. The 
wildest speculation in overseas markets took place with occasional 
crashes, such as that of 1S09 when the export of cotton goods 
nearly doubled in a year and the newly opened markets of South 
America were swamped with every kind of English goods, for 
which there were not even warehouses. The lack of intelligent 
organization is shown by the crates of cut-glass and elegant 
china sent to wild prairie lands and even of skates to the tropics. 

It is also obvious that the use of machinery greatly increased 
the interdependence of industries. The demand for iron and 
steel Increased at the moment when the English industry was 
almost exhausted. Iron required coal as did the new steam 
factories, and at least three great industries became mutually 
indispensable. Again, the new industries were more and more 
specialized, and each individual became less and less self-sufficing. 

A break-down in one branch destroyed the market of another, 
the closing of a cotton factory cut off some of the market of the 
iron-worker and the miner and lessened their earnings, and all 
three would in time react on that of the farmer. It was a new 
complexity in human life and men had no plans as yet to meet it. 

Special Industries. It will be well perhaps to look a little more 
closefy at some typical special industries. 

1. The Cotton industry stands out not only as being prac- 
tically new, but as being the present type of the new system. 

It was not absolutely new, but before 1760 it was small and 
dependent on wool and linen yarn for its warp. Pure cottons y 
could not be made in England. It may have been chance that 
started the early cotton-workers in Lancashire, it was not chance 
that kept the industry there. Arkwright’s spinning machine 
needed water-power, and eastern Lancashire is full of little 
mountain streams. When steam took the place of water, Lanca* 
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shire had coal ready to hand. Even more important, as it turned 
out, Lancashire had a climate. Cotton yarn requires warmth 
and moisture if it is to be spun fine, and Lancashire lacks nothing 
of the latter. Western winds, blowing off the ocean, strike the 
cold mountain barriers of the Pennines and descend in rain ; 
the rains and mists that blot out the sun have given to Lancashire 
an advantage that so far no other country has succeeded in 
overtaking. 

The freedom of the new industry from custom and 
tradition enabled it to adopt the new processes more quickly 
than others, often to the detriment of the workers, but to 
the great increase of total wealth. The import of raw cotton 
rose in the seventy years before 1833 from 3 million to 300 
million lb. What is raw cotton ? It is the product of a plant 
that grows in warm climates, whose pods when ripe burst open 
and disclose seeds embedded in a white or creamy mass of ft' bres, 
not quite straight like flax, nor quite curly like wool. A field 
of cotton when ripe is very beautiful, the globes of white 
wool shining out from a background of dark green leaves. 
Sometimes yellow flowers and ripe pods appear at the same 
time and add to the beauty. In some countries the cotton plant 
is a shrub or tree. The best quality comes from America, and is 
known as Sea Island cotton. Most of the cotton used in Lanca- 
shire comes from the United States or Egypt. The seeds are 
removed from the cotton by ginning before it is packed. The 
processes of the manufacture up to 1834 have all been mentioned 
already. The cotton wool was first cleaned and carded; from 
the carding machine it came in a loose twist about half an inch 
thick, called a sliver ; this sliver was drawn out and given 
a slight twist by a process called roving, and then spun. The 
weaving followed and later bleaching and dyeing. The warps 
were sized before being put on the loom. All the new inven- 
tions were used first in cotton manufacture. Water-power was 
never used for weaving, for by the time the power-loom was 
established, steam-power was general. The effect of the early 
spinning machines was to bring great prosperity to the hand- 
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weavers, but from 1800 to 1S30 their condition steadily declined, 
and by 1835 the power-loom had practically superseded them. 

The subsidiary processes of bleaching and dyeing had kept 
pace in development with the rest. The old hand-process of 
bleaching had taken six to eight months to complete. In 1774 
Scheele discovered chlorine, and in 17S5 Berthollet in France 
applied it to bleaching, and the eight months became two days. 
The ' grey cloth ' was washed, boiled with lime, bleached by 
steeping in chloride of lime, steeped in weak acid, washed in an 
alkali, bleached again, and again steeped in acid. Cotton print- 
ing had been a very small industry before 1750. It had been 
done by means of hand-blocks of wood, and 28 yds. of cotton 
cloth required 448 applications of the block. In 1785 cylinder 
printing was first used, and was rapidly improved and cheapened. 
New methods of dyeing were also discovered. 

By* 1835 cotton was predominately a machine industry. The 
rate at which it developed produced a cut-throat competition 
among the masters, and it was the cotton trade for the most 
part that absorbed the influx of the workers from the rural 
areas and from Ireland. 

2. Let us look at two industries that from being of secondary 
importance now rose to the first rank. 

Although C oal was by t he beginning of the eighteenth century 
in very" general useTfor ddhrestie- purposes, the seams worked 
were all on or near the surface. These were comparatively safe 
and easy to work ; water was the chief trouble, and this was 
overcome by opening long passages that drained it out to lower 
levels in the open, on what was known as the pit and adit system. 
The pits were not deep and the workings were made over a small 
radius from the bottom of the shaft. More than half the coal 
was left behind, as huge * pillars ' of coal larger than the w r orked- 
out passages had to be left to support the rocks above. Some- 
times 1 walls of coal ’ were left instead of pillars, sometimes the 
coal was worked out in a kind of pocket. Only natural ventila- 
tion was used— a down-draught of air in one shaft and an up- 
draught in the other caused by difference of levels ; the speed 
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and quantity of the air currents varied with the season. By 
1775 the lower strata were being attacked, and this proved to 
be very dangerous. The coal, especially in the Northumberland 
and Durham fields, was very fiery, and the ventilation of pits 
over 600 ft. deep became a serious problem. There was no 
known protection against the explosive fire-damp (carburetted 
hydrogen) except by diluting it by ventilation, and in deep pits 
this was often inadequate. It was improved by having a furnace 
to warm the air in the up-cast shaft, but since the air passing 
out was laden with fire-damp it often exploded as it passed the 
fire. The system, too, needed an elaborate management of doors 
and traps to prevent the air taking short cuts and leaving pockets 
of foul air, and the working of these doors was left in the hands 
of children. The presence of explosive gas made the lighting 
question difficult : one naked candle in contact with a pocket of 
gas might and did blow to nothingness the works of a large mine 
and all the workers in it. An invention called a steel mill was 
much used, by which the miner worked by the dim light of a rapid 
succession of sparks struck from a steel wheel, which was slightly, 
but only slightly, less dangerous than the candle, and as light, 
much less effective. Not till 1S15, when Sjr Humphry Davy 
invented the Safety Lamp, was any real protection available. 
Even then its introduction was slow', and a false sense of security 
often led to its use in places where, without other special pre- 
cautions, it was of no avail ; deeper and more fiery seams were 
opened up, often with fatal results. 

The inadequacy for deeper mines of the pumping apparatus 
in use brought about the invention of the steam-engine for 
pumping, and this in turn made lower seams available. The 
first practical engine in which steam was used to create a vacuum 
had been invented by Newcomen in 1712, and was used to 
work the pumps which were necessary to rid the lower seams 
of water, since they could not be drained to lower levels. In 
1769 Watt patented a great improvement on Newcomen's 
engine by cooling the steam in a vessel separated from the 
cylinder and surrounding the cylinder itself with a steam jacket. 
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But as yet the machine could only work one way — it could push 
but not pull. In 1782 Watt arranged a mechanism by which 
the action was continuous, and so could be converted into 
rotary motion at will — the steam-engine as we know it was 
' born. 

Such being the condition of the mechanical processes of coal 
mining, it is not surprising to find that the early years of the 
nineteenth century were the most dangerous in mining history. 
Inquests were not usually held on mining accidents till after 
1813. Between 1801-15, 415 lives are recorded to have been 
lost by explosion in the Tyne coal-fields alone. But it was not 
only in the risks of the work that the conditions of mining were 
bad. The owners of the collieries were chiefly aristocrats 
and large landowners, like Lord Londonderry, Lord Durham, 
and the Duke of Portland, and feudal conditions survived to a 
late date. » 

The miners of Scotland were, till 1799, still serfs bound to the 
soil, and though the English miners were nominally free they 
were far from being so in reality. We shall deal later with the 
conditions of children in the mines ; 1 women worked in many, 
and in view of the hours could only have attended to their 
homes by additional night work. Wages were low, about 15s. 
a week, and in the lead mines 7s. to 8s. In Northumberland it 
was customary to engage miners by the year, and when the 
supply of labour became scarce owing to the growing demand 
for coal the owners in 1765 tried to bind the colliers to them 
by agreeing not to engage men unless they had a leaving 
certificate from their last master. This was practical slavery. 
The men also lived in ‘ tied cottages \ i. e. owned by the mine- 
owners, and the usual answer to a strike was to turn the men 
out of their homes. One clerical owner did it when cholera 
was raging. There were other grievances, such as shops kept 
by the owners, at which the men ran bills and paid exorbitant 
prices, and on pay-day received only the balance of the money 
after their bills were paid. The owners, too, were not above 

1 See p. 366. 
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swindling the men, for one of the most hotly resisted of the 
reforms asked for was that one of themselves should check the 
weights of the corves of coal on which their wages were reckoned. 
They still suffered from all these grievances at the end of our 
period, in spite of the gallantly fought strike of 1831. In Stafford- 
shire and Derbyshire the masters were not rich landowners, but 
working men called f butties ’, to whom the pits were leased. 
The conditions here had all the evils and none of the mitigations 
of the feudal relationship. The small capitalist here, as in the 
cotton industry, was worse than the big one. 

Iron. Towards the end of our last period the iron industry 
of England had sunk to a low level, and the production of crude 
pig iron had decreased to 1.7,350 tons annually. The Darbys' 
invention for using coke, 1 and about the same time that of 
Huntsman for making more homogeneous steel by remelting it 
in cMy crucibles, gave a great impetus to production. It may 
be well to explain that there are three classes of manufactured 
iron, viz. cast iron, which contains more than 1*5 per cent, of 
carbon; steel, which has quantities varying between 0*5 and 
1-5 per cent, of carbon; and malleable or wrought iron, contain- 
ing less than 0-5 per cent, of carbon. Cast iron is brittle w T hen 
cold, and cannot be hardened and tempered like steel. Wrought 
iron is nearly pure iron, and when hot assumes a pasty con- 
dition, in which it is easily welded ; when cold it is ductile, but 
it also cannot be hardened and tempered. Steel is hard, and 
can be made harder by heating and cooling rapidly. It is also 
much stronger than either cast or wrought iron. At the begin- 
ning of this period cast iron was made by direct smelting of the 
ores and then remelting and pouring into moulds ; wrought 
iron was cast iron decarburized in a ‘ finery \ Steel was made 
from pure wrought iron by heating it with charcoal and so intro- 
ducing a limited amount of carbon. This process is called 
cementation. 

In 1760 cylinders with close-fitting pistons were used instead 
of leather bellows to make the blast, and after 1783 the steam- 


1 See p. 280. 
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engine came into rapid use to work the blast, to drive the forge- 
hammer, and to roll sheet into bar iron. In 1784 came the 
first great advance, Cort’s method of making wrought iron from 
cast iron, called Puddling. The old method of decarburizing 
iron by working in small hearths with charcoal was wasteful 
of labour and fuel. Cort arranged a reverberatory furnace, 
i.e. one in 'which the metal is not in contact with the fuel but 
heated by a flame bent down from the roof of the furnace. Coal 
could be used in this furnace instead of coke, and much bigger 
quantities of iron at a time. The carbon is oxidized in the process, 
and the purified iron collects into lumps, which the workman 
draws together with a bar and works into a ball weighing about 
80 lb., which is then removed. 

The demand for iron increased with the call for machines, 
and the first iron bridge was built in 1788 at Ironbridge over 
the Sfevern. (It was still in use in 1895.) So great was the 
quantity of iron required that in 1800 we were importing it, in 
spite of the increase in home manufacture. 

In 1828 came a still more momentous step forward when 
J. B. Neilsen introduced the Hot Blast instead of using cold 
air. This reduced the fuel required, and consequently the cost, 
and enabled raw coal to be used direct. It laid the foundation 
of the prosperity of the Scotch iron trade, for it fiade possible 
the use of the ore known as blackland ironstone, in which Scot- 
land is rich, and of the American because it allowed the use of 
anthracite coal. 

In 1832 T. Oakes greatly improved the shape of the blast- 
furnace, increased its height from 40 ft. to 60 ft., also its capacity 
and the pressure of the blast. He gave Staffordshire the pre- 
dominant position in the industry which it still holds. About 
the same time J. Hall improved the methods of puddling. By 
1834 ^ ie i ron industry (not the steel) was started on its modern 
path and ready to supply the ever-enlarging needs of the iron 
age, now well launched. The last charcoal-furnace in Sussex 
was blown out in 1827, and though a few lingered on in Scotland 
and Ulverstone, they were mere survivals. 
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The following figures give some idea of the increase in pro- 
duction : 

In 1740 there were in Kngland 59 furnaces producing 17,350 tons 


,, 1788 

,, 

9 9 

77 

99 

61,300 

,, 1796 

, 

9 9 

104 

99 

108,700 

,, 1820 


9 9 

284 ,, 

9 9 

400,000 

,, 1827 

,, 

9 9 

284 ,, 

9 9 

690,500 

.. 1839 


9 9 

378 

9 9 

1,348,000 


3. Next let us look at our oldest industry. Wool. The first 
thing to notice is the shift to Yorkshire. It had, as we have 
seen, 1 already begun. For centuries the West Riding had been 
the seat of a flourishing woollen manufacture worked on the 
domestic system. With the coming, of machinery it rapidly 
developed one in worsted. The south-west of England had long 
had a highly capitalized industry, and it continued prosperous 
till about 1816 ; from that time it declined, and Yorkshire grew 
at its expense. The introduction of machinery was slower in 
the woollen than in the cotton manufacture. Even when spinning 
mills were firmly established, and later shearing and finishing 
factories, the intermediate process of weaving remained with the 
hand-loom. Hand-weaving of wool persisted much later than 
of cotton, and was the chief method even as late as 1858. The 
jenny was introduced in the south-west in 1776, in Yorkshire 
about 1780, and mules in both areas about 1826. Machinery 
was never introduced into the still older East Anglian industry, 
and by 1830 spinning as a domestic craft was dead. 

The dates of the introduction of the dying-shuttle illustrate 
the slow rate at which alterations moved in the old-established 
industries. They range, even within the south-west district, from 
1757 in Gloucestershire to 1822 in Somerset, and when it was 
introduced the workers were strong enough to secure the same 
piece-rates as before, thereby securing a 50 per cent, increase 
of wages. The fight against gig-mills and shearing-frames 
raged from 1802 to 1809 in the south-west, and till 1814 in 
Yorkshire. The gig-mills were machines for raising the nap of 
the cloth, work previously done by beating it with teasels ; 
the shearing-frames had mechanical shears which took the place 

1 See p. 279 
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of highly skilled hand-labour. From 1814 onwards the shearman 
sank lower and lower, and by 1820 had disappeared. One branch 
of the trade, that of wool-combing for worsted yarn, maintained 
its opposition to machinery as late as 1825, lingered on for 
another twenty-five years, vainly competing with the machines 
the men had tried to keep out, and then it too disappeared. 

Effect on the Lives of the Workers. In what follows we shall 
try to picture the result on the lives of English men and women 
when the change was complete, or nearly so, remembering, how- 

The Prince of Wales has subscribed ro,coob to the 
National Fund; the Duke of York, half that amount; 
and each of the Princesses, tool, a year during the war’s— 
a sum which, considering the contracted finances of these 
lovely and amiable Ladies, is perhaps not less creditable 
than the princely donation of 45,090!. ' from Mr. Peel, .01 
Manchester, and his two sous. 

The Subscription at the Royal Exchange yesterday ex- 
ceeded one hundred thousand pounds, and that. .at .the 
Bank nearly amounted to 800,000!. The Ladies'* Coutri- 
r buuon has experienced proportionate encrease. 

The Cambridge Subscription already amounts to .3S80L 

At Bath, a few hoars after the books were opened 
3*275!. 5s. were subscribed; considerable addition has- 
since been made to that sum. 

Amongst the many gratifying instances of public spirit 
at the present period, the following should nor pass un- 
noticed,: — The little parish of Ripple, in .Kent, hasvo- 
lunteeredi their . services, and engaged gratuitously to 
furnish our defenders with 400 score of salted pork,- 
should such supply be wanted. 

Leicester and Northampton Corporations' 500 guineas ; 
the .young gentlemen of Rugby School' 50 guineas, the 
masters, &c. 133I. more; Hinckley bool. 

A Subscription has been instituted in the Post-office, in 
aid of the Volufttary Contributions. The produce,- it k. 
expe&ed, will exceed tw'O thousand pounds. Each person, 
possessing.a salary of 700I. per. annum givrs a fourteenth, 
those of 400I. a 2,0th, 300I. a 25th, of aodl. a 30th, and alt 
beneath that sum an hundredth part. The Country Post-, 
masters have, considering their means, contributed libe- 
rally. 

NATIONAL FUND SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1797- See next page. 

ever, that social revolutions, even the quickest, take many 
years, and that the speed varied greatly in different parts of 
the country and in different industries. 

Let us first see what the change looked like from the stand- 
point of the cultured Englishman of the day. Looking back 
some fifty years from 1830 he seemed to see the triumph of 
humanity over matter, a marvellous increase in the power of 
mankind to surround itself with that material wealth that is the 



ORIGINALS. 

SUNDAY, Fl'jbhuary ii* 


The Subscription of the Merchants, &cao f the City, 
which on Friday night ampunted to 8o,ooot .yesterday re- 
ceived an addition pf 15 oool. 

The Subscription atjl).e. JSank vLster.day ^cxpetlencd at* 
augmentatiotr of 20,000!. The Duke of Portland dire&ed 
that his name uvight.be insertedriu the patriotic Hit for the 
suln of $,aool. per annum during- the war; and Earl Caen- 
Men notified his intent to 'contribute the <>14111 of 7,0001. 

The Officers of the brigade of Foot Guards, exclusive 
of their subscription of a- day’s pay, contribute one thou- 
sand guineas in aid of .the.public sepviee. 

The receipts of the play on Friday at Goveht Garden 
in aid ofThe voluntary contributions, exceeded 500I. The. 
performers, highly to their credit, have instituted a sub- 
scription in the company. Messrs. Lewes, Holmap, Qtiick r 
and others have subscribed id. each. 

The Corporation of Wigan have abolished all public 
entertainments for the term of three years. The saving/ 
in addition to tool, which they have subscribed, to be 
giyen in aid of the voluntary contributions. 

The Facukv of Advocates, Edinburgh, have subscribed 
2, oool. to the Voluntary Contributions ; half to be paid 
.on the 1st of next month, the remainder on the is‘r of 
March. 1799. 

The Duke of Buccleugh has expressed his intention to 
subscribe the sum of 6000 i. including what was to be 
paid by his Grace of taxes imposed by the late triple as- 
sessed tax-bill, 

The Hon. Thomas Elder has subscribed 200T. 

• The Corporation of Perth has added 500l.r0 this pa- 
triotic fund. The first battalion of Pertsdvlre Volunteer*, 
have given 500 guineas 1 and the Pertshiie Light Dra- 
goons twelve days’ piiYj-am.ounting to 38 il. 

Breadalbane Fenclbles have Subscribed one Say's 
pay evey month Swing the continuance of the zvar> amounting 
to about 500I. per atinufti.- 

-Parochial Meetings have, during the last week, been 
held generally throughout Kent on the subjed: of the- 
threatened Invasion, .and the people were every where 
unanimous in testifying, their readiness to arm in the event 
of emergency, and going wherever their services nuvht 
be required. 

.At Bath a Meeting is convened to subscribe to the pa- 
- trioric contribution's* now carrying on throughout the 
kingdom. 

The Corporation of “Saffron Warden. have. resolved to 
suspend ^11 -public entertainments during the War, andt 
to'apply the money so saved to the service of .the State. 

NATIONAL FUND SUBSCRIPTIONS, February 1708 Th 
newspaper cuttings on this and the facing page illustrate the 
wealth of the landowners and manufacturers 
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basis of civilization. The productive power of the human unit 
had gnywn tenfold, riches seemed to be pouring forth in a never 
slackening stream, with endless supplies of clothes, furniture, 
ornament, of everything that differentiates the outward life of 
civilized man from that of the savage. A nation which had 
quadrupled her foreign trade in less than a century must surely 
be on the high road of prosperity. Workers born in hovels 
found themselves in middle age the possessors of wealth almost 
beyond dreams. With the new system all the world had become 
our market, the trade of Eastern kings our daily commonplace. 

< Nowdiere does man exercise such dominion over matter/ said 
Macaulay, voicing the thought of thousands. But the millions 
of whom Macaulay knew nothing, the men and women and 
children who directly exercised that dominion, had other thoughts. 

1 To them the dominion hardly seemed to be theirs ; to them- 
selves they seemed the slaves and not the masters of the machine. 
For beyond and above all the Ipnglib^irs and low wages of which 
we shall speak presently Hae worker hated the constriction of 
the new life. Long hoars he had known, poor wages, over- 
worked children, and/wretched premises, but within limits he 
hail been his own master. Economic forces might urge him to 
w ork fourteen hours a day at his loom, but he could, if he would, 
stop and smoke a pipe. HeTcould and did take a day off for 
work in his garden ; even his days of unemployment could be 
thus made fruitful. His wife and children worked beside him, 
and hard though it was for all, it had a human value. The 
new order tied him to a machine. His hours were perhaps no 
longer, but they were not under his control — a bell summoned 
him to work, and while the wheels revolved he dared not rest. 
Day in, day out, his life was ordered for him ; always he worked 
under ajiotha L liable for th c^smallest breach of a discipline to 
fines imposed by a great impersonal system. A list of nineteen 
fines ranging from 6 d. to 6s. for offences varying from whistling 
or opening a window to failing to provide a substitute when sick, 
appeared in a mill at Tyldesley. The unfort unate man was^ 
forbidden to be found dirty at his work and equ^Jly^fotbidden 
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to wash himself — the fine being is. in either case. Working in 
a temperature of 8o° F., he might not even send out for water 
to drink. 

' No economist of the day, in estimating the gains and losses 
of factory employment, ever allowed for the strain and violence 
that a man suffered in his feelings when he passed from a life 
in which he could smoke or eat or dig or sleep as he pleased, to 
one in which somebody turned a key on him, and for 14 hours 
he had not even the right to whistle/ 1 

Machinery, too, though in a way it lightened man’s labour by 
letting one man produce the work of two or more, had added 
a strain to work that aged men faster than physical labour of 
the hardest. It is not surprising that men and women starved 
at the hand-loom rather than enter the factories. 

The hours worked in the early factories were atrocious ; m 
1825 in and near Manchester the normal day variedLfsom i^|^to 
14 hours, sometimes mills worked night and day. Cj n 1M4 the 
workers successfully resisted an attempt at Macclesfi&ra to raise 
the hours from 12 to 13, including the dinner Jz 63 r. Mer^were 
children working in the mills under five yeaprof age, amayie men 
bluntly told the masters * they had madiferipples epmgh already 
in Macclesfield \ Eight years eanufr they ^Jjiad been worse ; 
to a normal day of 14 hours exclusive of \tw 3 half-hours for 
meals, overtime of one or two hours a day was sometimes added 
for three weeks on end. Sundays were spent from 6 a.m. to 
noon cleaning the machinery, and the workers in these mills 
were children. In Leeds woollen-mills in 1830 the hours were 
15, less two off for meals ; in the mines the hours varied from 
8 to 12 in Lancashire and 13 to 18 in Derbyshire. 

The wages paid varied greatly, but it is a fair estimate that 
at least half were below subsistence level ; during the years of 
high prices due to the war they must almost all have been so. 

It was not, however, the fa ctory workerj who suheredjxiostr 
Men spinners in factories seem to have made a wage on which 
it was possible to live, though the employers estimated it at 30s. 

1 Hammond, The Town Labourer , p. 21, 
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or more, the men at less than 20s. Spinners in Leeds in 1819 
struck for six months to prevent a reduction of 5s. in the pound 
on a wage ranging from 20s. to 25s. ; they were not successful. 
As we have seen, machinery only indirectly affected the weaver 
before 1830, since not till then did the power-loom become 
general. Actually the low level to which the weavers' wages 
sank helped to delay the introduction of the power-loom, since 
the saving in cost over hand-work so ill-paid was very small. 

From 1788 to the close of the century the hand^Leaver^ex- 
perienced a wa ve of prosp erity ; the mules and water-frames 
were "turning out yarn in^1mt---seemed miraculous quantity, 
and the weavers were in great request. These short twelve 
years have been called ‘ the golden age of this great trade '. 
But hand-weaving was easy to learn ; even in 1799 the influx 
of workers is seen bringing down wages, and by 1816 they were 
as ldw as 7s. a week. In 1818 the men struck vainly for 9s. 
Silk-weavers of the Midlands were as low as 6s. Weavers were, 
in fact, in a hopeless economic position ; they were trying to 
maintain a hand industry in competition with a machine one. 
But the miners were not much better off, though on their efforts 
rested the whole industrial fabric. Estimates of their wages 
range from 7s. a week to 16s. or more, according as they are 
given by miner or master, but in the big miners' strike, of 1831 
the coal-owners in the same breath asserted that the miners 
made more than the minimum 33s. a fortnight they asked, and 
that if it was granted they, the mine-owners, would have to 
dismiss a quarter of the workers. These, however, were the 
Northumberland mining aristocracy ; in South Staffordshire the 
men made 8 s. 7 \d. a week, and lead miners worked normally 
for 7s. or 8s. It must also be remembered that during much 
of this time food was at famine price. Some of the distress, 
inevitable under such sweating, was relieved by the same per- 
nicious system of subsidizing wages from the poor-relief funds, 
as had been adopted in the rural areas. 1 By 1818 it had taken 
firm hold of the cotton area. It is obvious that no share of t he, 
n ew wealth _of the nation was going to the men whose hands 


x See p. 328. 


CORRECT STATEMENTS, 

Shewing the Wages, Deductions , and nett or clear 
amount of a Weaver's weekly labour 

Statement First.— For 6-4tbs Cambrics, 60 Reeds. 

Suppose a man weaves a Warp of this descrip- 
tion, in five weeks, and receives from the master 8s. 
per cut, this will amount to one pound twelve shil- 
lings. 


s d. 

His weekly receipt 
will fie for weav- 
ing one fifth of 
the Warp ......... 6 4£ 


s. d 

His weekly expences 
will be 

Rent, (if jvxid) ... 1 9 

Fire 1 0 

Sizing Warp 0 3 

Looming do G 3 

Size or Sowen for do O 3 
Soft Soap, Tallow 
and Oil..... ...... 0 2 

Candles... O 4 

Soap for family 
washing .......... 0 4 

, . 4 4 

This leaves him 2s. 0£d. to support himself, wife, 
and children during seven days > 

Statement second. — For a journeyman weaving 
the same kind of work 


s. d. 

Hts weekly receipt 
as above, is 6 4| 


His weekly deduc- 
tions are for loom 
room, &c. one- 
fourth, or....,.,, 1 

Sizing warp 0 

Loom! tig do. .,,..0 

Candles. .....0 

Lodging, cooking, 
and washing...... 1 


d. 


3 11 

This leaves him 2s. 5fd. per week, for meat, 
drink, and clothing! 

Statement third. — For |ths cambrics, 44 reeds. — 
Suppose an aged man weave a cut per week of this 
description, and his wife wind his picking:— 

Weekly ■ deduction , <%c. 

s d. 

Rent ............... 1 9 

Fire O 10 


s. d. 


Their weekly re- 
ceipts for weav- 
ing and winding 4 


Sizing warp. .* 0* 

Looming do, ..... 0 

Size, or sowen for 

do. ... 0 

Candles 0 

Soft soap, tallow, 

and oil 0 

Ditto for family 
washing 


4 0 


* By 1816 wages were as low as ?s. a week.* 
Cutting from The Liverpool Mercury of Dec. 27, 
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produced it. The collective wealth of the nation increased at 
a rate that struck the upper classes dumb with admiration, but 
left the poor worse off than ever before. All the increase went 
to the men who provided either the money or the brains or both ; 
v^'the manual labourer ceased to be a human unit, and became 
raw material to be bought like cotton or wool in the cheapest 
market. 

The question naturally arises, Whence came these thousands 
of sweated workers P^fliere^^ere four main sources of supply : 

(a) The most striking fact about the period was the sudden 
great ingreas e^of pop ulation. In seventy years the population 
of Englind nearly doubled, and it flocked to the new industrial 
areas, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and Warwick. The 
causes were exactly the same in the industrial as in the rural 
areas. Children became an asset, a man’s maximum earning 
age <was early, and he had nothing to look forward to or to 
induce him to postpone marriage. The standard of life was 
greatly lowered for the manual' worker, and that always tends 
to increase population. The poor-law system added its quota 
of inducement in the towns as in the villages. 

(b) The new industrial areas had not only their own increased 
numbers to deal with, for the surplus population of the country- 
side that could find no livelihood in their native villages poured 
into the new town districts and gave the masters an unending 
stream of labour. It was this that enabled them to grind down 
wages to a level that meant slow starvation. 

(c) Another tributary was supplied by the condition of Ireland. 
She had suffered with England during the Napoleonic wars, and 
was not able to benefit by the new markets secured by England's 
naval supremacy. The Union tied her helpless to the English 
industrial policy which was rapidly being shaped in the interests 
of the manufacturing industry, and, thanks to England’s past 
iealousy, Ireland had no thriving industries except linen, which 
was not in demand by foreign countries. The Union also increased 
the number of absentee landlords and thereby the poverty of 
the workers* So Irish immigrants helped to pull down the 
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standard of life of the English weaver. In 1826 there were said 
to be 30,000 in Manchester alone. 

(d) Lastly, in 1815 came the disbanding of large armies, which 
had to be absorbed among the workers. 

Such was the effect of the great change on the men manual 
workers ; what of the women ? They, too, were swept into the 
factories. Their old occupations were gone : the cottager's wife 



CHILDREN IN A ROPE FACTORY 


had lost her acre or so of land, her cow, her poultry, and her 
pig ; the spinster no longer spun, machines worked by men or 
tended by children spun miles of yarn where she had spun 
yards ; her husband’s wages could not keep her, so she followed 
to the factory. And women's work, unprotected by law or 
organization, became a lever as usual to drag down the men's 
rates. Their best wage seems to have been about 8 s. a week, 
and we read of it as low as 2$. 6 d. The early power-loom weavers 
were women. In many districts women and children could get 
work in the factories when their men could not. Women worked 
in the mines throughout this period. 

The crowning scandal of the industrial revolution was the 
use made of children. We have seen already that childhood 
had been for many centuries a hard school ; long hours, con- 
tinuous labour, often probably beyond its strength, was its usual 
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lot. Children of four or five were expected to contribute to their 
keep by helping in the home industries or on the land. But 
their lot was mitigated by the consideration that most parents 
have for their own, and at least their work was subsidiary to 
that of adults. The regular employment of crowds of children 
dates from the time of Arkwright's spinning machinery. This 
required water-power to drive it ; it was necessary to build mills 
by the side of streams, often in places far from towns or even 
villages. At the same time the machinery required little skill 
to work, and the new adventurers looked round for children. 
A brilliant idea came to them, and they procured pauper appren- 
tices from London. The administration of the Poor Law had 
sunk to a degraded depth ; not many pauper babies outlived 
their first year, and the overseers' main object was to get rid 
of those who did, at least expense to the rates and trouble to 
themselves. It was an attractive scheme to ship off a hundred 
or so of these unwanted ones where no one need bother further 
how they lived or died. The manufacturer undertook to feed 
and clothe his * apprentices ’, and one was even willing to take 
one idiot in every twenty to secure his slaves. They were bound 
from the age of seven upwards till they were twenty-one, and 
lived, when not in the mill, in prentice houses built close to it. 
A model mill near Manchester worked its children seventy-four 
hours a week, the majority fifteen hours a day. Many mills 
worked day and night, and the day children occupied the beds 
from which the night ones had just risen. This method had the 
merit of shortening the hours, though night-work must have 
seriously injured many of the workers. 

* A vivid picture of life in these prentice mills was given before 
the 1816 committee by a certain Mr. John Moss, governor of 
the workhouse at Preston. For a year, from February 1814 to 
March 1815, he had been master of about 150 parish apprentices 
at a cotton mill at Backbarrow in Lancashire. Most of these 
children came from London, a few from Liverpool. The London 
children came at ages ranging from 7 to n, the Liverpool children 
came from 8 to 15 ; all were bound till they were 21. Their 
regular working hours, Saturdays included, were from 5 a.m. 
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till 8 p.m., and, with the exception of half an hour at 7 a.m. 
for breakfast, and half an hour for dinner, they were working 
continuously the whole time. They were, however, allowed to eat 
something whilst working in the afternoon. There were no seats 
in the mill. When lost time had to be made up, the hours were 
from 5 a.m. till 9 or 10 p.m., and this sometimes lasted for three 
weeks on end. There were two mills, and if the water was 
insufficient for both, one was worked with day and night shifts. 
On Sundays, always some, and sometimes all, were employed 
from 6 a.m. till noon cleaning machinery. Those who were not 
so employed were supposed to go to church, three miles away. 
It is not surprising to read that church-going was unpopular, 
and that the children would absent themselves under pretence 
of being wanted at the mill. At night Mr. Moss regularly in- 
spected their beds “ because there were always some of them 
missing, some sometimes might be run away, others sometimes 
I have found have been asleep in the mill The children often 
lay down on the mill floor and went to sleep before their supper. 
The bedding was simple and unclean ; a blanket to lie o%and 
another blanket, with a horse cover to throw over them. During 
his time sheets were introduced. Nobody from London ever 
came to look after the children, who, according to Mr, Moss, 
developed into depraved characters. Once, before Mr. Moss’s 
time, when the mill had stopped payment under its former 
proprietors, the children were taken from the mill in a cart and 
turned adrift near the sands on the Lancaster road/ 1 

An epidemic of putrid fever at Radcliffe in 1784 drew public 
attention to this scandal, and some magistrates, headed by those 
of Manchester, refused to sanction indentures of parish appren- 
tices to cotton mills. But the supply from London and else- 
where did not cease. The 1802 Act of Sir Robert Peel, which 
will be given in detail later, 2 was good in intention, but it was 
quite without effect. At last in 1816 an Act was passed limiting 
the distance within which pauper children could be apprenticed 
to forty miles. Lancashire had to look elsewhere for its child- 
labour. 

Meanwhile, steam-power was taking the mills away from the 
streams to the towns, and as the wages of adults sank and war 
prices rose, the factory operatives were forced to let their children 
1 Hammond, The Town Labourer , pp. 146-7. 2 See p. 372. 
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go to work. The hand-weavers, in particular, found that they 
could not do without their children's labour, and parish relief 
was even refused to those who had children over six who could 
go to the mill. Many went at five and even four. These babies 
were employed to creep under the machines to collect the cotton 
waste. The children’s hours were the same as those of adults, 
fourteen hours a day, only they did not get the dinner hour 
three or four days a week, because they were needed to clean 
the machines, eating their food in the dust and flue of the work- 
rooms. Most of the children were piecers, i. e. they pieced 
together the broken threads. Fielden, a humane employer, who 
worked hard to better things, found by actual measurement 
that a child in the twelve hours walked twenty miles — no seats 
were allowed. 

Such was the normal life of the mill child, but in times of 
stress work went on much longer. From 3 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
was possible, and one mill at least worked from 3.30 a.m. to 
9.30 p.m. all the summer. It is even recorded of one employer 
that his mill worked for two months on end from 5 a.m. to 
9 p.m., and twice a week all through the night as well. It is 
obvious that children could only be forced to such work by 
cruelty. Even then it is difficult to understand how they held 
out. Sometimes they didn’t, and dozing, fell into the machine ; 
happy were those who did not wake again. West Indian slave- 
owners were shocked at what they saw in English mills. It was 
asserted that the parents were as much to blame as the employers, 
and no doubt many were brutal and callous ; there was little in 
their lives to make them otherwise. But there were others who 
carried the children to the mill with breaking hearts, knowing 
it to be the only alternative to starvation. We reach the end 
of our period before any effective protection was given to the 
factory child. 

In the mines matters were worse. Boys were employed in all 
mines, girls in many districts. Their chief business was as 
trappers or fillers. As trappers they had to shut and open the 
doors on which the ventilation and safety of the whole mine 
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depended. This responsible work was done by children from 
five to eight years of age, sitting twelve hours in the dark. In 
the Report of the Commission on Children's Employment in 
1842, a girl is quoted thus : 4 I'm a trapper in the Gamber Pit. 
I have to trap without a light and I'm scared. I go at four and 
sometimes half-past three in the morning and come out at five 
and half-past. I never go to sleep. Sometimes I sing when 
I've light, but not in the dark. I dare not sing then.' 1 William 
Richards of South Wales, aged 7J, also gave evidence : ‘ I been 
down almost three years. When I first went down I couldn't 
keep my eyes open ; I don't fall asleep now ; I smokes my 
pipe ; smokes half a quartern a week.' The same Commission 
describes the lot of the fillers. These boys and girls filled the 
trucks with the coal the men had hewn and pushed them along 
to the foot of the shaft. In some mines they were harnessed to 
the truck and drew it. They were joined to the truck by a girdle 
with a chain that passed between their legs, and so they crawled, 
dragging the truck. We are told that not many under six or 
seven years of age were employed in this particular way. Some 
of the passages were only 18 inches high. These were the con- 
ditions in 1842 ; they had been worse earlier. Then the hours 
had been seventeen to eighteen. 

The story of the chimney-sweeps has often been told, perhaps 
because the callousness that sacrificed the lives and happiness of 
children to the aesthetic taste of a few rich men strikes us more 
than that which was excused on the ground of England's com- 
mercial supremacy. The boy sweeps were apprenticed young, at 
four or five years old, and were usually paupers or children 
people wanted to get rid of. They were forced up the dark 
suffocating windings by the still greater fear of cruelty, some 
masters even lighting a fire behind them ! Their elbows and 
knees broke into sores, and it was months before the flesh got 
hard and callous. They lived in soot, slept on bags of soot, and 
were very lucky if they were washed once a week — many were 
never washed at all. Always there was danger of falling and 
1 Children’s Employment Commission, First Report — Mines , 1842, p. 71. 
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being suffocated in the pile of soot that they had swept past 
them to the bend. Often they were sent up to extinguish a 
chimney-fire. Many of them became deformed. In the teeth of 
facts like these it took forty-six years of agitation before even 
the first Act to stop the horror was passed ; though there were 
machines which could take the children’s place in all but a few 
chimneys in rich men’s houses. 

It is to be noted that the greatest misery was in the mills of 
men who had been workers themselves. The new system gave 
openings to men of the aggressive, enterprising kind, and ‘ any 
one who could borrow a little money and was prepared to work 
like a slave and to live like a slave-master could force his way 
to wealth and power. Having no reserve of capital, no tradition 
of responsibility, assigning his success to his own superior 
character rather than to the chance of circumstance, he believed 
entirely in the right of the strongest to force others to con- 
tribute to his wealth. Only by sweating could he overcome his 
lack of capital, and his mental attitude was that of the fighter, 
he neither asked nor gave quarter. He as little belonged to a 
civilized era as the robber baron of the Middle Ages. 

Early Factory Legislation. The factory legislation of this 
period dealt solely with children, and in its early stages was 
really an extension of the Poor Law. The whole blame for the 
terrible conditions of the child worker of the period must not 
be put on the new system of industry. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the administration of the Poor Law had been both lax 
and brutal. Pauper children in particular were regarded as 
public nuisances, to be disposed of as quickly as possible as long 
as they w T ere got off the rates. Their fate in the early factories 
was only a little worse than when they worked singly for careless 
or brutal masters in farm or cottage. It made their fate more 
certain, their drudgery more rigid, and lessened their chances of 
finding favour with a kindly master, and it shut them up in 
'what was practically a prison. The change for the worse was 
On the spiritual rather than the material side. 

The first Act was due largely to the work of Dr. Percival of 
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Manchester. In 1784 an infectious fever broke out in the Rad- 
cliffe cotton works, and he was asked by the magistrates to 
investigate. His report was such that Manchester magistrates 
refused to apprentice pauper children to factories. Other fevers 
broke out, and in 1795 Dr. Percival recommended legislation 
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Oh Tuesday the 1 3th inst. a master chimney- 
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little more than five years of age. It appeared, that 
on the morning of that day, the child had remained 
more than two hours in a chimney, rather than en- 
counter the severity of bis master’s anger. The of- 
fender was ordered to find bail for his appearance to 
answer any indictment which might be preierred 
against him; this however he has not yet been able 
to do, and therefore remains in prison. We hope it 
will be a warning to similar unfeeling characters. 


From The Liverpool Mercury, July 19, 18 16, and 
May 23, 1817. 

and control. Abuses were not confined to factories, apprentices 
were liable to all kinds of ill-treatment, and the carelessness of 
the Poor Law overseers almost passes belief. In 1802 Sir Robert 
Peel, who had himself employed children, with a rare courage 
brought in and canned the first Factory Act in the guise of the 
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Health and Morals of Apprentices Act. 1 Its chief 
were : 

1. Apprentices not to work more than twelve hours a day, 
and not at night after 1804. 

2. Measures were to be taken to educate apprentices. 

3. Boys and girls to sleep apart, and not more than two in 
a bed. 

4. Apprentices to attend church once a month. 

5. All factories, whether with apprentices or not, to be white- 
washed once a year, and to be properly ventilated. 

6. A copy of this Act to be hung up in every cotton mill. 

Though justices were empowered to inflict fines of £2 to £5 

for breaches of these regulations, the Act was utterly ineffective 
for want of machinery to enforce it. Some magistrates tried to 
make it effective, and at least helped to educate public opinion. 
The^introduction of steam made pauper apprentices less impor- 
tant, 2 and ‘ free ' children took their place. The next Act was 
the work of Robert Owen. Experiments in his own mills had 
convinced him that exploiting child-labour was not only brutal 
but also uneconomic. By continual agitation he obtained from 
Sir Robert Peel a commission to inquire, and after two years ’ 
investigation this body decided that fourteen or fifteen hours 
a day in overheated rooms was detrimental to children. In 1819 
Owen obtained an Act, watered down from his original draft 
but still something. By this no child under nine could be 
employed, and those under sixteen were limited to twelve hours 
a day, exclusive of meal-times. But the Act referred only to 
cotton mills, and left the inspection to the justices as before. 
The chief value of the Act was its admission that children needed 
protection. In 1825 and 1831 amending Acts were passed, 
attempting somewhat feebly to enforce that of 1819, which was 
almost universally ignored. Manufacturers and their relatives 
were not to act as justices in cases under the Act. That of 1831 
raised the age of the twelve-hour limit to eighteen, and of night- 
work to twenty-one. 

1 The Act applied to cotton and woollen factories only. 

* See p. 365. 
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In 1830 Richard Oastler had begun his letters in the Leeds 
Mercury on ‘ Yorkshire Slavery \ In 1831-2 Michael Sadler 
introduced his Ten Hours Bill. This was shelved to a Select 
Committee, and Sadler wore himself out in his effort to bring 
evidence from all parts of the kingdom. He lost his seat in 
the General Election of 1832, and his place on the committee 
was taken by Lord Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury). 
In spite of a second attempt to get rid of the matter by appoint- 
ing a special commission to investigate on the spot, the Factory 
Act of 1833 was passed, and was the first effective piece of that 
legislative control of industry which has been growing mightily 
for nearly a century. Its effectiveness w T as due to a suggestion 
of the better manufacturers, viz. that paid officials should be 
appointed to see it carried out. Its chief clauses were : 

1. No night-work by workers under eighteen in cotton, wool, 

linen, or silk mills, except in lace-making. ^ 

2. Twelve hours a day and sixty-nine a week to be the limit 
for workers under eighteen. 

3. No child under nine to be employed in silk mills. 

4. After 1834 no child under 13 to be employed for more than 
forty-eight hours a week or nine a day. 

5. One and a half hours to be allowed for meals, and children 
not to remain in the mill during meal time. 

6. Four Government inspectors to be appointed, with power 
to enter the mills. 

7. The penalties were fines of £1-^20, and the inspectors were 
given powers co-ordinate with those of the Justices of the Peace. 

It had taken over twenty-five years to secure for the children 
a sixty-nine hour working week. 

No serious attempt was made during the period to limit the 
hours of adult labour, though the beginnings of a ten-hour 
movement for all workers are to be found as early as 1825. 

The names of some of the pioneer workers on behalf of children 
should be remembered ; besides Sadler, Lord Ashley, Robert 
Owen, and Richard Oastler, and to some extent Peel, there were 
men such as G. S. Bull and J. R. Stephens, enlightened clergy 
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of the time, Fielden an employer, John Doherty, George Condy, 
and Philip Grant. 

Beginnings of Trade Unionism. It is time to ask what defence 
the worker had against the crushing pressure of the new system. 
The most obvious, and the most difficult to achieve, was com- 
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bination, the only real resource of the weak in a battle with the 
strong. Workers’ combinations are now called Trade Unions, 
but the name came later than the thing. If we accept the 
definition of the historians of Trade Unionism, Mr. and Mrs. Webb, 
we find it first in existence about 1700, but it was the new system 
after 1780 that spread the movement all over the country. 
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‘A Trade Union, as we understand the term, is a continuous i 
association of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or 
improving the conditions of their working lives.’ 1 A Trade 
Union was apt to arise whenever groups of wage-earners met, 
whether for pleasure or business. Sometimes a meeting for 
a social evening, sometimes a sudden strike, gave rise to a more 
or less permanent organization. In some trades public-houses 
were used as places where vacant jobs could be heard of, and 
these ‘ houses of call ’ gave the necessary opportunity. One of 
the earliest of such continuous associations is that of our old 
friends the hatters or felt-makers. We found them in 1604 
triumphantly extricating themselves from the tyranny of the 
merchant haberdashers. But it did not take long for these 
small masters to turn themselves into capitalists, and in 1667 S 
we find the journeymen combining to petition the aldermen 
against the Court of the Company. The Court of aldermen 
decided that they could not have combinations of workmen 
dictating wages, and a wage-list was drawn up jointly by both 
disputant parties and confirmed by the aldermen. Over the list 
were many disputes, and the journeymen were on the whole 
successful in maintaining their standard ; we find them about 
1771 organizing the trade throughout the country. 

The capitalist wool industry of the West of England gives 
examples of combinations of wage-earners all through the 
eighteenth century. These early associations, however, con- 
sisted of skilled workers, intent, like the mediaeval gildsmen, on 
keeping their craft a properly paid monopoly. The unskilled 
labourer was rather their enemy than otherwise, since to admit 
him to the craft was to lower their own wage and status. With 
the coming of machinery things altered. At first the craftsman 
tried to put into effect the laws that protected him from exploita- 
tion ; he failed, and during the fight found his standard beaten 
down to the level of the unskilled. Obviously, he would have 
to join with these to resist the greed of the new masters, and 

1 The History of Trade Unionism , Sidney and Beatrice Webb, p. x, 
1920 edition. 


facton/life made this easier. A hundred men meeting daily in 

J ace to work could keep in touch better than hand-workers 
ir homes. Moreover, the gulf was deepening between 
:s and men, all control was passing to the former, the 
len of all kinds were becoming ' hands It is from this 
it that modern Trade Unionism springs. 

The difficulties facing these early Unions were great. 

(a) The masters were acting in two ways that affected their 
members adversely ; they were using unlimited numbers of 
apprentices and they were constantly lowering piecework rates. 
In both matters the early Unions turned to the law to protect 
them. Up to 1756 such appeals for the magistrates to fix wages 
or to compel the masters to limit apprentices had usually been 
effective. But suddenly the ‘ House of Commons exchanged its 
policy of mediaeval protection for one of “ Administrative 
Nihilism”.' 1 From 1757 Parliament refused to regulate in- 
dustry, and in 1777 removed the limitation of apprentices in 
the felt makers’ industry. It was obvious that the employer 
had the ear of the Government, and indeed there was no getting 
away from the fact that the new processes did not require a seven 
years’ apprenticeship. The workers had a grievance, a very 
real one ; their standard of life was being lowered badly, but they 
mistook at first the remedy. Something they thought might 
be done with the old unrepealed laws, and they tried to set them 
in motion. The bias of the courts in favour of the new masters 
made this effort fruitless. An appeal to Parliament to enforce 
the laws with regard to fixing wages resulted in their total 
repeal in 1S13, and next year the Elizabethan Statute of Appren- 
tices went too. 

(b) It must not be thought that there were no humane or far- 
seeing men among the employers who would gladly have raised 
the conditions of their workers, but they were tied by the actions 
of the others. In a competitive system the price is set by the 
lowest rate, and the master who underpaid his workers to starva- 
tion point and worked his machinery sixteen hours or more 

1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism , p. 51. 
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a day could undersell those who would have liked to use humaner 
methods. With Parliament determined not to interfere to 
coerce the bad ones the good ones were helpless. 

(c) One of the most striking features of the story of these 
years is the bad faith of many of the employers. When force 
failed, as it sometimes did, they resorted to treachery. There 
are many instances that could be quoted. In 1815 the seamen 
of the north-east coast struck against the persistent under- 
manning of ships. The men had public opinion behind them, 
but the shipowners admitted in the presence of a Home Office 
representative that if they had to make concessions they would 
only keep them till public wrath had blown over. The strike 
was eventually put down by the military, and, though the 
shipowners had undertaken to send crews of a certain size, 
a Sunderland firm did not hesitate to embark the required 
number in eight of their ships, put out to sea, and then remand 
the extra men. In 1810 the miners had agreed to forgo their 
claim for a minimum nine days’ work a fortnight if the mine 
was unfit for working owing to accident or any other cause. 
After three days idle they were to receive 2 s. 6 d, a day. The 
owners in slack times adopted the plan of working one day and 
closing down three ! Sheridan had secured a clause in the Act 
of 1800 to allow arbitration in wage disputes. Masters and men 
had to appoint two arbitrators, but the Act did not compel the 
arbitrators to act, and when the masters discovered this they 
appointed some one living far away who did not intend to act. 

(d) But the main obstacle to Trade Union development was 
the Combination Laws. Associations to raise wages were illegal 
in common law, were offences against the Conspiracy Laws, and 
also against certain special laws, of which there were said to be 
forty in existence. The idea behind these laws was that such 
combinations were rebellion against the order of the State or the 
municipality which controlled wages. When the State refused 
any longer to control wages, there was no case left for these 
laws, but they remained in force and could be put in motion 
by interested employers. But the growth of combination among 
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the workers made the masters anxious not to be dependent on 
the interpretation of old laws even by willing judges, and in 
1799 a was promoted to put down the strike of millwrights. 
Pitt, however, introduced a Bill to cover all trades, and in 
twenty-four days it was rushed through Parliament. Benjamin 
Hobhouse and Lord Holland opposed it in vain. Next year, 
1800, the Bill was modified a little, largely at the instance of 
Sheridan. The result was that not only were strikes rendered 
illegal, but for a little group of four or five workmen to ask 
jointly for a rise of wages was to expose themselves to prosecu- 
tion and imprisonment. They were even forced, contrary to the 
custom of English law, to give evidence against themselves. 
Even when the employers recognized a society the men could 
be and often were prosecuted. In at least one instance men 
were imprisoned for two years for meeting at the request of 
somf of the better employers to try to arrange to refuse work 
for those paying wages below the current rate. To attend any 
meeting for raising wages or shortening hours or inducing any 
one else to attend was to be liable, on conviction by any magis- 
trate (who might be the accused’s own employer), to three 
months’ imprisonment. 

(e) Lastly, the men had to fight rings of employers. The 
Combination Laws were supposed to apply equally to the masters, 
but in practice no attempt was made to enforce them in this 
direction, and the masters openly made agreements against their 
workers. There is no case on record of a master being punished 
under the Act. 

All these difficulties tended to drive the Unions underground. 
[Many disguised themselves as Friendly Societies or Benefit 
j Clubs, in which workers insured themselves against sickness or 
unemployment. Not all these were Trade Unions, but it w T as 
easy to combine the two objects and conceal the existence of 
one of # them. Many of the employers objected as much to 
Friendly Societies as to trade combinations for fighting purposes. 
It is also not surprising that under such conditions the early 
Unions were often very temporary. A big strike would increase 
their membership, its failure would cause the disappearance of 
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the society. Any success they might attain depended largely 
on the skill and honesty of the leaders, also on their powers of 
endurance. Considering the illiterate state of the bulk of the 
nation, the lack of leisure, and the exhausting nature of their 
toil, the number of fine leaders thrown up in the struggle is sur- 
prising. Such men were Gravener Henson, who led the 
Nottingham framework knitters and was imprisoned for eighteen 
months without trial during the 1817-18 suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act ; the pitman, Thomas Hepburn, who won 
by his skilled leading the great strike of 1831, was defeated by 
the cholera and the rashness of insubordinate followers in 1832, 
and was then forced to retire from all public work as a condition 
of being allowed to earn his living. He lived for another forty 
years, long enough to see the men for whom he had worked 
with their feet well set on the path to that state of solidarity 
which to-day makes the Miners' the most powerful Union in 
the world. A third and more brilliant representative of the 
coming order was John Doherty. Born in Ireland in 1799, he 
entered a cotton mill in Larne at the age of ten. In 1816 he went 
to Manchester and soon became a leader among the men. In 
1829 he led the great strike of the Hyde spinners, and its failure 
after six months forced him to the conclusion that small district 
Unions could not fight successfully. He organized then first 
a Union of cotton spinners throughout the United Kingdom, and, 
though this was not successful for long, Doherty conceived the 
still bigger project of a ‘ Trades Union ', i. e. a Union of all the 
trades in the country. This ambitious project roused the middle 
class and their press to a state of panic, but it was too early yet 
to enrol the whole working class in one solid phalanx, and the 
Union petered out. He published two papers, one of which. 
The Voice of the People , sold at yd. weekly, is said to have had 
a circulation of 30,000. Eventually he set up in business as 
a printer and bookseller. He was acute enough to see that the 
Reform of Parliament in 1832 would do nothing to help the 
manual worker, and to say openly that no reform was possible 
till humanity ceased to be subordinated to machinery. 

When the workers found that all attempts to get wages fixed 
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by public enactment failed, they began an agitation for a mini- 
mum wage. In 1808 the cotton operatives, backed ostensibly 
by many of the masters, brought forward a Bill to regulate 
wages in cotton weaving. From the first it had no chance, 
and Sir Robert Peel, who had contributed £31 10s. towards the 
fund for its promotion, opposed its passage in the blouse. Against 
the Bill it was argued that abilities were not equal, that many 
workmen would be dismissed, and that the real trouble was 
that too high wages had attracted too many to the trade, that, 
if left alone, wages always found their proper level. This esti- 
mate of 6s. a week as too high wages exasperated Lancashire, 
however reasonable it may have appeared in Westminster; 
riots followed, and then a strike, which was successful in raising 
wages for about a month. From that time onwards this demand 
takes a foremost place in all agitations. It was more than once 
supported by leading employers. 

The masters’ chief weapon against the Unions was what was 
known as ‘ the presentation of the document ’, i. e. they tried 
to make workmen sign an agreement not to belong to any Union. 
The worst period for the workers was from 1816 to 1829. On 
the declaration of peace, prices fell and a concerted movement 
was made by the employers to cut wages ; at the same time 
there came a competition in cutting prices, and wages reached 
their limit. There followed the agitations of 1818, Peterloo, and 
the Six Acts, which will be described in a later chapter. 1 Then 
came the agitation for the repeal of the Combination Acts, which 
was effected in 1824 and 1825. 

The injustice of these Acts had long been patent ; they placed 
the wage-earner entirely at the mercy of the worst of the manu- 
facturers. Cases such as the following were typical. A cotton 
weaver of Stockport, Joseph Sherwin, gave evidence before the 
Select Committee, that a master of a weaving factory one winter 
docked his labourers of 3 d. per loom, i. e. 6d. to 9 d. a week, for 
light, on a wage of 8s., forgot to take off the reduction in summer, 
and as winter returned took off another 3 d. per loom. The 
1 See pp. 418, 423. 
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workers, twelve women and eleven men, left work, were pro- 
secuted, and given a month’s imprisonment. Often, of course, 
the threat of prosecution prevented the workers offering any 
resistance to a reduction of wages. As long as the Combination 
Laws were on the Statute Book 1 there was no freedom for the 
wage-earner. 

The story of their repeal is almost a romance. The hero is 



Cartoon by Robert Cruikshank. 


Francis Place, a master tailor with a successful business at 
Charing Cross. About 1814 he began a campaign for freedom 
of combination by collecting innumerable cases of the tyranny 
of the laws. Later he gained the support of McCulloch, editor 
of the Scotsman, and of Joseph Hume, leader of a section of 
Radicals. With their help a public opinion in favour of freedom 
was gradually built up, and in 1823 Hume succeeded in inveigling 
Huskisson and Peel into setting up a Select Committee, to 
examine three questions, of which the combinations of workmen 
was regarded by. Peel as a negligible third. With Hume as 
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chairman and Place pulling wires in the background (he was 
not even allowed in the room, since, as was pointed out, he was 
neither a Member of Parliament nor a gentleman), the Com- 
mittee set about establishing the evidence of the tyranny of the 
Combination Laws. Evidence was brought by Place from all 
parts of the country, the witnesses were put up at his house and 
carefully prepared for the ordeal before them, while Hume was 
kept supplied with a precis of the proceedings fully analysed, 
so that the whole mass of the evidence should be available at 
any moment. Never was a political movement more skilfully 
manipulated. The result was a series of resolutions in favour 
of complete freedom, and a Bill repealing the Combination Laws 
was hustled through both Houses in the last week of the 1824 
session. Unfortunately, the workers thought the millenium had 
arrived, and that the best way to celebrate it was to strike for 
higtfer wages. The governing classes suddenly realized that they 
had been hoodwinked and a strong reaction set in. In 1825 
a fresh Committee was appointed, and Hume got no chance of 
packing it, nor of ordering its procedure. The intention was to 
repeal the 1824 Act after the minimum of inquiry. But they 
had reckoned without Place. With his help Hume was able to 
controvert the exaggerations of the masters, while at the same 
time, at his instigation, the Trade Union leaders organized an 
agitation throughout the country. The Act of the previous 
year was modified, but not repealed, and associations to regulate 
wages and hours of work were henceforth legal. Trade Unions 
were still, as we shall see, heavily handicapped, but at least 
they attained to legitimate existence. 

1 The great burst of Trade Union energy in 1825 was followed 

1 by a period of bad trade till 1829. So great was the distress 
that many factory workers were only kept alive by charity. 

| The masters lowered wages and dismissed employees, and the 
Unions were far too weak to fight successfully on a falling market. 
The remaining four years of this period are marked by the 
attempts to organize the workers in one ‘ Trades Union ', as they 
called it — -what is now known as the ‘ One Big Union already 
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referred to in connexion with John Doherty. The ‘National 
Association for the Protection of Labour ', founded in 1830, is 
said to have reached a membership of 100,000, but by 1832 it 
had disappeared. Another ambitious attempt was the organiza- 
tion of a Builders' Union to include Unions of all the seven 
building trades. In 1833 it held a delegate meeting in Man- 
chester lasting six days and attended by 270 delegates repre- 
senting 30,000 workers. Their hopes were unlimited, the mil- 
lennium seemed at hand, but the plant had grown too rapidly, 
and it had few roots. The period 1832-4 covers the ni‘ost remark- j\ 
able growth of workers' organization in the whole history of 
Trade Unions. The cotton operatives agitated for an eight- 
hours’ day ,* the woollen workers were resisting a lock-out by the 
masters, who were trying to exclude Union men; the. Potters' ; 
Union in three years had grown to 8,060 members; and in 1834 
Owen started ‘ The Grand National Consolidated Trades Union 
which aimed at absorbing all existing Unions. In a few weeks 
it is said to have admitted half a million members, and a rage for 
Trades Unionism swept over the country. But lock-outs and 
strikes followed everywhere, and the funds of the Union were 
drained by innumerable small battles. The ‘ Derby turn-out 
when 1,500 men were locked out for refusing to give up the 
Union, lasted four months, and was a complete triumph for the 
employers. The press worked up public feeling against the 
Union, and when the London gas stokers struck and Westminster 
was in partial darkness, middle-class feeling rose to boiling-point. 
At the same moment the conviction of the six Dorchester 
labourers for taking an oath fell like a bomb from the sky on 
the Trade Union world. 

To explain this event we must go back a little. All the early 
combinations of workmen seem to have bound themselves to 
fidelity by elaborate oaths and gruesome ceremony. The oath is 
not surprising, since the Combination Laws placed each man's 
liberty at the mercy of his fellows, but the ritual, which reached 
its highest elaboration about 1830, seems to us mere childish 
play. Some of it was traditional from the days of craft gilds. 
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some borrowed from Freemasonry, some just the effort of 
illiterate men to be impressive even at the risk of being ridiculous. 

‘ Besides the opening prayer, and religious hymns sung at 
intervals, these “ initiation pacts ” consisted of questions and 
responses by the dramatis personae in quaint doggerel and 
were brought to a close by the new members taking a solemn 
oath of loyalty and secrecy. Officers clothed in surplices, inner 
chambers into which the candidates were admitted blindfolded, 
a skeleton, drawn sword, battle axes and other mystic “ pro- 
perties ” enhanced the sensational solemnity of this fantastic 
performance/ 1 

The extraordinary thing is that the governing classes seem to 
have taken these ceremonies as seriously as the performers, and 
regarded them as evidence of a general nihilist conspiracy to 
break up society. Now there happened to be on the Statute 
Book some laws which made the taking of secret oaths unlawful, 
and when the ‘ Grand National Consolidated Trades Union 
which had one of these fantastic ceremonies of initiation, began 
to spread even to agricultural labourers, it occurred to some one 
to bring this legal weapon into action. We have seen what was 
the state of the agricultural labourer, ground down by the 
farmers and by the operation of the Com Laws, and demoralized 
by the Poor Law. The 1830 riots 2 had been brutally punished 
and the labourers were in a state of sullen despair. To them 
came the new hope of a new Union and a consequent raising of 
wages to 105. But the Dorset farmers repented their agreement, 
and next year reduced them shilling by shilling to ys. The 
labourers turned, and under the inspiration of the ‘ Grand Con- 
solidated ? formed a village club with the full and elaborate ritual. 
There was no secrecy about it (an open order was given for 
a figure of Death 6 ft. high !), and at the instance of the farmers 
six leading members were arrested on the charge of taking illegal 
oaths. No charge of intimidation or even of striking was made, 
but after a brief trial the judge sentenced them to transportation 
for seven years. The Government seized the chance, and hustled 

1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism, p. 127. 

2 See p. 424. 
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the prisoners out of the country. But the workers and their 
leaders were not so easily browbeaten. The Grand Consolidated 
organized a monster demonstration in London and got up 
a petition signed by a quarter of a million people. The Radical 
party took up the monstrous injustice, and after two years’ 
agitation the Government gave way and the sentences were 
remitted, though they managed to keep the men from returning 
for another two years. But the 4 Grand Consolidated ' was 
meanwhile breaking up ; a number of vain strikes undermined 
its power, and the central control was not strong enough to 
prevent reckless enterprises of the amalgamated lodges ; before 
the end of 1834 the Voices were scattered. 

* The records of the rise and fall of the “ New Unionism 99 of 
1830-4 leave us conscious of a vast enlargement in the ideas of 
the workers, without any corresponding alteration in their tactics 
in the field. In council they are idealists, dreaming of a'^new 
heaven and a new earth ; humanitarians, educationalists, 

. socialists, moralists ; in battle they are still the struggling, 
half-emancipated serfs of 1825, armed only with the rude weapons 
of the strike and boycott ; sometimes feared and hated by the 
propertied classes ; sometimes merely despised ; always oppressed 
and miserably poor/ 1 

Attaeks on Machinery. There were, however, times when the 
misery of the worker became so acute that argument and agita- 
tion seemed too slow a method to meet the need. Then we get 
riots and outrages in which ignorant men and women turned 
fiercely on the hated wheels that naturally seemed the immediate 
cause of their distress. The earliest machine-breaking riots 
were against Arkwright’s spinning machinery, and in 1779 his 
mill near Chorley was fired and a loss of £4,400 involved. The 
elder Peel’s works at Altham were also visited and Arkwright’s 
machinery destroyed. Throughout Lancashire were raids on 
spinning- jennies with more than twenty spindles. On the whole 
public sympathy, at this date, was with the rioters. In most 
of the textile industries the expansion of trade for some years 
absorbed the displaced hand-worker, and little further objection 

1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism , pp. 153-4. 
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was raised to machinery in itself. In 1802 the cloth finishers of 
Wiltshire rose against the gig-mills. 1 There was considerable inter- 
course with the wool workers of Yorkshire, and the riots were 
the more formidable in that they were led by discharged soldiers 
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ally directed against machinery itself. Some of the baser 
employers had devised a scheme for adapting old machines 
to make a false kind of stocking called ‘ cut ups \ These 
were flat pieces of knitting, out of which gloves, socks, and 
stockings were cut and sewn up. Having no proper selvage 

1 See p. 355. 
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they gave way easily and were useless. But they were not 
easily distinguished at sight, and so the market became over- 
stocked with worthless goods which dragged down the price of 
well-made ones. There was much agitation against them, and 
the better masters 
agreed not to reduce 
wages . if the men 
could manage to put 
down ‘ cut work \ 

The men’s organiza- 
tion not being strong 
enough to coerce 
the masters, the men 
took to breaking all 
frames that made 
spurious articles or 
belonging to masters 
who did not pay the 
current wage. They 
called themselves 
Luddites, and their 
proclamations were 
signed ‘Ned Luddh 
The original Ned 
Ludd was a boy ap- 
prentice who refused 
to work, and being 
whipped by the order ‘The Leader of the Luddites * disguised as a woman. 
Of the magistrate. Cartoon of 18X*. 

broke up his frame with a hammer. Who was the actual Ned Ludd 
or King Ludd who led the rioters has never transpired. Gravener 
Henson, their Union leader, was opposed to violence. Frame- 
breaking had happened before in the hosiery trade, but this time 
it was organized and well planned. It was easy to do, since the 
frames were hired out by the masters and were scattered in 
cottages. About 1,000 frames altogether were destroyed. For 
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a time the men were successful, and wages are said to have been 
raised 2s. a dozen pair. Nine men were tried for their share 
in the riots, and seven of them transported for seven or fourteen 
years. But for the humanity of the judge, Mr. Justice Bayley, 
they would have been tried on the capital charge of burglary. 
One life was lost in the riots. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire riots followed those at Notting- 
ham a few months later, and were directed against the new power- 
looms. But the Luddite outrages were mixed up with food riots, 
which were for the most part spontaneous outbursts, and most 
of the machinery burning seems to have been started by spies, 
who did not hesitate to create the crimes they afterwards 
denounced. One or two mills were burnt, wild rumours of a nation- 
wide conspiracy flew around, and the military killed some rioters. 

The vengeance of the law fell on thirty-two men and women, 
eight of whom were hanged — one a boy of sixteen, described as 
childish for his age — seventeen transported, and seven imprisoned 
for six months. Besides these, thirty-eight men were tried on a 
charge of administering an oath to a certain Samuel Fleming, who 
was a spy and whose evidence was entirely unsupported. These 
men were helped by the party of reform, were defended by 
Brougham, and after ten weeks in prison were triumphantly 
acquitted. 

The Yorkshire Luddites have achieved greater notoriety, partly 
due to Charlotte Bronte's having made their doings the back- 
ground of her novel Shirley. The agitation here was a sequel 
to the gig-mill dispute of 1802. Since the shearmen refused to 
shear cloth whose nap had been raised in mills, it was advan- 
tageous to the masters to have shearing machinery. This could 
do the work of four highly skilled men. Now the year 1812 was 
a bad time to introduce changes. There had been a poor harvest 
and the Orders in Council 1 were just producing their greatest 
effect of unemployment. The men began by destroying the 
frames in small outlying mills, and finding little resistance, grew 
bolder. It was impossible to guard all the scattered mills with 

1 See p. 394. 
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Letfiester f April 17.— The. most melancholy spec- 
tacle ever witnessed at Leicester took place this day, 
in the execution of the seven men under sentence of 
death, via, the six Luddites, for destroying lace 
machines, and firing with intent to kill, ia the fac- 
tory of Messrs. Heathcote and Boden, at Lough- 
borough, last June; the other for arson, or setting 
stacks on fire, at Newbold, in the said county — 
The names of the Luddites were — Joshua Mitchell, 
John Crowder, John Amos, William Towle, Wil 
• liara Withers and Thomas Savsdge ; the name of 
the other Thomas Beavington. As early as six 
o’clock in the morning they were removed, under 
military escort, from the jail to the new Bridewell, 
to be executed on the new drop. On their way, the 
Luddites .very cheerfully sung hymns all the time they 
passed. Beavington seemed very dejected.— Many 
thousands of spectators kept assembling until hoop, to 
witness this truly tragic scene, and conducted them- 
selves in the most peaceable manner. Abouttwelvg 
o’clock the unhappy men appeared on the platform, 
attended by the Rev Mr. Hayton, chaplain to the 
jail.; the Rev. Mr. Vaughan, the Sheriff, and other 
officers* Since their condemnation the Luddites had. 
conducted themselves in the most becoming manner, 
desiring forgiveness of God, and. forgiving Black* 
burn and Burton, (by far the worse characters) who 
were admitted' evidence against them. Beavington, 
an ignorant man, was insensible of his situation to 
the last. Sayidge thanked the Reverend Ministers 
for their kindness <md attention on their behalf; he 
said he had intended to say more, but the time was 
too. far gone, hoped the people would take warning 
by their fate, fear no man, but fear God ; and de-i 
dared their ipnocence of shooting. — Amos address- 
ed the people: — “ Friends and fellow countrymen ! 
You see here six men going to suffer innocently ; 
the man who committed the crime will soon be at 
large. Take warning by our fate — Farewell.” Mit- 
chell said a few words, much similar ; and without 
any apparent agitation they spoke to several friends 
in the crowd ; and threw oranges, &c. to some of 
them, and desired to be remembered to their Not- 
tingham acquaintances. — When all’ things were 
ready for the fatal moment, Amos, with a firm and 
undaunted .voice, said 'they would now sing a hymn, 
and desired the people to join them, which was 
readily complied wjth by numbers. The hymn he 
chose, and to which he pitched the tune, was from 
Dr. Watts. 

All the Luddites joined very earnestly in singing 
the hymn ; immediately after which the platform 
fell, and launched them into eternity. 

Beavington declared his innocence to the last, and 
called God to witness he did not set the stacks on fire. 

We lament to say, that the most of these mis- 
guided men, in the {doom of life, have left widows , 
and more than thirty children , fo add to the miseries 
of the present truly calaraitous.times II 


From The Liverpool Mercury, April 25, 1817 
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soldiers, and it was only after months of activity that the men 
were checked, in an attack on William Cartwright's mill at 
Ranfolds, of which a somewhat modified account is given in 
Shirley . Cartwright was accused of ill-treating two wounded 
rioters in order to extort information from them. Whether this 
is true or not the two died loyal to their fellows, and the minds 
of the workers turned to vengeance. An unsuccessful attack 
was made on Cartwright, and ten days later another mill-owner 
was shot by four men. The temper of the men is shown by the 
fact that although the murderers were known by at least five 
others and must have been guessed by many more, the of er of 
a reward of £2,000 was of no avail. The Government was 
frightened and the West Riding was flooded with soldiers and 
spies, magistrates were endowed with special powers, and finally 
a special commission was set up. The account of the trials that 
followed is interesting, but cannot be attempted here ; many of 
the accused were convicted on the doubtful evidence of men 
trying to save their own lives by betraying their associates. 
Seventeen were executed, three for the murder of Horsfall ; 
many were transported to the colonies. One is glad to learn 
that the chi# traitor was cheated out of the reward of £2,000 
promised jm. 

As to Jk wide-famed 4 Luddite oath which so scared the 
GovernnSnt, a detailed study of all the evidence and of Home 
Office papers has led Mr. and Mrs. Hammond to the conviction 
that there is no evidence to show that the oath was widespread, 
or that it was ever administered except in districts where spies 
were busy at work. 1 

In 1826 there was very general distress and the cotton weavers 
wfere starving. The infinite patience of these oppressed workers 
ms marvellous, if to us not so commendable as to the Vicar of 
Blackburn, who in April 1826 praised them that f none of them 
have transgressed the bounds of propriety, or shown a spirit of 
insubordination to the laws of their country \ But the worthy 
vicar somewhat too rashly assumed that their trust in ‘ Provi- 
1 Hammond, The Skilled Labourer, p. 339. 
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dence and God's servants ' could not be tried too far, for before 
the month was out they had destroyed over 1,000 power-looms 
round Blackburn and Bury. The rioting did not last long ; as 
a result ten wretches were transported, thirty-three others 
imprisoned. 

Summary, i. A tendency to capitalist organization of in- 
dustry had become more and more evident throughout the 
eighteenth century. There were men and money waiting, ready 
to use the increased facilities for production that machinery 
could give. Mechanical invention found earliest scope in the 
cotton and iron industries, because the one was nearly new and 
the other moribund. In wool and other textiles, old customs 
and traditions postponed for a generation the complete transfer 
to production by power and to thorough capitalist organization. 

2. The immediate effect of this revolution in industry was 
an enormous increase of production, which increased the total 
wealth of the nation at an unprecedented rate and that of 
individuals to sums undreamt of earlier ; at the same time there 
was a progressive and rapid degradation of the standard of life of 
the workers, which reached its limit in the years immediately 
following the peace of 1815. 

3. During the whole period humane men were trySte to secure 
the interference of Parliament to prevent the worJR|buses of 
the new system, and after several futile attempts, Parliament 
produced in 1833 the first Factory Act that had in it a germ of 
success. 

4. Since appeals to the law to protect them failed, the workers 
turned to combination as their sole defence against the greed 
of their masters, and the Trade Union movement was born. 

Its early history is one of fairly constant and heroic failure. 
Up to 1832 Government, Parliament, and all the middle and 
upper classes combined to prevent the manual worker taking 
measures to oppose the exploitation of his individual labour. 
For most of the period Trade Unions were illegal societies, 
carried on secretly or at the risk of heavy punishment to the 
leaders. During this time the workers learnt by bitter experience 
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that collective power was not a thing to be won in short bursts 
of enthusiasm, and that they must learn to walk before they 
could run. The dreams of Owen and his followers faded, the 
attempts to organize on a big scale failed, and by 1830 the 
workers were readjr to start the slow, steady process of organic 
growth from small things to large, out of which the movement 
of the next fifty years was to evolve slowly and become the 
second greatest power of the modern world. 

5. By the end of the period the four leading industries of 
England were cotton, wool, iron, and coal, and the two last had 
become indispensable to the two first. Wool had not quite passed 
out of the domestic stage, since most wool-weaving was still done 
with the hand-loom, but the three others were, with very small 
exceptions, organized for capitalist production. 


3. Commerce. Transit. Finance 

The Expansion of Trade. It is obvious that the first effect of 
the industrial revolution must be a great increase in our foreign 
trade. Machinery enabled us to make more goods than were 
actually neecfed at home, and our exports to foreign markets 
increased rapidly. But, since if we sell we must also buy, our 
imports, jfcpecially of raw material for manufacture, rose too. 
The graph on p. 394 gives the official figures for the imports 
and exports from 1760 to 1830, based on the customs returns ; 
they are not at all accurate, but the relative rise and fall is 
sufficiently so to illustrate the general trend. The rise after 
1785 is marked, and it greatly surprised the men of the time 
that the greatest rise of all was in the American trade, just 
when they thought the loss of the Colonies would cause it to 
vanish for ever. In 1786 a commercial treaty had been arranged 
with France, which undid the Methuen Treaty, 1 admitting 
French wines on the same terms as those of Portugal, and lower- 
ing greatly the duties on other imports from France. The old 
policy of the Navigation Laws still persisted and considerably 

1 See p. 292. 
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hampered the trade between the United States and the West 
Indies. 

The effect of the outbreak of the war with France in 1793 
was an upheaval in the world of commerce, but in spite of 
a series of financial crises, to be dealt with later, the actual 
result was a great increase of foreign trade. Napoleon did his 
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best to strangle our commerce and failed ; in retaliation we tried 
to kill the trade of the rest of Europe, and to a large extent 
succeeded. Quite early in the war France, fighting for her life 
against the allied monarchies of Europe, began to seize neutral 
ships ; England laid an embargo on French ships and gradually 
closed the ports of her allies to France. In spite of prohibitive 
insurance rates, trade increased. In the first place a series off 
bad harvests from 1792 forced us to import corn, and the enor-fj 
mous output of our textiles demanded markets at any cost. ) 
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Convinced that the backbone of European resistance to him was 
English gold, made by English trade, Napoleon set out to kill 
the source of that wealth. Early in 1806 England had tried to 
strike at neutral trading with France by declaring a blockade 
from Brest to the Elbe, though in actual fact it was only carried 



out at the mouth of the Seine and in the narrow seas. This 
gave Napoleon a chance of posing as the champion of neutrals, 
and in the Berlin Decrees (1806) he denounced the blockade 
as a breach of international law, and as a reprisal declared the 
British Isles to be in a state of blockade, and ordered that no 
English ship was to enter the harbour of any French ally. In 
1807 the Orders in Council retaliated by refusing to allow any 
ship to go where English ships could not, and seized as lawful 
prize the vessels of all French allies. In spite of our command 
of the sea, by 1809 Napoleon had won considerable success ; 
Denmark, Sweden, and Austria had been forced into the f con- 
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tinental system and our treatment of neutrals was rapidly 
alienating the United States. It is possible that he would have 
succeeded, had he not, by his interference in Spain, caused the 
revolt of the South American colonies and so thrown open to 
us their markets. The enormous amount of our textile pro- 
duction and its cheapness, sweated out of the hand-weavers, 
enabled us to stand the cost of a huge smuggling trade, so that 



FORTUNES MADE BY STEAM, 1825. From a satirical print. 


the Berlin Decrees were largely evaded. High farming at home 
made us nearly self-sufficing in food, and so we were able to hold 
out, and as at the same time with our fleet we cut off all raw 
material from Europe, it was Napoleon's alliances that broke 
down first. That the war brought wealth to some is shown by 
the fact that an income-tax of 2 s. in the pound realized in 1799 
the sum of £6,200,000, and in 1813 £14,485,000, the index figure 
of living for the two years being approximately the same. 

After peace came a drop in trade, which continued till 1820, 
and then a slow increase, varied by the wild speculation of 1825 
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and its resultant crash. The graph of imports and exports is 
interesting in one or two other points. After 1795 the imports 
drop away from the exports ; now actually of course if you sell 
exports you get back the same value of imports ; the difference 
here is represented by the gold that poured into the country, 
and — we may add — poured out again in the huge subsidies by 
which Pitt maintained in being the continental opposition to 
Napoleon. But after 1825 the imports rise above the exports, 
and never again in our history have they changed their relative 
position. Were we then pouring gold out of the country ? Not 
necessarily ; in this case the difference is probably represented 
by the services rendered by our ships in carrying goods, which 
have been since 1800 an important item of ‘ concealed exports 
as they are sometimes called. Another factor which enables us 
to buy apparently more than we sell lies in the interest paid on 
English capital invested abroad, which also during our period 
increased rapidly with improving transit. 

Decay of the Mercantile System. As the eighteenth century 
drew to a close it became more and more evident that the end 
of the old system of regulated trade was near. We have noted 
the new treaty with France in 1786, but the political needs of 
war prevented any further relaxations, though the manufactur- 
ing community was becoming very restive at the hands that 
held them ; and five years after the peace, in 1820, the Mer- 
chants of London definitely petitioned the Government to 
remove all duties not imposed purely for revenue. Edinburgh 
followed, and as a result a Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire and report. 

In 182 3 Huskisson took office as President of the Board of 
Trade, and by degrees he greatly modified the. tariff. He removed! 
prohibitions and reduced duties till the highest was 30 per cent.,] 
making those on raw materials specially light. He also increased 
the warehousing system, so that many more articles could be 
kept in bond, duty free, till needed or re-exported. At the same 
time the stringent rules as to trade with the Colonies were greatly 
relaxed, their trade for the most part being thrown open to the 
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world. Already our ports had been opened to ships of all nations 
on the same terms as they were willing to allow ours. From 
now till the end of our period men like Peel and Huskisson 
became more and more influential, but the real battle of Free 
Trade and Protection was delayed till the forties. 

Transit. Roads. After 1760 there was a great increase in 
the number and extent of turnpike roads and the travelling 
coach became common. Still there were many roads left in a de- 
plorable condition, and the farmers often opposed improvement, 
because they feared the competition of wider markets. Even as 
late as 1815 London streets were often dangerous to traverse. 
Telford and McAdam revolutionized road-making in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and the average speed of coaches 
rose from four or five to seven or eight miles an hour ; a speed 
of even twelve miles per hour was attained between Liverpool 
and' Manchester, and was the subject of complaint in the House of 
Commons. The palmy period of coaching was from 1820 to 1836. 
At the later date there were 3,000 coaches running, with 150,000 
horses and 30,000 coachmen, guards, ostlers, &c. From onev 
■ London tavern 80 coaches started daily to the north and from 
' another 53 to the west. The cost in horses was terrible, and the 
' ten miles an hour speed used up a horse in three or four years. 
At this time there were 1,116 turnpike trusts controlling 22,000 
miles of road. The system was inefficient and wasteful, and 
many of the trusts were insolvent. The decline of coaching 
made matters worse. They raised their tolls and increased the 
frequency of their gates, thereby exasperating the public, while 
the poorer trusts took the tolls and left the roads unmended. 
In 1841 they were allowed, if necessary, to draw on the highway 
rate of the parishes, a concession which was a State subsidy to 
{ * J inefficiency. In 1864 a special committee recommended the 
winding up of all turnpike trusts, and this was done by degrees. 
6 The care of the roads was thrown back on the parishes, and no 
' ■ further remedy provided for twenty-five years. 

Waterways. English roads being so bad one would expect 
a large use to have been made of transit by water, and indeed 
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The Public are respectfully informed, that the 

COMMODORE, 

A NEW AND ELEGANT POST COACH, 

H AS commenced Running from this Office, 
every Morning, quarter before Seven o’clock, 
through Preston' and Garstang, to the Royal Oak 
and King’s Arms Inns, Lancaster. 

Fares to Lancaster, Inisde 7s. Outside 5s. 

Fares to Kendal, ditto 10s. ditto 7s. 
CARLISLE Post Coach, every Morning at 
Eight o’clock, through Preston, Lancaster, Ken- 
dal, Shap and Penrith, to the Bush Inn and Coffee 
House, Carlisle, in Eighteen Hours. 

WHITEHAVEN Coach, through Kendal, 
Ambleside, Keswick, Cookermouth, Maryport, See. 
to the King’s Arms Inn, Whitehaven, every Morn- 
ing at Eight o’clock, Sunday excepted. 

ULVERSTONE, Cartmel, Dalton and Miln- 
thorpe Coach, every Morning at, a quarter before 
Seven and Eight o’clock. 

EDINBURGH Light Post Coach, through 
Langholm, Howick, Selkirk and Middleton, to the 
Black Bull, Edinbro’, every Morning. 

GLASGOW Post Couch, through Eedefechan, 
Lockerby, Moffat, Elvanfoot, Douglas, Hamilton, 
to the Trongate Inn, Glasgow, every Morning at 
Eight. 

YORK and Harrowgate, the Royal Pilot, Light 
Post Coach, (only four inside) every Morning at 
Five q’clock, through Preston, Blackburn, WhalTey, 
Clitberoe, Gisburn, Skipton, Otley, Weathevby, 
arrives at the -Black Swan and York Tavern York/ 
at half- past Nine o’clock, returns from thence by the 
same route every Morning, at Six o'clock 
PORT-PATRICK and Dumfries Coach, by- 
Castle Douglas, Newton- Douglas, Glenbue, Stran" 
raer, to Port- Patrick, from whence a safe and im- 
I mediate passage to Donaghadee, in Ireland, may be 
obtained, being only sixteen miles across the water. 

HULL, -Gainsborough, Scarborough, Whitby, 
Durham Sunderhnd, Shields, Newcastle -upon Tyne 
and Morpeth Coaches, every Morning at Five- 
o’clock, also At Eight o’clock. 

ROYAL MAI Lto Carlisle, every Afternoon. at 
a quarter past Five o’clock, to the Bush Inn, 
Coffee- house, Carlisle, 

Performed by 

F. BRETB ERTON, & Co. 
Who are hot accouniable fur any Box, Trunk. 
Parcel or Packages of any description, unless en- 
tered and insurance paid lor accordingly. 


Crown Inn, Redcross-street , Live? poo L 



NEW POST COACH, 

(Only Fo ur Inside,) 

TO LONDON, 

CALLED PRINCE SAXE COBOURG, 

T S rtm ever Y Morning at Seven 

cI l oc ^» and f nves at the Sw A ^.. ? f TH . TW 

Three o’eiock’prtcise?y^ D0N ' *T* * 

Performed by SAMUEL HENSHAW & Co. 

Who are happy to announce, they hwe^cc ceded in 
establishing this Coach on the mos&re$pectabIe svs- 
SUkJ* P erfo ' m * -journey in less time than other* 
not by excessive driving, but by its taking the shorty 
est rout, and strict attention paid that no time is 
SSSSf 117 A St u Steady Coachmen and Guards a?e 
fw C «, d; aDd the Public are Respectfully informed 
that every exertion has been useS to complete it a 
respectable, safe, pleasant, and expeditious convey, 
men* and %hted, and only Hur Coach* 
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Advertisements from The Liverpool Mercury of Aug. 23, 1816^ and 
May 23, 1817 


A Table of all the Locks . Wears, Bridges, &c upon the River Thames, from Lerhlade, to Loudon Bridge. 1787 
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such had been the case. Since pack- 
horses were the onfy possible means 
of carriage in many districts and the 
roads in winter almost impassable 
everywhere, heavy goods were usually 
forwarded by river or sea. For 
example, all through the Middle 
Ages and up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Bawtry on the Idle was an 
important port. In the map no place 
could look more inland, lying in the 
hollow of south Yorkshire between 
Doncaster and Retford. Yet it was, 
all through these centuries, the main 
port of export for Sheffield goods, 
which reached it by a road journey 
of twenty miles and thence passed 
in barges down the Idle into the Trent 
via Stockwith to Hull and thence by 
sea to the East Coast, London, and 
the Continent. England, in fact, 
was studded with these river ports, 
such as Willington near Burton-on- 
Trent and Winsford on the Weaver, 
from which the pottery of Stafford- 
shire found its way east and west. 
But river transit has peculiar diffi- 
culties, especially on the small rivers 
of England, which are apt to flood, 
to dry up, or to make shoals or 
rapids, with the delightful uncertainty 
of the English climate. Attempts at 
improvements of the river beds 
themselves had proved costly and 
not always successful, and the step 
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from artificial short cuts in the rivers to entire artificial rivers 
was not long delayed. The first of the canals has already been 
referred to, 1 and after 1750 an extensive system was developed. 
It was the enterprise of the Duke of Bridgewater and the genius 
of James Brindley, a self-educated engineer, that started the move- 
ment. In 1760 carriage between Manchester and Liverpool by 


■ 


THE BRIDGEWATER CANAL crossing the Irwell. 

From Aikin’s Description of the Country from Thirty to Forty Miles 
round Manchester , 1795. 


road cost £2 a ton, by water along the Mersey and Irwell it cost 
12$., but was very uncertain and tedious. When the Duke of 
Bridgewater proposed a canal he was fought by the vested interest 
of the river navigation monopoly, just as later the canals fought 
the railways. The scheme proved very costly, and the duke's 
resources were stretched to the utmost, though he reduced his 
personal expenditure to £400 a year and Brindley’s salary to 
£ 1 a week, and not always that. This canal was completed in 


1 See p. 287. 
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I773> and his two canals cost the duke £ 220,000 . The new 
highway increased Manchester trade and made Liverpool ; for 
previously the export route had been via Bridgnorth and the 
Severn. In 1766 Brindley started on the Grand Trunk Canal 
to link the Mersey, Severn, and Trent. The engineering feat 
was considerable, involving a rise of 395 feet with two flights 
of 35 and 40 locks respectively, five tunnels, one being if miles 
long, and five aqueducts over the Dove and Trent. It was 

Wrisw e/ 1 ' /u&'£ cl CLomi* mjl/ /£ 



opened in 17 77, and Hull was thus linked with Liverpool. Later 
the Trent was connected with the Severn via Wolverhampton 
and with the Thames via Lichfield and Oxford. The new com- 
munications made possible the pottery developments of Josiah 
Wedgwood. The cost of carriage by canal was about one quarter 
that by road. 

In 1769 the forty-one years' work on the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal was begun. This had to be carried over a rise of over 
500 ft. and through a tunnel nearly a mile long. And so the 
work went on in spite of the usual opposition with the usual 
artificial arguments : the new system would diminish the breed 
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of horses, would injure the coastal trade, weaken the navy. 
The road carriers, the innkeepers, the farmers (who objected to 
wasting good grain land by covering it with water), all raised 
their cry. But in the end a whole system was made that linked 
up Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, and London, a system which the 
coming railways first bought up and then disastrously allowed 
to fall into disuse. 

Ships and Docks. As remarkable as anything was the 
increase and development of our shipping. In 1760 we are still 
in the line of development from the days of Drake. Most trading 
vessels were about 300 tons burden ; East Indiamen built 
specially for the trade ranged from 700 to 1,000 tons. About 
1770 copper was first used to sheathe ships’ bottoms, and thus 
frequent careenage could be avoided. 

During the war the size and number of vessels increased ljpth 
by building and by capture. In the American War of 1812 we 
found ourselves outclassed and began to build larger ships up 
to 3,000 tons. Compared to modern ships they were rather 
tubs, the length being generally about four times the beam. In 
1802 the first steamboat appeared on the Clyde, the Charlotte 
Dundas ; in 1807 there was one in America ; in 1812 the Comet 
was running successful passenger services, and by 1821 steam- 
packets plied the Channel and the Irish Sea. All these were 
wooden boats and driven by paddles. In 1819 the Savannah 
crossed the Atlantic in 29! days under sail and steam (but only 
89 hours of the voyage were with steam), and a Government 
cutter chased her for a day off Ireland, thinking she was on fire ! 
The first steam voyage to Calcutta was achieved in 1825. A few 
iron boats appeared after 1818, but the use of this metal was very 
slowly adopted. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century most ships discharged 
their cargoes either directly on to wharves by the river-side or 
into lighters and barges. In rivers, such as the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Bristol Avon, where the rise and fall of the 
tide was considerable, the first of these plans was difficult, and 
the second became increasingly dangerous as the size of ships 
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increased. Besides this, the discharging of cargoes into lighters 
and the enormous number of labourers engaged in the process 
gave opportunity for endless thieving. Casks were secretly 
tapped or caused to leak, bags of sugar and spices opened or 
cut and part of their contents abstracted, and even the tackle 
and fitments of the vessels themselves carried off under cover 
of the dark. The pilfering became a systematized trade, fully 
comparable to the smuggling of the same era, and mates of 
vessels and watchmen were well paid to connive at it. It was 
said that as much as thirty guineas would be passed to a ship’s 
officer to shut his eyes to a night’s prowl in the ship’s hold, 
while lighters and bumboats hovered round ready to dash off 
with the spoil. One merchant discovered that the lightermen 
loaded his oil barrels upside down and claimed the oil that thus 
flowed into their hold as perquisite ; the booty of one load 
amounted to fourteen casks full. 

Previous to 1750 there had been few wet docks in Great 
Britain ; docks at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, have existed since the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and Glasgow had a harbour and a graving dock by 1662. In 1715 
the first dock at Liverpool was opened, and three more were 
added by the end of the century. Then began the development 
of London ; in 1802 the West India Dock was opened, covering 
some twelve acres of water-space in two divisions, with ample 
quays and warehouses ; in 1829 the South Dock was added. 
The London Docks were opened in 1805, to receive tobacco, rice, 
wine, and brandy, and St. Katharine’s followed in 1828. 
Liverpool had ten docks by 1834, an( * most of the leading ports 
followed. 

Posts and News. A general postal service developed very 
gradually. In 1683 there was a penny post in London, and 
later there was a service for a twelve-mile radius from the General 
Post Office, with charges according to distance. In 1785 John 
Palmer introduced a system of post by stage-coach, and by the 
end of the eighteenth century most large towns had a daily 
delivery, and small ones two or three times a week. The postage 
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™ANMER E ferry steUm packet 

jf 1 Packet has commenced running from the 
X New Slip, at the West Side of the Queen’s 
? r j a ^ ,n £ Docks, where every convenience will 
. ioun “ for ta ^ing on board and discharging Car- 
nages, Carts, Horses, and Cattle of every description, 
going to and from Cheshire, without the trouble that 
has hitherto been experienced in the Common Sail 
Boats, and which it ts the intention of the Proprie- 
tors as much as possible to obviate. This Vessel 
is peculiarly adapted tor Carriages, &c. to drive on 
board, without the trouble of unharnessing, and 
will >e found a most eligible and safe Conveyance 
tor Gentlemen going to 

CHESTER RACES, 

As sha crosses from Liverpool to Tranmere every 
half hour, remaining only ten minutes on each side, 

TERMS OF- PASSAGE: 

A hour-wheeled Carriage, with two Horses s. d, 

and Passengers ...... 10 0 

A Gig and Horse, with Passengers.. 4 0 

if more than one Horse, extra for each... 1 O 

ohouki any of the above return the same day, 

Hair Price will be charged. 

Horse and Rider.....,.., 1 6 

Cattle, per bead *!!!*!!! !!!!!!!!** 1 0 

Sheep, per score .....!!!!!!!"!""*.* 3 0 

Pigs and Calves. ,.!.!!]"!!.**],***** 0 5 

Cart and Horse 4 0 

and two Horses 5 Q 

alf Pi”ice for Carts returning the same day. 

Corn, Fiour, Meal, Bran, See. per 0 2 

Passengers on Sundays 0 4 

Ditto, Working Days !.,!!! '* 0 3 

Market People, allowed to carry three Bas- 
kets or Hampers without any additional 

charge o 3 

Performed by BATMAN, FRENCH & Co. 

Liverpool, 1 st May , 1817. j 

From The Liverpool Mercury, May 2, 1817 
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was collected on delivery. A letter to Edinburgh or Dublin 
from London cost 6 d. To India and the Colonies the postal service 
was partly controlled by the Admiralty, and delivery seemed 
a matter of chance. 

The earliest Daily Newspaper appeared in Dublin in 1700. 
The first English daily was the Daily Courant in 1702 ; after 
1776 there were several in London, including the Morning Post 
(1772) and The Times (1788). The duty on each issue in 1797 
was 3LL per paper, and the price 6 Id. or yd. There was also 

I F any fober Family of 3 or 4 and fome tolera- 
Subftance, will look afcer a hrge Ho life, about 20 
Miks from London ; he fhali have an Apartment gtath^ 
with a Dairy, pretty large Kitchen, Gardens and 
Orchards new planted. There will be a great many 
Herbs for dijflillation : There are 2 good Market- 
Towns a Mile on each Hand, to which Poft comes 
3 timer a Week, and Carriers as often, and Coach 
to and fro every Day. 

THE POST. Advertisement from Houghton’s Collection for 
Improvement of Husbandry and Trade , Aug. 28, 1696. 

a tax on advertisements. In 1819 a bond was demanded of 
each paper as security for fines if inflicted for blasphemous or 
seditious libel. 

Banking and Finance. There was a considerable development 
of banking during this period of great industrial expansion. The 
Bank of England maintained its monopoly in London, and was 
a comparatively firm rock in a shifting world. In 1763 the 
speculation that had prevailed throughout Europe during the 
Seven Years’ War met the consequent crisis and there was 
a general crash, which included the great house of Neuville Bros, 
in Amsterdam. English merchants were affected, and only 
saved by advances from the Bank of nearly a million. The 
Bank’s charter was renewed in 1764. 

The effect of the industrial revolution on finance was the 
great demand for advances and for circulating media. Bank of 
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England notes did not circulate outside London ; moreover, the 
country areas had great need of credit facilities. Country banks 
rapidly increased in number, but since the law did not allow 
banks of issue (i. e. banks issuing their own notes) to have more 
than six partners, the provision of large stable banking com- 
panies was impossible and numbers of small ones arose ; all 
sorts of people, chemists, tailors, shopkeepers, bakers, taking to 
banking. In 1750 there were not twelve banks outside London, 
by 1793 there were 400, most of them with inadequate supplies of 
cash or credit to cover their issue of notes. Meanwhile the great 
Bank had been learning, at a price, how to meet the expanding 
needs of the merchants. There had been crises in 1770 and 1771 
and in 1783. After this last the Bank adopted the rule of restrict- 
ing note issues when gold began to be withdrawn and increasing 
them as the gold flowed back. In 1793 came a serious crisis of 
trade with the outbreak of war. The previous year had b?en 
bad, and in November the number of bankruptcies had been 
double the usual rate. In February 1793 the Bank refused to 
advance money on the securities offered by a house, which in 
consequence failed for a million, and the failure spread. The 
Bank, anxious for its own safety, contracted its issues, raised 
the rate at which it advanced money, and waited events. Pitt 
saved the situation by promising to advance five millions in 
Exchequer Bills to merchants on security of goods of all kinds. 
Actually only two millions were needed, and the Government 
made a small profit on the transaction. Only two of the borrowers 
went bankrupt. For two years things were quietly prosperous, 
but 1797 brought a serious crisis which had been foreshadowed 
in 1795. There were several causes : 

1. In 1793 Parliament had passed an Act allowing the Govern- 
ment to draw on the Bank of England to an unlimited amount. 
Pitt, believing the war was going to be short, and afraid to risk 
heavy taxation, exercised his power and drew advances in four 
years of nearly 10 millions, besides floating costly loans. 

2. Gold was pouring out of the country in subsidies to the 


allies and in naval expenditure. In four years some 37 millions 
had gone in this way. The Bank made up the diminishing 
circulation by note issues, and so still further decreased its 
relative reserve of gold. 

3. The country banks were in great disorder, and in crises drew 
on the Bank of England for gold. 

4. There was a panic over a French invasion, and people with- 
drew and hoarded gold. 

The Bank, though solvent, had not the gold to pay the claims 
on it, and in 1797 the Bank Restriction Act was passed, 
suspending cash payments of bank-notes and allowing unlimited 
issue of notes. Up to 1809 this power was used sparingly ; Pitt 
ceased demanding advances and took to taxation, and things 
went more smoothly. After 1809 the effect of the mutual 
blockades made trade an increasingly risky investment. The 
opening of the South American markets, already noticed, added 
to the fury of speculation, and the Bank lent itself to the general 
trend, and increased its note issues, reaching in 1810 the sum 
of 21 millions, and the country banks supplied probably 30 
millions more. Hence the price of gold rose and the exchange 
fell seriously. In 1810 the Report of the Bullion Committee 
advised resumption of cash payments, and expressed the opinion 
that the rise in the price of bullion and the fall of the exchange 
were due to over-issue of notes. They were not believed and 
Parliament rejected the report. The effect of the depreciation 
of the bank-note was serious ; landlords lost as much as 17 per 
cent, of the real value of the rents, and creditors of long standing 
as much as 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, of the sums owed them. 
In 1814-15 with the coming of peace came the crash ; many 
country banks failed, and the general note issue was thus lessened. 
In 1816 the Bank resumed partial cash payments, and in 1819 
an Act ordered their complete restoration by 1823 ; actually 
they were resumed in 1821. 

Meanwhile, a number of joint-stock banks had been founded 
which were not authorized to issue notes, but which worked by 
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THE GROWTH OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. Above, a £ioo Exchequer 
Note of 1709. Below, one of the first £1 notes which were issued in the 
financial crisis of 1797 
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means of cheques. 1 As early as 1775 a clearing-house had been 
established in London. A clearing-house is a place where all 
the cheques drawn on the several banks and paid into other 
banks are set off against one another and the net balances due 
are determined. By 1814, of 940 private banks, 207 were of the 
kind that did not issue notes. In 1826 an Act authorized the 
formation of joint-stock banks of issue outside a 65 miles radius 
from London. But the cheque system was fully established, 
and was destined to supersede notes almost entirely. In 1832 
an inquiry into our banking system was held, and it was followed 
by the Act of 1833. This Act made bank-notes legal tender, 
ordered the Bank to publish its accounts, repaid part of the 
Government debt to the Bank, but reduced its yearly payment 
to the Bank for managing the public debt. It also declared 
joint-stock banks issuing cheques to be legal, a point about which 
there had been some doubt. Immediately the London and 
Westminster Bank was founded in London. The charter of 
the Bank of England was renewed till 1855. 

Coinage. There was a great scarcity of silver coins to meet 
all this swift expansion of trade ; they were also much depreciated. 
The war in Spain had drawn £100,000,000 in bullion or coin 
out of the country. In 1816, after the war, gold was adopted 
as the legal standard, though with the exception of Portugal 
we remained the only gold country till 1871. Silver ceased to 
be legal tender for sums over 40s. In 1817 new coinage was 
issued, and the 20s. sovereign replaced the guinea of 21s. 

Joint-Stock Companies. We have seen the beginning of joint- 
stock enterprises ; the South Sea Bubble of 1720 had consider- 
ably shaken public opinion, and an Act of Parliament had been 
passed ordering all joint-stock companies to be incorporated 
either by charter or by Act of Parliament. Adam Smith’s 
influence was against them, for he held that since the system 

1 A note is a promise of a bank to pay, which must be honoured or the 
bank is bankrupt ; a cheque is a promise of an individual to pay, and is 
only honoured by the bank if it holds enough of the individual’s money to 
cover it. 
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threw the direction of other people’s money into the hands of 
a small group its administration must inevitably be wasteful 
or negligent. In fact, the whole tendency of the time was in 
favour of the single enterprising capitalist, who gave his money 
and his brains and staked all his resources on the success of the 
venture. He might possibly induce others to lend him money, 
as Arkwright did, but the investment of money in transferable 
shares in a concern over which one had no further control did 
not attract an age drunk with the glories of competitive indi- 
vidualism. Indeed, until some form of limitation of liability 
was devised, such investment could not be attractive, for the 
possession of a few pound shares in a badly bankrupt company 
might involve one’s whole fortune, since all the partners were 
liable to the whole extent of their property for the debts of the 
insolvent business. However, in 1825, it was made possible to 
form a joint-stock company without getting a charter ffom 
Parliament. 

Summary. 1. There was as great extension of our foreign trade 
as of our manufactures, and not even war nor the strangling grip 
of out-of-date regulation succeeded in stifling it. In every 
direction trade increased; new markets appeared and old ones 
grew. Belief in the old system of subordinating trade to national 
policy was rapidly dying, and by the end of the period the battle 
between Free Trade and Protection is already joined, and the 
preliminary skirmishes are foreshadowing the final victory of 
laisser-faire. 

2. Communications of all kinds were greatly improved both 
in ease and speed. Canals were made throughout the country, 
roads restored to something of the state in which Rome had left 
them fourteen hundred years before, ships grew in speed and 
tonnage, and the beginning of steam-power appeared on the 
ocean. Posts became general, and newspapers a necessity, at 
least for the rich. England was ceasing to be an aggregation of 
more or less isolated villages. 

3. Banking grew also to meet the new demands, and a com- 
merce based on credit and paper currency started its amazing 
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NEW LONDON BRIDGE, 'with the Lord Mayor’s Procession passing under 
the unfinished arches, Nov. 9, 1827. 


4. Legislation and Government Action. Economic 
Theory. Taxation 

Chief Legislation of the Period (excluding Factory Acts which 
were dealt with in chapter 2). 

1. General Enclosure Acts. Private Enclosure Acts had 
gone merrily through Parliaments entirely indifferent to the fate 
of the poor until, in 1774, the same casual method, applied to 
a case in which a rich man was opposed to the scheme, brought 
a storm about the head of the Government. Whereupon a series 
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of Standing Orders were made to regulate procedure, some of 
which have already been mentioned. 1 On the whole they pro- 
tected the large holder against the avarice of his fellow, but did 
nothing for the poorer. 

General Enclosure Bills were recommended by two Parliamen- 
tary Committees, and were introduced in 1795, 1796, 1797, and 
1800. In 1801 the first General Enclosure Act was passed. The 
object of these Bills was to standardize procedure and so lessen 
the cost of 'enclosure, and to allow a certain majority of holders 
to arrange enclosure without recourse to Parliament. The Board 
of Agriculture which drafted them, of which Arthur Young was 
secretary, inserted clauses making some provision for the poorer 
members of the village community. These clauses invariably 
disappeared as the Bills progressed through Parliament. The 
opposition to these Bills was so determined that in 1801 the 
Board confined itself to one that merely cheapened procedure, 
and this became law. An attempt in 1813 to avoid single Acts 
of Enclosure again failed, and it was not till 1836 that a real 
General Enclosure Act was passed. 

2. The story of the Corn Laws, the agitation against which 
becomes strong in the latter part of our period, must now be 
told. The Corn Law of 1689 remained in force till 1765. During 
that period it had apparently worked satisfactorily ; prices had 
been low, but were prevented from sinking so low as to put 
land out of cultivation. After 1765 the principle of corn legisla- 
tion remained the same, but the effect of war and of bad seasons 
caused frequent change in details. In 1773 all restrictions on 
internal trade in corn were abolished, and the prices at which 
import and export were allowed were frequently altered, in each? 
case with the object of steadying prices and securing in war-time 
enough food for the population. But there were forces at work 
that no scheme of tariffs could control, and bad seasons and the 
impossibility of importing corn from countries devastated by 
war, and over seas infested by hostile navies, gradually ran 
prices up to famine limit. At the same time the high prices 

1 See p. 312. 
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had the effect of bringing much more land under cultivation, 
e ven uplands and wastes, which in normal times were not worth 

thinking of for corn-growing. 
It is usually considered that 
up to 1815, though the laws 
regulating export and import 
probably tended to steady 
prices (except when con- 
ditions became too abnor- 
mal), they kept a fair balance 
between producer and con- 
sumer. 

After 1815 the growth of 
population had caught up 
the food-production of the 
country, and there was no 
margin to export, though 
freedom of export was 
allowed. On the other hand, 
the sudden cessation of war 
restored the possibility of 
import from the Continent, 
and prices dropped by over 
100 per cent. Ruin faced 
the farmers and the land- 
lords. In 1801 a similar 
thing had happened, and the 
limit below which import was 
not allowed was raised from 
50s. to 63s., but war was 
renewed and prices rose a- 
gain. The 18x5 crisis was 


hunting a 

LOAF. 


G OOD people I pray give ear unto what I say, 
And pray do not call it sedition, (pate, 
* or these great men of late they have crack’d my 
1 m wounded in a woeful condition, 

Fal la! de ral, &c. 

For Derby it’s true, and Nottingham too, 

I oor men to the jail they’ve been taking, 
they say that Ned JLud as I understood, 

A thousand wide frames has been breaking. 

Fal lai, &c? 

Now is it not bad there’s no work to be had. 
The poor to be starv’d in their station ; 

And if they do steal they’re strait sent to the jail. 
And they’re hang’d by the laws of the nation. 

Fal la!, &c. 

Since this time last year I’ve been very queer. 
And I ve had a sad national cross ; 

VP, and down, from town unto town, 

%> ith a shilling to buy a big loaf, 

Fal lai, &c. 

I met was Sir Francis Burdclt. 
He told me he’d been in the Tower ; 

I told him my mind a big loaf was to find. 

He said you must ask them in power. 

Fal lai, &cv 


— CJLiblb was 

more permanent, and Parliament met it by prohibiting import as 
ong as wheat did not rise above 8o S . Often prices kept below 
this, but a bad season sent them up, and a growing agitation 
against this protection of the farmer and landlord and exploita- 
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tion of the consumer marks the rest of our period. The possibilities 
of importation increased yearly as American wheat became avail- 
able, and the half-starved workers clamoured for food kept out of 
the markets by a Parliament of landlords, while the manufacturers 



SATIRICAL CARTOON OF 1819 

hoped that cheaper food would mean less money-wages and so 
cheapen production. The climax of the story is later than 1834. 

3. The increasing severity of the Game Laws is one marked’ 
feature of the times. Up to 1770 game had hardly been rigorously 
preserved in this country, except the royal stag, the sport of 
kings. The changing attitude is foreshadowed by Fielding in 
the respective positions towards the poacher of Squires Allworthy 
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and Western. The sport of the rich became more exclusive, 
just at the moment when the degradation of the labourer made 
the wild birds and beasts of the woods essential to his existence. 
In 1770 an Act was passed making any one killing game at night 
punishable by 3-6 months’ imprisonment on the evidence of one 
witness only. On a second conviction the penalty was 6-12 
months and a public whipping. In 1800 the law was made 
more stringent, and two people found with a gun, or other 
evidence of intent to poach, were liable to imprisonment with 
hard labour, and on a second conviction to two years and a 
whipping, or the offender might be sentenced to serve in the 
army or navy. This severe Act tended to make the culprits 
resort to violence rather than be taken, and to work in gangs 
for mutual protection. In 1803 such resistance was made 
punishable by death. In 1816 a man found at night unarmed, 
but with a net for poaching, was made liable to seven years’ 
transportation. The severity of the Act defeated its purpose, 
for gradually juries became unwilling to convict, and in 1825 it 
, was modified, and transportation reserved for the second offence. 
An attempt in 1831 to modify the punishments was defeated in 
the House of Lords. 

That the laws were not a dead letter is shown by the numbers 
convicted, 8,502 in three years (1827-30), many of them mere 
1 boys. And it must be remembered that most of the magistrates 
were game preservers, with no pity or sympathy for a starving 
poacher. Also it must be recognized that the labourers them- 
selves attached no shame to the act of poaching. They entirely 
refused to regard it as stealing: ‘ the wild beasts of the field 
were there for the use of all '. They were paid starvation wages, 
and then if they dared to help themselves to what they regarded 
as nature’s bounty they were condemned to the life of outcasts. 
Atone assize in 1829 seven men were transported for life, nine 
for fourteen years, for one poaching fray alone. But even 
savage laws did not seem enough to the gentlemen of England 
in the battle of * sport ' versus starvation. Some time before 
1817 the setting of spring-guns became common, and men were 
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killed and wounded in considerable numbers. After some ten 
years the accidents due to lack of discrimination on the part of 
the guns, which unfortunately could not distinguish between 
a trespasser and a gamekeeper, caused so much scandal that the 
law stepped in and made spring-guns illegal. There were a few 
men bold and public-spirited enough to speak against this savage 
upholding of the pleasures of the rich against the depredations 
of the poor. Turner, member for York in 1782, Fox in 1796, 
and Sheridan, Curwen, and Romilly raised their voices in vain. 

4. The Combination Laws of 1799 and 1800 have already 
been described, 1 but even these were not drastic enough for some, 
and any old law that could be twisted for use against the workers 
was unsparingly used. In 1819, when distress was great and the 
Government even more than usual in a panic, the notorious 
Six Acts were passed. By these public meetings that in any 
wa f criticized the Government were suppressed, search for arms 
authorized, all working-class publications subjected to the stamp 
duty, and the law of seditious libel tightened. 

The Suspension in 1802, and the Repeal in 1813, of the 
Laws empowering Justices to fix Wages were the answers 
of the Government to the attempts by the workers to call the 
law to their aid, and in 1814 the laws regulating apprenticeships 
went too. 

5. The changes in the Poor Law by Act of Parliament were 
not great. In 1782 Gilbert's Act ordered that able-bodied poor 
should be found work, not sent to workhouses ; hence developed 
the ‘ roundsman * 2 and other systems. In 1796 Pitt proposed 
as an alternative to a minimum wage a reform of the Poor Law, 
and in 1797 a Bill for that purpose was discussed. It proposed 
to train children in ‘ Schools of Industry to make allowances 
to families of more than two children, and to find employment 
for indigent folk. People unable to earn full wages were to 
have them supplemented from the rates, and money might be 
advanced to help a poor man to buy a cow or other animal. 
A man need not be utterly destitute before obtaining help. If 

1 See p. 377. 2 See p. 32S. 



Bebbington, Printer, 22, Goulden St. Oldham Road Manchester 
and sold by H. Andrews, 27, St. Peter Street, Leeds. 

Come all you gallant poachers, that ramble void of care. 
That walk out on a moonlight night, with your dog, gun, and 
snare; 

The hare and lofty pheasant you have at your command, 

Not thinking of your last career upon Van Dieman’s Land. 

Poor Thomas Brown, of Nottingham, Jack Williams, and Poor 
Joe, 

Were three determin’d poachers, as the country well doth know 
At night they were trepann’d by the keepers hid in sand, 

And fourteen years transported were upon Van BiemaiTs Land 

The first day we landed upon the fatal shore. 

The planters came around us — their might be 20 score. 

They rank’d us up like horses and sold us out of hand, '{Land. 
They yok’d usin a plough, braveboys, to plough Van Diemaii’s 
Our cottages we live in are built of clods and clay. 

And rotten straw for bedding, yet we dare nfit say nay. 
Around our cots a curling fire— we slumber when we can. 
And drive the wolves and tigers oft upon Van Dieman’s Land. 
Oft times when I do slumber, I have a pleasant dream. 

With my sweet girl sitting near me close by a purling stream 
Thro’ England I’ve been roaming, with her at my command, 
And waken broken-hearted upon Van Dieman’s Land. 
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passed, the Act would have produced much the same results as 
the Speenhamland scheme, 1 and though the clauses that allowed 
help to prevent rather than to succour destitution were good, 
the Bill was too much of a patchwork to receive much support. 
The opposition was great and Pitt did not even defend his Bill ; 
nothing was done. 

He did, however, do something to ease the pressure of the 
Law of Settlement. In 1795 it w r as made illegal to remove 
a person until he became actually chargeable to the parish, and 
to do so in any case, if he was dangerously ill ! The change 
made movement easier since a parish could no longer turn out 
a new-comer. He still, of course, was liable to be removed, if 
he fell out of work long enough to become destitute. An attempt 
in 1800 to allow temporary help from his adopted parish was 
defeated. 

o. One of the most oppressive measures of the times was the 
Stamp Duty on newspapers and pamphlets. In 1819 a duty 
of 4 d. on every paper or pamphlet costing less than 6 d. aimed 
at muzzling the champions of the poor. It did not entirely 
succeed, for we find the poor combining to read even yd. journals, 
but it undoubtedly made the spread of movements in favour of 
reform more difficult. 

Administrative Action. In government by oligarchy, such as 
that of England after the Revolution of 1688, the administration 
of the laws is apt to be even more oppressive than the laws 
themselves, and this, for reasons we shall see later, was especially 
so from 1789 to 1850. 

During our period the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
■\ from 1794 to 1802, again in 1816-17, and the rulers were free to 
| arrest and imprison for years any one they found in inconvenient 
^opposition. 

The Treatment of Assemblies, peaceable and riotous, was 
of a kind almost unbelievable by twentieth-century people 
before the Great War. There was some excuse for this in the 
inadequate police arrangements, which belonged to a long-past 

1 See p. 328. 
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of the earth, the soldiers were as likely as not to side with the 

rioters. It was for this reason that 
Pitt introduced in the early days 
of the French war the system of 
barracks, in order to detach the 
^®||i army from the intimacies of civil 

life. In vain Fox objected that a 
military police was the worst kind 
of police ; the ruling class cared 
on ty *° secure themselves. Even 
in barracks the army proved very 
unreliable, and regiments were 
^ ~ ~ constantly moved away from 

r H i I H i n I , f 1 1 I areas in which their loyalty was 
J — Li «L UXll JJUUe being corrupted. The militia, 
drawn from the general body of 

See! sec! where freedom’s noblest cham- the nation. Was no more to be 

shout* shout i illustrious patiiot band, trusted, and in food riots was apt 

Her Xlr ,li0 “ s tbcir s “ to side with the mob. There 

And shout* for freedom make the welkm wagj however> one force that 

While f?ll corruption and her hdlisltorw the authorities COuld trust, the 

Peterioo. volunteer cavalry known as the 

soon shall fair freedom’s sous their right ' Yeomanry *. They were drawn 

Soon shall ail Europe jom the hallowed from the wclf-to^do classes and 

Of Liberty and Freedom, Equal Rights became the mOSt hated men Of 

Heaven's^choiccst blcsc.ng acn-n thin thdr **Y- 1x1 0ne CaSe in l8 °9 

. gjorious cause, the Government even used the 

While meanly tyrants, crawling minions, 

„ . German Legion to suppress a 

Tremble at their feats performed ca . . . _ ... . _ 

Peterioo. revolt of the militia and to 

Britons be firm assert your rights heboid Overawe the Crowd at the public 

sold - floggings that followed. 

WhlleTwa^-Xttng What meaIlt t0 reV0lt a § ainSt 

starvation in the early nineteenth 

And silent contemplate, the deeds oa J 

Peterf oo. century may be illustrated by the 

treatment meted out on four specific occasions. After the 
Luddite disturbances in Yorkshire in 1812 the general in 


Seel sec! where freedom’s noblest cham- 
pion stands, 

Shout' shout ! illustrious patiiot band, 

Here grateful millions their generous 
tribute bring, 

And shouts for freedom make the welkin 
ring, 

While fell corruption and her hellish crew 

The blood-stained trophies gained at 
Peterioo. 

Soon shall fair freedom’s sons their right 
regain, 

Soon shall all Europe join the hallowed 
strain, 

Of Liberty and Freedom, Equal Rights 
and Laws, 

Heaven's choicest blessing crown this 
glorious cause, 

While meanly tyrants, crawling minions, 
too. 

Tremble at their feats performed cn 
Peterioo. 

Britons be firm assert your rights, be bold 

Perish like heroes not like slaves bo sold, 

Firmly unite, bid millions be free, 

Will to your children glorious liberty, 

While cowards — despots long may keep 
in vievr, 

And silent contemplate^ the deeds oa. 
Peterioo. 
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charge of the soldiers there adopted the plan of continually 
moving small bodies of soldiers about at night, calling people 
up in the small hours to house and feed them. At the same 
time the magistrates were given pow r er to search for arms and 
to disperse assemblies without the formality of reading the 
Riot Act. 



Satirical cartoon of 1819. 


The story of Peterloo is one of the best known in our social 
history. In 1819 there was great unrest; prices were high, 
wages low, and there was a strong agitation on foot for a reform 
of the franchise. Lancashire Reformers announced a meeting in 
St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, and a crowd of 60,000 assembled. 
The people were in their Sunday clothes, about a third of them 
were women, and there were many children. The promoters of 
the meeting took every possible precaution to ensure that order 
should be kept, and the chief speaker, Henry Hunt, offered him- 
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self the night before to the magistrate as hostage for the crowd's 
good behaviour. But no sooner had he begun to speak than 
the Yeomanry dashed forward waving their swords. The crowd 
made way for them, and Hunt was arrested. Suddenly the 
Yeomanry turned, hitting wildly at the massed people. As 
a result of the charge that followed eleven people died, and over 
400 were wounded. The Government, instead of calling the 
magistrates to account for unjustified abuse of their powers, 
sent their thanks, and Hunt and three others were imprisoned. 
Fortunately, the Government in this case overreached itself, 
The Times reported the actual facts, and the middle classes, 
revolted by such careless oppression, rallied to the ranks of 
reform. 

In 1830 came the last revolt of the agricultural worker. The 
labourers had by that date reached perhaps the lowest level of 
degradation, and in the summer an outbreak of arson and 
destruction appeared in KgnL The main attack was on thresh- 
ing machines, which took from the labourer his principal winter 
work, but ricks were fired in vengeance on certain farmers. 
The Government sent soldiers and field-pieces, and arrested on 
suspicion in the hope of securing information. They were not 
very successful, though they did not scruple to bully a girl of 
ten for this purpose. By November the disturbances had spread 
to Sussex, though here the revolt was organized peaceably. The 
village rose en masse and presented its demands to the farmers, 
who, under threats of loss of ricks and barns, complied .with 
them. Half a cr own a day wages seems to have been the chief 
request. In these two counties there was considerable sympathy 
with the revolt, and some of the magistrates urged that wages 
should be raised, when in their opinion all riot would cease. 
No local forces could be trusted, and the Government was 
. inundated with demands for troops. After November the 
revolt spread to Berkshire, Hampshire, and Wiltshire. Here 
the demand was for 2 s. a day, for wages in these counties were 
as low as 7s. and 6s. a week. The Hampshire rising was marked I 
by the destruction of two workhouses. | 
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At first the farmers adopted a conciliatory attitude, but this 
did not last long ; the landlords were terrified and sharp measures 
were taken. Wholesale arrests were made, and the revolt 
collapsed. Meanwhile it had spread to Dorset and Gloucester- 
shire, and by the New Year to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. 
There were sporadic outbreaks in other counties, and letters 
from the hypothetical ' Captain Swing * reached Yorkshire. 
But Melbourne had no sympathy with weak-minded magis- 
trates, who thought there was something to be said for a labourer 
who asked for more than a starvation wage, and Special Com- 
missions were appointed to try the hundreds that, by Christmas, 
were crowding the jails. The temper of the judge s may be 
gathered from their charges to the grand juries. Most of them 
were assured that there was little if any distress, that the gentle- 
men of England were always anxious to lighten the burdens of 
the poor, that capital and industry must be protected at all 
cost, and the attacks on clergy and tithes were shocking to all 
men of Christian sentiment. Every effort was made to induce ; 
the men to betray their comrades, with only limited success. 
Three hundred men were tried at Winchester ; of these 101 were 
condemned to death and two actually executed, one a boy of 
nineteen, the others transported for life. Of the rest, 36 were 
transported, 65 imprisoned with hard labour, and 67 acquitted. 
Ir^ Wiltshire 154 men and boys were transported, and transporta- 
tion for whatever period meant exile for life in most cases, and 
separation as irrevocable as death from wife and children and 
kinsfolk. Both in Hampshire and Wiltshire all evidence as to 
poverty and distress was ruled out of order, and the individual 
prisoner’s fate depended largely on his reputation with the gentry. 
Well-known poachers or men with influence among their fellows ■ 
were best at the antipodes. In Dorset the heavy sentences were 
less numerous ; only twelve were transported. The Times 
correspondent was of opinion that it was hardly worth while 
to go to the expense of a Special Commission for such poor 
results. The Commission in Berkshire and Buckingham showed 
less of the spirit of Judge Jeffreys, and the country gentry there 
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seem to have been more humane and less frightened. At Reading 
three men were condemned to death, but the lives of two were 
saved by the roused public opinion of the county ; 56 were 
transported and 36 sent to prison. Altogether for riots, in which 
not a single person was killed or seriously wounded, the Govern- 
ment exacted a penalty of nine lives, and the transportation of 
over 450 men and boys. * The shadow of this vengeance still 
darkens the minds of old men and women in the villages of 
Wiltshire, and eighty years have been too short a time to blot 
out its train of desolating memories/ 1 It is one of the tragedies 
of the human story that the Government responsible for what 
one can only call these atrocities was that which was returned 
to pass the great Reform Bill, and contained the honoured 
names of Grey and Holland. The main responsibility lies on 
Lord Melbourne, who was Home Secretary. 

But when the Government set out to find another more 
important victim, it burnt its fingers rather badly. The life 
story of William Cobbett cannot be fully told here, though its 
romance is almost equal to its importance. 

He was born at Farnham in Surrey in 1762 and spent seven 
years in the army, mostly in Nova Scotia, rising speedily to the 
rank of sergeant-major. He left in 1791 with a profound con- 
tempt for his superior officers and a determination to show up 
the peculation of the quartermaster. He, however, failed to do 
so, and in 1792 went to the United States. Eight years later 
he returned to England and set up as a bookseller and stationer 
in Pall Mall. In 1802 he issued the first number of the Political 
Register , beginning as an ultra-Tory, but after 1806 he changed 
right over to ultra-Radicalism. With seven years' army experi- 
ence behind him, in 1810 he made a bitter attack on the Govern- 
ment for their brutal quelling of a mutiny in the militia, and 
won for himself two years’ imprisonment and a fine of £1,000. 
After this his influence with the working classes became enormous 
and increasing, and on the suspension of Habeas Corpus in 1817 
he sought safety in America for two years. In 1816 he evaded 
• Hammond, The Village Labourer , p. 284. 


MR. CORBETTS EMIGRATION 


Mr. Cobbett sailed from Liverpool, for New York, 
the Importer, Capt. Hali, 'on Friday last. Ha 
had been here for several preceding days; not sculk* 
ing, as some of bis political opponents have insinu- 
ated, but showing himself, and conversing publicly 
to any person who wished to be introduced to him* 
He was accompanied by his two sons, who are said 
to be destined for the American bar, ‘When Mr. 
Cobbett attended at the Custom-house, to be passed * 
as it is technically termed, Mr. Casey was with him j 
and when the question was piit to him, whether Mr. 
Cobbett had any thing saleable about him, Mr. Casey 
replied, “Oh, yes, Sir ! he bears about him his 
mind; had be been disposed to sell that, he need not 
have left t hig-conntry for another.” 

MR. COBBBTT’S LETTER. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

Liverpool i March 26, 18 17.— My departure for 
America will surprize nobody, but those who do 
not reflect. A fall and explicit statement of my 
reasons will appear ih a few days, probably on the 
5th of April, In the meanyvbile, I think it neces- 
sary for me to make known, that I have fully em- 
powered a person of respectability to manage and 
settle all my affairs in England. I owe my Coun- 
trymen most sincere 1 regard, which I shall always? 
entertain, for them in a high.er degree than towards 
any other People upon earth. I carry nothing frond 
my Country but my wife and my children, and* 
surely, they are my own, at any rate. I shall al- 
ways love England better than any other Country % 

I will never become a subject or ciuzen of any other 
State — but, I and mine were not born under a Go- 
vernment having the absolute power to imprison us- 
at its pleasure, and, if we can avoid it, we will nei- 
ther live nor die under such an order of things. — If 
I have not taken leave of numerous friends in Lon- 
don and in the Country, it was because I should 
have been made unhappy by their importunities and 
’the expressions of their soicrow I make an enor- 
mous sacrifice of property and of feeling , hut, 
when my heart feels the tugs of friendship, and of 
all the interesting objects in Hampshire, it is recon- 
ciled to the loss by the thought that I can enjoy 
them only during the pleasure of a Secretary of 
State. When this order of things shall cease to ex- 
ist, then shall 1 again see England. 

WM COBBETT. 


From The Liverpool Mercury, April 4, 1817 
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the stamp duty, which put the price of his paper above the purse 
of the workers, by issuing an unstamped edition from which 
all news items were deleted. The Government answered by the 
Newspaper Stamp Duty of 1819. This Act for a time killed his 
sales, and in 1820 Cobbett was bankrupt. None the less his 
political influence during the next ten years was tremendous on 
the side of reform. He published several books of enduring 
value, especially his Rural Rides , letters written during journeys 
taken between 1820 and 1826, 

Such was the man whom in an evil moment for itself Grey’s 
Government decided in 1831 to prosecute for his articles in the 
Political Register on the recent revolt. Cobbett triumphantly 
turned the attack on him into one by him on his prosecutors, 
and when the jury disagreed and he was free, the ministers 
decided that it was safer in future to leave him alone. Next 
year he entered Parliament as member for Oldham, and in 1835 
he died. One of the most inconsistent of men, there was only 
one thing certain about William Cobbett, he was always to be 
found championing the under-dog, and this master of invective 
struck mighty blows. Cobbett takes rank among the main 
forces that made the best side of Victorian England, its mixture 
of feudal sentiment and democratic theory, its philanthropy 
facing its commercialism, its desperate lack of logic and well- 
meaning refusal to see inconvenient facts. A big blundering 
kindly fellow who wanted to see all men comfortable ; who 
hated fiercely the tyrant when he recognized him, but without 
much insight into the real causes of the tyranny ; such was 
Cobbett and such, in certain aspects, was the England that came 
after him, the England of Dickens, of Kingsley, of Disraeli in 
his role of social reformer, of Florence Nightingale, and of at 
least one survival into the twentieth century. 

No doubt such vengeance as that described above did not 
shock a generation, whose Penal Code was among the most 
barbarous in history, as it shocks their descendants. During 
the latter part of the eighteenth century Parliament had added 
the death penalty to hundreds of fresh offences, until almost 
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every crime could be thus punished at the discretion of the 
judge. Petty theft carried a capital sentence, and in 1810 and 
again in 1813 an attempt to abolish this was carried by Romilly 
in the Commons but thrown out in the Lords, with the help of 
seven bishops. The ruling class preferred to believe that trans- 
portation was regarded by the poor as a pleasant ' migration 
to a milder climate \ The convict was leased to the Australian 
farmers practically as a slave, and ' idleness and insolence of 
expression or even of looks, anything betraying the insurgent 
spirit, subjects him to the chain gang, or the triangle, or to hard 
labour on the roads \ 1 A worse fate still could overtake the 
convict, for he might be condemned not merely to transporta- 
tion but to a penal settlement. 

* Not a single feature that can revolt and stupify the imagina- 
tion is wanting to the picture. Children of ten committing 
suicide, men murdering each other by compact as an escq^pe 
from a hell they could no longer bear, prisoners receiving a death 
sentence with ecstasies of delight, punishments inflicted that are 
indistinguishable from torture, men stealing into the parched 
bush in groups, in the horrible hope that one or two of them 
might make their way to freedom by devouring their comrades. 
An atmosphere in which the last glimmer of self-respect and 
human feeling was extinguished by incessant and degrading 
cruelty/ 2 

The victims of these brutal laws were for the most part illi- 
terate adults and often mere children. In 1831 the governor 
of a prison said he had under his charge a boy of ten who had 
been imprisoned eight times ; in 1813 two brothers aged twelve 
and ten were transported for seven years for stealing some linen ; 
in 1800 a child of ten described by the judge as ‘ wearing a 
pinafore ' was condemned to death for stealing notes and the 
sentence commuted to transportation for fourteen years. Such 
sentences on children were frequent, and in 1814 a boy of fourteen 
was hanged for stealing. ‘ A woman whose husband had been 
transported for felony committed the same felony in the hope 

1 Correspondence on the Subject of Secondary Punishments , 1834, p. 22. 

2 Hammond, The Village Labourer, p. 1S2. 
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of joining him in exile, but the judge thought it necessary to 
make an example and hanged her instead/ 1 
The man indicted for a felony, and most crimes were felonies, 
was denied the right to engage a barrister to speak in his defence. 
His counsel could only cross-examine witnesses, any plea in the 
prisoner’s favour must be made by himself. Such a situation 
would be fatal to nine out of ten men to-day ; at a time when 
few could read or write the accused was doomed from the first. 

OLD BAILEY, Sept. 24. 

The following Prifoners received fc-ntence of 
death for the following offences: 

John Griffiths for horfe-ftealing. 

Elizabeth Hill for dealing goods to the value of 
2I 15s. privately in a fhop. 

Sarah Dancer for the fame offence. 

Thomas Pearfon for a robbery in' an open field 
near the King’s highway. 

John Spencer for fheep-dealing. 
r Erick Hanfpn Falk for forgery. . 

John Lewis for unlawfully affembling with twenty 
other perfons and mpre, to the .diflurhante of the 
public peace, and beginning todtraolifh and to pul’ 
down a 'tiwclitng-houfe. 

Thomas Haflcl fora burglary. 

Henry Hale for the fane offmcc, 

Richard Smith for dealing goods of the value of 
40s. en t upwards, in a d welling -houfe, &c, 

Widiafri Tboke for th fame offence. 

* Petty theft carried a capital sentence Newspaper cutting 
of the nineties. 

Of all the administrative iniquities of the time _ none was 
worse than the constant use of spies. At all times of popular 
excitement they were extensively used, they were well paid, and 
there is now little doubt that they invented or instigated most 
of the crimes they denounced. The local magistrates were 
credulous beyond bounds, and the Home Office, especially under 
Sidmouth, saw in every half-starved striker a potential Jacobin. 
From 1801 till the arrival of Peel at the Home Office, there 
was no check to their activities. * It is beyond dispute that the 
Government spies helped to create the plots which they pre- 

1 Hammond, The Town Labourer , p. 76. 


land. Glasgow was one of the places where trea* 
sonable practices were said to prevail to the greatest 
extent; and yet there, only 50 were taken up upon 
a charge of swearing unlawful oaths; and these 
oaths, there was no doubt, were administered by 
hired spies and informers. — {Hear,, hear*) Ten of' 
these persons had been confined and liberated; only 
one was brought to trial, and against that one ^Ed- 
gar) there were three indictments, a circumstance 
sufficiently indicative of the weakness of the govern- 
ment. Another case in that city (Neil Douglas)' 
was that of a man accused of uttering seditious ex- 
pressions from the pulpit. This charge was sup- 
ported on the testimony of SIX HIRED INFOR- 
MERS, who were contradicted in their evidence by 
'such numerous and respectable witnesses, that the 
public prosecutors gave up the cause with shame. 
Here was another impeachment of the Former report 
on which our liberties were suspended . — {Hear ) 
A noble friend of his had reprobated the employ- 
ment of spies > but he bad been answered that they 
were a necessary evil, and that it was quite^ Utopian 
to expect to unravel a conspiracy by any other 
means. He (Lord G.) had thought that this prac- 
tice had been condemned by orators and statesmen, 
by writers and great men of every age and nation ; 
that it was a practice sanctioned only by the most 
despotic governments ; that it poisoned the sources 
of confidence between man and man ; that it was 
destructive of domestic happiness and individual' 
security, and altogether inconsistent with the exist*' 
ence of public freedom. — (/fear, hear.) Would it 
be endured that these men, enriched with the blood- 
money of their fellow-subjects, these harpies, who 
contaminated and polluted ' more than they destroy 
ed, should continue thus unmolested to infest and 
destroy ? — (Loud cries of hear.) He maintained 
that they ought forthwith to be consigned to the 
punishment their olFence demanded. Was what he 
alleged without foundation? Had not Castles, a 
man of the most infamous and detestable character, 
been relied on as a witness on the la^e trials'? a man 
who bad hanged one, and transported another accom- 
iplicein forgery; who had been imprisoned two 
'.years for assisting in theescape of a French prisoner, 
and punished for having tempted another to break 
his parole; who (though' it had not been exactly 
proved) lay strongly under the imputation of bigamy 
and perjury ; and who had lived in, and been bully 
to, a house of infamous description It had very 
soon been suggested, that the things wh'rh he charg- 
ed others to be guilty of, might have been perpetrat- 
ed by himself; and so in truth they were. It was 
he who put the ammunition, as it had been called, 
into the waggon, Tire ammunition, indeed, was of 
‘ such a nature anil quantity, that it could, have been 
’ placed there' with no other view but that of supplying 
some ground for an information ; and there was the 
‘ strongest presumption /hr believ'ng that it had been 
placed, there by him alovc, and without the knowledge 
of any of his acquaintance; f<>r when the party pro- 
ceeded to the Tower, they left their ammunition 
behind them — (Hear, hear } _ Besides, on all occa- 
sions he was the most forward'. It was he himself 
that uttered the most seditious language, and gave 
tne movt inflammatory toasts. 'From this example, 
it wa- not an unreasonable inference to suspect, 
that the information 09 trhich the wholb body of 

INFORMERS. Earl Grey's speech 
Liverpool 


the people was to be put out of the pale of fts liber- 
ties, was not of a very different description. He 
should now commimicate to the House a statement 
,he had received trom Sheffield. If the person prin- 
cipally named in it, one Oliver, was not in the pay 
of government, he would give up the whole. — (Loud 
tries of hear, hear.) wished that'his name might 
he recorded as the foulest of traitors, and the most 
; itrocious of criminals; a person setting at defiance 
the laws of God and man, and converting the deaCtlr 
.ind destruction of his fellow ^features into h.isown 
emolument. The Noble Lord here read from the 
Leeds Mercury the statement respecting Mr. Oliver, 
the substance of which wh published, last Friday, 
and commented on that person VcOnduct in ‘terms of 
the greatest severity, comparing.it with Castle’s. 
As to the evidence and correspondence from magis- 
trates, he begged not to be considered as throwing 
out any imputations against that body* but The 
thought their recommendations’ should be attended 
to with suspicion ; they all resided in the disturbed 
districts; they were all alarmed, and all prone to 
look for remedies in extraordinary exertions of 
power. All the documents tended to show the ne- 
cessity of discarding a practice that had never bee» 
tolerated in any period of society— the encourage- 
ment of, and reliance oninfprmers. — ( Loud dies of 
heur, hear.)- 

The Earl of Liverpool defended the bill. His 
Lordship said, as to 'Oliver, (of whom the Nubia 
Earl had spoken so much,) this was the first titno 
that he had ever beard of his being implicated in the 
degree so justly reprubated : he could only say that 
the person, in question had rendered the most essential 
services to government during the last three or four 
months. /To a certain extent he had certainly been . 
empioyed by the administration : hut instead of be- 
ing incited, he had been particularly discouraged 
from acting in any way analogous to that described 
by the Noble Earl. The statement which was read 
was ex-pa rte testimony : jt might be correct, it might 
bo otherwise: but even if true, he (Lord Liverpool) 
was prepared to assert; that spies and informers had 
been at all times employed by all governments, and 
ever must be. And this being granted, it would* 
and must sometimes happen, that such persons, from 
zeal in their business, would sometimes go farther 
than they ought— ‘(Hear, hear, from the Opposition.) 

Lord Grenville declared himself in favour of 
the bill. 

The Duke of Sussex: had read the report of the 
committee with deep regret; He ascribed no uttfair 
motives to the framers of It j but it contained contra- 
dictions, and stated facts without proofs, on the evi- 
dence of improper witnesses. He could not con- 
sent, on all that had appeared, to vote away the li- 
berties, of the subject. 

The House'then divided, 

Content...... 109 Proxies Content 8 r 

Not Content 27 Not Content ... 251 

Majority 82 Majority 58 

Total Majority 190 to 50.— Adjourned. 


to the House of Lords, June 1817* 
Mercury 
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tended to discover, and that many of the plots of which informa- 
tion was given never existed in fact.' 1 

We have spoken of the famine prices during the period in 
1796, in 1800-1, 1812, and 1817, and for these the war and 
foreign policy of the Government were largely responsible. 
From the moment that England plunged into war with the 
French revolutionaries, prices were bound to rise, and as the 
fighting spread throughout Europe England's markets and her 
sources of supply shut down one after another. When, in 1806, 
Napoleon tried to kill British trade by closing against it the 
ports of Europe, and England replied with the Orders in 
Council, his object was for a time achieved. For five years 
trade languished, and but for the high farming of the time we 
might have gone down in the struggle of endurance. As it was, 
Europe, starved of all the products of English factories (even 
the French armies were clothed by British goods smuggled 
across), revolted first, and in a desperate attempt to enforce 
his blockade Napoleon threw away his Empire at Moscow. 
Though we paid by a war with the United States, the Orders 
in Council had fulfilled their object, at what cost of human 
suffering cannot now be estimated. 

The effect of the cessation of the war was terrible. The 
Government, which had been spending fifty millions a year to 
keep up the army, suddenly ceased doing so, and the disbanded 
men, instead of forming an equivalent market, joined the un- 
employed and competed for such work as was going. Europe 
in 1815, as in 1919, was too poor to buy, and when it began to 
revive wanted raw material rather than manufactured goods. 
The years from 1815 to 1834 were times of terrible stress. 

The Mind of the Governing Classes. The facts told in the 
preceding pages call for some explanation. Who were these 
rulers who arrogated to themselves the sole decision as to the 
nation's welfare, and how came they in practice so to play the 
tyrant ? The rulers of England in the eighteenth century and 
early nineteenth century were the landowning aristocrats. ‘ In 
England there was no institution, central or local, which the 

1 Chapman, The Lancashire Cotton Industry, p. 189. 
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aristocracy did not control/ 1 Out of 513 English and Welsh 
members in 1832 it is true that 415 represented cities and 


BOROUGH OF ILCHESTER. .. I 

Mr. BEN NET said, that he was instructed to present a petition I 
from the rector, churchwardens, overseers, and some of the principal 
inhabitants of tne borough of Ilchester, complaining of a very serious 
grievance. No doubt some gentlemen were present on the opposite 
side of the house, who would be able to contradict some of the main 
facts contained in the petition, and he hoped for the honour of human 
nature that they could be disproved. The house was aware that 
Ilchester returned two members to Parliament ; it was a patronised 
place, or in other words, if he might be permitted to use them* it was 
the property of a particular family. It appeared from the pe- 
tition, though he did not vouch for the correctness of the statements 
it contained, that the proprietor thought a small number of constituents 
more advantageous, and to accomplish this object he had pulled down 
a number of houses, by which about 100 families had been driven 
from their homes, and were received into a sort of temporary poor- 
house, where they were sheltered for a time, vet only 18 6x20 of 
them had been paupers, the Test maintaining themselves by honest 
industry. Notice however was given, in consequence of prevailing poli- 
tical dissensions, that these unhappy families would be deprived even 
of that shelter ; the parish resisted, and an ejectment being brought, j 
they were finally turned out : thus 163 men, women, ana children, j 
from extreme infancy to extreme age, had been driven into the open j 
streets in the mos inclement season of the year ; 1 




BARNSTAPLE ELECTION. 

_ Lord CLIVE moved, that the report of the committee on the elec- 
tion for Barnstaple be taken into further consideration. The noble 
lord read the two special resolutions to which the committee, of which 
he sat as Chairman, had come, and supported them by facts detailed 
in the evidence. These two resolutions were — 

“ 1. That it appears to this committee that Sir Manasseh Masseh 
Lopes, bart., was by his agents guilty of bribery and treating, at the 
last election for the borough of Barnstaple, and is thereby incapitaxcd 
to serve in Parliament at such election/’ 

“ 2. That it , appears by evidence before this committee that such a 
general system of* corruption was practised at the last election for the 
said borough of Barnstaple, as to render it incumbent on the com- 
mittee to submit fhe same to the most serious consideration of the 
house, in order that such proceedings may be instituted thereon as 
the house in its wisdom may think proper to adopt.” 

The testimony of the witnesses examined before the committee, he 
said, completely justified these resolutions. Of the number of resi- 
dent voters, which did not much exceed 300, 66 had received bribes 
from Sir M. M. Lopes, whohad expended 3,0001. at the last election, 
in bribery and treating, through a banker, Mr. J. Gribble, who was 
examined by the committee- The out voters, who amounted to about 
140, received 201. a-piece; the resident electors 51. Mr. Gribble stated, 
that the London voters in Sir M. Lopes’s interest claimed ana 
received 21. more a-piece, because Mr. Ommaney’s said they 
had been so paid. 

From The Times of April 3, 1S19. 

boroughs, but those boroughs were almost all in the hands of 
big landowners. By various interpretations of old franchises, 
by limitations either of area or of numbers, the freemen of most 
1 Hammond, The Village Labourer, 
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boroughs were few in number, and easily controlled by a wealthy 
patron. If necessary new freemen were admitted in numbers to 
swamp an election, and if residence was necessary, magnates 
like Lord Lonsdale, who moved a colony of Cumberland miners 
into Haslemere, could easily secure it. That ‘ pocket boroughs ' 
were a valuable possession is shown by the fact that Pitt proposed 
to compensate the patrons of those that were disfranchised. 
The anomalies were absurd. The members for Rye and Dun- 
wich represented six and fourteen electors respectively. Man- 
chester and Birmingham had no representative. The one elector 
of Old Sarum was qualified by the ownership of a ploughed 
field. In 1710 an Act of Parliament had limited members to 
those owning land worth either £600 or £300 per annum. 

But it was not only in Parliament that the aristocracy were 
dominant. The old manor courts had gone with the common- 
fields, and all county and parish affairs were in the hands of the 
Justices of the Peace, the High Sheriff, and the Lord- Lieutenant. 
These were county gentlemen and clergy, and their power was 
utterly uncontrolled. Squire Western's estimate of his own 
powers may be remembered, but, not in fiction but in actual 
fact, in 1822 the Duke of Buckingham tried and convicted a 
man for coursing on his own estate ; the trial was held in his 
Grace's kitchen, and the witnesses were his Grace's gamekeepers. 

Such being their power, what of their ideas of using it ? The 
arrogance of the Whig aristocracy of the eighteenth century 
displayed in the literature and the records of the time is almost 
incredible. With the advent of the Hanoverian monarchs went 
all respect for the Crown, for the princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick might be royal but were certainly not gentlemen, and the 
great Whig houses were left with none to check them. Unlike 
the hangers-on at the Court of Versailles, the English aristocrat 
was a territorial magnate holding supreme power in his little 
world, and one who, together with a small coterie of his own 
class, decided the destinies of nations. To them the poor man 
was of another race, destitute for the most part of all the virtues 
and only tolerable as a submissive minister to the leisured ease 
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of his superiors. A few quotations from the writings of the time 
will show this best. 

When the commons are enclosed ‘ the labourers will work 
every day in the year, their children will be put out to labour 
early and ‘ that subordination of the lower ranks of society 
which in the present time is so much wanted would be thereby 


OLD SARUM. 4 The one elector was qualified by the ownership of a ploughed field. 1 

considerably secured ' (Report on Shropshire, by J. Bishton, to 
the Board of Agriculture, 1794). 

‘ All experience proves that in the lower orders the deteriora- 
tion of morals increases with the quantity of unemployed time 
of which they have command/ 1 

‘ It is to high wages that many of the criminal habits so often 
ascribed to the collier may in part be ascribed. To economy he 
is an utter stranger' (Rev. Thomas Gisborne in 1798, 2 when 
wages were 165. a week at most and prices at war level). 

1 Quoted from ‘ An Enquiry into the Principle and Tendency of the 
Bill for imposing certain restrictions on Cotton Factories, 1 81 8, by Hutchins 
and Harrison in A History of Factory Legislation, p. 28. 

2 Reports of the London Society for Bettering the Condition of the Boor, 
vol. i, p. 170. 
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When the framework knitters were earning 14s. a week for 
a twelve- or thirteen-hour day, this is the account of their vile 
habits, given by a parson-magistrate, the Rev. J. T. Becker : 

f Abundance thus rapidly acquired by those who were ignorant 
of its proper application hastened the progress of luxury and 
licentiousness and the lower orders were almost universally 
corrupted by profusion and depravity scarcely to be credited 
by those who are strangers to our district. Among the men 
the discussion of politics, the destruction of game, or the dissipa- 
tion of the ale houses was substituted for the duties of their 
occupation during the former part of the week, and in the 
remaining three or four days a sufficiency was earned for de- 
fraying current expenses/ 1 

The depopulation of the countryside was attributed, not to 
enclosures, but to the vanity and pleasure-seeking of the rural 
population ; the miserable living of some hundreds of squatters 
on the waste 2 was made a pretext for condemning all small 
holdings. Even what we should now regard as a virtue, the 
loyalty of the workers to each other, ‘ seemed to the upper and 
middle classes little short of a crime J . 

The attitude of the controlling classes towards the children 
of the ‘ lower orders ’ has been sufficiently exemplified in the 
story of the fight for factory legislation and for the chimney- 
sweeps. To it may be added the claim of a Mr. Tufnell, one of 
the Factory Commissioners of 1833, that children working at 
a mule as piecers for twelve hours a day were doing nothing 
three-quarters of every minute, since they then were merely 
watching the mules recede, hence they really only worked three 
hours a day, or if they minded two mules they worked six 
hours. 2 

There was, however, another factor besides native arrogance 
and selfishness that encouraged a tyrannical attitude among 
the authorities. It is difficult for us now to realize the panic 
produced in England by the progress of the French Revolution. 

1 Quoted from the Home Office Papers 42. 120 in The Skilled Labourer , 
p. 225. 

2 See p. 272. 
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We have seen lately something of such terror in the attitude of 
a section of our people to the revolution in Russia. But Russia 
is not just across the Channel, and the world is a hundred years 
nearer democracy than it was in 1793. To the large majority of 
educated English the September massacres in France sounded 
the trump of doom to all that was fine and beautiful in existence, 
and like most men in a panic their one idea was force, war to 
the death against the violators of law and order, repression to 
the uttermost of the smallest echo at home of the continental 
shout of liberty. From that moment in the eyes of all magis- 
trates and lawgivers the labouring class were not fellow English- 
men who looked to them for justice, but potential rebels to be 
relentlessly crushed. ‘ Policing the poor ’ was the main work of 
the authorities. But for the horror, as it seemed to them, across 
the Channel, it is probable some effort might have been made 
tor mitigate the misery of the transition from hand- work to 
machinery. As it was the authorities were afraid that any 
attempt in this direction would open the floodgates for the 
terrible cry, ‘ Liberty, Fraternity, Equality and like all men 
under the influence of terror they became cruel. It was this 
terror of anarchy that made a man like Wilberforce rank himself 
on the side of oppression and smugly justify in the name of his 
religion cruelties that he deemed unavoidable without great 
risk. He preferred that a dozen innocent should suffer rather 
than one possible rebel escape, and he would throw the whole 
weight of his wealth and reputation into the effort to ruin some 
wretched bookseller who had sold a copy of Paine's Age of Reason. 
Thus he supported keenly the Combination Laws, resisted every 
effort to secure fair trials for suspects, and upheld Sidmouth in 
his use of spies and agents provocateurs. 

There were, however, a few men in exalted positions for whom 
no after excesses could dim the glorious light of the early years 
of the new France : 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

And to be young was very heaven. 

Wordsworth might forget, but Fox and Sheridan, Grey and 
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Holland, Romilly and Whitbread kept the dim light burning, 
and fought again and again the cause of the oppressed. The 
reaction that followed the terror and lived on through the long 
years of war passed away at last ; the light welcomed by dis- 
solute Fox and frivolous Sheridan, though rejected by pious 
Wilberforce and patriot Pitt, proved to be no false dawn — the day 
of the people had risen. 

The new wealth that its owners 
were so afraid of losing was cer- 
tainly worth keeping. Colossal for- 
tunes were made by men utterly 
unused either to luxury or to power, 
and to men so caught in the new 
whirlwind it was difficult to believe 
that their’ own good fortune was 
not also the good fortune of the 
nation. It is not altogether in- 
comprehensible that they should 
come to believe that everything 
that stood between them and the 
faster piling up of wealth, whether 
it were small cottagers or highly 
paid workmen, was a handicap on 
the country. What is a little 
strange is, that they should have 
induced almost the entire nation 
to believe it too. Cartoon of Fox as tIie dema s°s ue - 

Such being the view held by the majority of the rich and 
middle class of those on whose exertions their leisure and com- 
fort depended, it is not surprising that while throughout Europe 
there was a wave of enthusiasm for the education of all classes, 
England steadily opposed any change. The new aggregations 
of people, miscalled towns, had absolutely no provision for educa- 
tion, and some 50 per cent, of the population of Lancashire and 
Cheshire could not sign their own names. In 1807 Whitbread 
tried to get Parliament to establish elementary schools through- 
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out England. The project was killed by a combination of those 
who feared that an educated working-class would refuse to be 
properly subordinate, with Churchmen, who objected to any 
one having anything to do with education but themselves. 
Something was, however, effected in 1808 by the Evangelicals 
and the Nonconformists, and in 1811 by the Church, and the 
British and Foreign Schools Society and the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church were founded at these dates. In 1816 
Brougham, who throughout his life advocated universal rate- 
paid education, got a Commission appointed to look into chari- 
table endowments, and so rescued for education funds that had 
nearly been lost. 

Such education as the poor were allowed was of the most 
meagre description. Hannah More taught reading but not 
writing, and she wished them to be trained ‘ in habits of industry 
and piety \ Mrs. Trimmer asked ' that the lower sort of children 
might be so far civilized as not to be disgusting \ l 

The great specific of the age for the sorrows of the poor was 
charity, and there was truly a great deal of it. Some of it, like 
that of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, was the Pauline kind 
which beareth all things ; much of it was not. The rich un- 
doubtedly accepted the distribution of some of their superfluity 
among their neighbours as a duty incumbent on their position, 
for which they exacted full payment in gratitude and servility. 

The attitude of a really high-principled woman of the time is 
best judged in her own words. To the women of Shipham, 
a mining village in the Mendips, thus spoke in a time of famine 
(1801) Hannah More, philanthropist and writer of moral stories r 

* I wish you to understand also that you are not the only 
sufferers. You have indeed borne your share and a very hard 
one it has been in the late difficulties ; but it has fallen in some 
degree on all ranks, nor would the gentry have been able to 
afford such large supplies to the distresses of the poor, had they 
not denied themselves, for your sakes, many indulgences to 
which their fortune at other times entitled them. We trust the 

1 Hammond, The Town Labourer, p. 58. 
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poor in general, especially those that are well-instructed, have 
received what has been done for them as a matter of favour not 
of right — if so, the same kindness will, I doubt not, always be ex- 
tended to them, whenever it shall please God so to afflict the land/ 1 

By this time some of you will be asking how it was that 
England was regarded on the Continent as the home of liberty, 
and what did the great eighteenth-century orators, like Burke, 
mean when they praised the English constitution as the keystone 
of the arch of freedom. Certainly no one could say that the 
majority of Englishmen between 1750 and 1830 enjoyed any 
freedom at all. When Burke and Pitt and the rest talked of 
free Englishmen, they meant educated Englishmen, or at least 
moneyed Englishmen. Of them it was magnificently true that 
they were free to do and say things that in any other country 
in Europe would have sent them to long imprisonment. The 
seventeenth century secured for men of the upper classes almost 
complete protection from tyranny. Byron and Shelley might 
shock their public with every kind of political audacity, might 
express views not out of place in fifth-century Athens, no one 
thought of prosecuting them ; but a magistrate in 1817 could 
seize and flog two men for distributing Cobbett's pamphlets, and 
the Vagrancy Laws could be twisted so as to rid the countryside 
of any poor man objectionable to the authorities. 

In the Middle Ages and still on into the seventeenth century 
there was considerable freedom in the incorporated boroughs. 
By 1800 there was little left. The management had fallen into 
the hands of a remnant dominated by some great landowner. 
The working-man was hardly ever a freeman, and so had no vote 
in borough affairs. The shipwrights of Liverpool were a notable 
exception, and as a result were able successfully to resist for 
a long time the degradation of their standard of life. The whole 
control was usually in the hands of a corrupt clique, who made 
much money out of their position. Unincorporated towns, such 
as was Manchester, were governed by the agent of the lord of 
the manor. Civil life was dead throughout most of the land. 

1 Hammond, The Town Labourer, p. 229. 
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To sum up we may say that the eighteenth century in England 
was the time of the lowest moral standard in our history, when 
all cruelties were justified by the plea that property must be 
protected. The whole economic outlook of the age is summed up 
by a modern writer : * Our ancestors passed laws to establish just 
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prices; their successors legislated to secure reasonable profits.’ % 
The Church and Religion. But in any attempt to tell the 
story of the English race some attention must be paid to the 
part played by religion. What had happened to the Church 
since we looked at it last ? The political history of the two 
centuries that succeeded the Reformation is soaked with religious 
and ecclesiastical questions, but on the economic side there is 
little to note. The parochial organization had remained 
unchanged ; on the surface things had not altered much since 
1 Prothero, English Farming , p. 271. 
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Elizabeth's time. Tithe was still paid, though in at least a fourth 
of the parishes it went to laymen, for the dissolution of the 
monasteries had handed over much of the great tithes to their 
lay successors. There was considerable talk of the commutation 
of tithes, for payment in corn and other produce was a great 
nuisance to the farmer and not always convenient to the tithe- 
holder, and in some of the Enclosure Acts land was attached to 
the living in lieu of tithes. Not till 1836 was any general com- 
mutation effected. Another unsatisfactory condition in the 
Church of the eighteenth century was the number of pluralities 
and absentee vicars and even bishops. Bishop Watson of 
Llandaff never lived in his diocese during the w T hole thirty-four 
years he was its spiritual pastor. The bishops, however, might 
claim to be in the tradition of the Middle Ages, feudal lords 
with some small spiritual duties ; the parish priests of the 
eighteenth century could make no such claim. The pre- Reforma- 
tion village priest was usually a peasant, and lived with and for 
his poorer parishioners. He did not always rise to his ideal, 
and Chaucer's ' parsone ’ may have been above the average, but 
the rector or vicar of the eighteenth century looked not to the 
poor but to the rich. At best he was a cultured gentleman 
whose philosophy bore the stamp of Greece and Rome rather 
than of Nazareth ; at worst he was a drunken fox-hunter or 
a grovelling hanger-on of the rich. As spiritual guides there is 
not much to choose between a Henry Tilney, a Mr. Collins, and 
•a Blifil. But whatever their moral or spiritual value, any 
•effective influence was prevented by continual absence ; 332 
men drew the revenues of 1,496 parishes, and 500 more those of 
1,524. Clergy of rank held four or five livings, among them 
Wellington's brother, who was rector of three parishes and 
Prebendary of Durham. ‘ In 1812 out of 10,000 incumbents 
nearly 6,000 were non-resident.' 1 True they did not leave the 
parishes entirely destitute, and curates at salaries of £io-£ 6 o 
a year performed some of the most urgent duties, though they too 
stayed away when they could. But even a curate cultivated the 
1 Hammond, The Village Labourer , p. 197. 
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outlook of the rich, for in the squire lay his only hope of preferment. 

But if the spiritual life of the Church was almost extinct 
there were two movements, one within and one without it, that 
made for revival. The period of the Industrial Revolution was 
also that of the Evangelical Church and the Methodist move- 



* Another unsatisfactory condition was the number of pluralities and 
absentee vicars / Cartoon of the eighteenth century. 


ments. Both had certain economic reactions that we must 
note. Evangelicalism, based on the doctrines of Calvin, en- 
abled men and women of the wealthy classes to view with 
complacence the unequal distribution of wealth and happi- 
ness, since everything was arranged by an all-wise Providence, 
who asked only of man an unquestioning acquiescence. It 
would not be easy to over-estimate the effect of a creed 
that attributed the respective positions of ‘ the rich man 
in his castle, the poor man at his gate ' to the decrees of 
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the Deity, and made philanthropists more anxious to give 
a knowledge of Genesis than a fair wage to the starving 
poor. Most of ns know survivals of the believers in this creed 
even now. Methodism, on the other hand, offered to the 
sweated worker, as palliative for his material misery, a state 
of spiritual exaltation that transformed his life. In its less 
pleasing manifestations it was, perhaps excusably, denounced 
by Reformers as a hindrance to their work, in that men 
so drugged themselves with their spiritual experiences as to 
make them indifferent to the material conditions of themselves 
and their fellows. 

Economic Theory. But religious dogma was not left to itself 
to supply motives for maintaining the existing state. Such vast 
changes in the material conditions of a people were bound to 
stimulate inquiring minds to seek for the causes and to explain 
tffe astonishing phenomena. Out of the Industrial Revolution 
came Political Economy, ' the dismal science/. 

We have seen that already by 1775 the break-down of the 
mercantilist system was evident, and the old Government and 
municipal restrictions had become a serious handicap on enter- 
prise. All who had to do with industry or commerce were 
keenly aware that for them at least regulation had ceased to 
be an advantage. In 1776 one of the great books of the world 
was published, and it gave ample reasons why the old system 
should disappear. 

Adam Smith (1723-90) was a Scottish Professor of Philosophy, 
whose mind had been turned to economics by contact with 
merchants at home and thinkers abroad. In 1776 he published 
the work that made him famous. The Wealth of Nations. Its full 
title is ' An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations \ His great achievement was to demonstrate that 
by division of labour had come all advance in civilization, and 
that by this division more production was effected, even though 
merchants and traders, for example, seemed to create no new 
| things. Contrary to prevailing theory he held that foreign trade 
/benefited both parties to it, not merely the one that sold most. 
His main thesis brings into the field of productive activity all 
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workers, whether by hand or brain, though, misled by the ! ' 

influence of the physiocrats , 1 he does not always see whither his 
general theory leads, and occasionally dubs as ‘ unproductive ’ 
those whose production is confined to non-material things, such 
as administrators, doctors, artists, &c. 

He wrote before the industrial revolution, but even so his 
sympathy was strongly with the wage-earners, and he urges 
their claim to a larger part of the produce of their activities 
than a mere subsistence wage. He does, however, see a limit 
(in a possible scarcity of capital available) to the amount above 
a ' fodder basis ' to which they may hope to attain. On the 
other hand, he attacks high profits, and has but a poor opinion 
of the commercial and industrial master-class. He definitely 
states that, while rent increases with productivity, in prosperous 
countries competition of capital keeps profits low. Hence jjie 
argues that the interest of the landlord and of the nation is 
usually identical, but that of the commercial class may be 
directly opposed to national welfare. 

His second great demonstration was to show that all economic 
institutions had a ‘ natural * origin ; they arose not from organiza- 
tion, but from the spontaneous action of millions of individuals, 
each obeying his instinct. And since in the eighteenth century 
everything that was ' natural ' tended to be regarded as perfect, 

Smith was convinced that the great secret of economic welfare 
was to leave things alone. So left, each man, following his 
individual instinct, would work out the happiness of the collec- 
tive whole. On this basis of spontaneity he showed, or thought 
he showed, that the market price of goods, if left to the free play 
of supply and demand, would always approximate to the f natural 
price i. e. to the cost of production. He admitted exceptions, 
but regarded them as few and unimportant. Population and 
the supply of money also tended thus to adapt themselves to 
supply and demand. Since this adaptability shows itself in 
every part of the economic field, he proceeds to ask. What is the 
driving instinct that forces men so to act individually as to 

A school of French thinkers in the eighteenth century, who held that 
the only* occupation that produced an increase of wealth was agriculture. 

* Labour applied anywhere except to land is sterile * (Le Trosne). 
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produce collective prosperity ? He concludes that it is ‘ the 
natural effort of every individual to better his own condition \ 
Though this may not be the dominating factor in determining 
the conduct of every individual, it is so, he asserts, in the great 
common majority, however it may be mixed with other interests 
and passions. But while we nowadays, with 150 years more 
experience to examine, know that however ‘ natural ' the indi- 
vidual greed of man, it can become collectively intolerable, 
Smith saw in its 4 naturalness ’ the mark of a beneficent provi- 
dence. Following this he sets out to prove that capital and 
industry if left to themselves will pour into the most desirable 
channels, though his tests of desirability would now be challenged. 
There was, however, a limit to his belief in the beneficence of 
the state of things existing in 1776. He applies his optimism 
merely to production, he makes no pretence of doing so to 
distribution. As a matter of fact distribution concerns him 
much less ; the problems of the eighteenth century were con- 
cerned with the trammels on production and the swathing 
bands in which trade still functioned ; not for another fifty years 
did the problems of distribution reach their acutest point. 

The natural conclusion of his investigations is the complete 
freedom of trade and industry from all governmental inter- 
ference. According to Smith the State has been almost invariably 
a muddler ; if it manages land or industry there is a loss of 
productivity at once, for without personal interest nothing gets 
done. If it interferes by regulation it drives into wrong channels 
capital, which left to itself, would automatically find its way 
to more useful ones. This was his big attack on the mercantilist 
system, the practical result of his theory of laisser-faire (let 
alone). But it must be pointed out that he held that there 
were two essentials without which private enterprise and public 
weal would not be linked together. First, the entrepreneur 
must have a real personal interest ; he must be neither idle 
supplier of capital nor salaried manager, and competition must 
be allowed to act freely to keep him within the limits of fair 
play. For joint-stock companies with sleeping shareholders 
Smith had no use, a modern ‘ combine' wculd have called forth 
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his deepest denunciation. The only joint-stock companies he 
could tolerate were banks, water companies, and such things 
as demanded too much capital for one or two men to supply. 
He confines the functions of the State to a minimum of defence 
and justice and a few communal objects such as streets, ports, 
harbours, postal organization, with possibly education and the 
Church when private enterprise fails to undertake them. 



MALTHUS 


It is easy to see how such a doctrine of intelligent selfishness 
would be welcomed by the possessing class. Ignoring Adam 
Smith's many reservations and exceptions, they claimed his 
authority for allowing full play to the new forces, and defended 
as enlightened self-interest all the short-sighted greed of the 
new adventurers. Every man they held must be free to use his 
powers and possessions as he pleased, though they ignored the 
claims of laisser-faire when the workers tried to exercise their 
enlightened self-interest by combining. 

But if Adam Smith, perverted, supplied the exploiters of the 
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new wealth with theories to bolster up their robberies, the next 
thinker threw a still greater boulder in the path of justice. 
Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834), a Cambridge Fellow, 
and later, Professor of History and Political Economy, published 
in 1798 a theory, which, if crudely interpreted, absolved every 
one from any duty to attempt to raise the standard of life of 
the wage -earner. 

We have already noticed the enormous increase in population 
that marks the last years of the eighteenth century ; Malthus 
thought he had made the discovery that while human beings 
multiplied in geometrical progression, the food supply could 
only be increased in an arithmetical one, and explained the 
phenomena before him as being the result of a law of nature 
that population tended always to outrun its food supply. Mercan- 
tilist thought approved a rapidly increasing population as supply- 
ing both the army and the factory. In the past, however, 
population had increased slowly, and now, when it was rising 
at an unheard-of rate, the people were obviously getting poorer. 
Malthus maintained that this was inevitable. There was a vicious 
circle, increasing wealth brought still more rapidly increasing 
population, too many people meant insufficient food and in- 
creased disease, hence wastage of people till the numbers sank 
below the food supply and then the circle began again. Obviously 
if this was the case, it was no use trying to raise the condition 
of the bulk of the population, since that only meant more 
children and less food per head. The only remedy he had to 
offer was postponement of marriage and small families. 

Malthus was the earliest of the series of pessimist economists 
that gave to the science its title of ' dismal \ His outlook 
was dominated by the evil administration of the Poor Law, 
which, as we have seen, encouraged reckless marriages and the 
birth of illegitimate children. Malthus would have abolished 
all public assistance and greatly reduced private charity, for he 
saw no hope of limiting population but by the drastic threat of 
starvation. What he did not see was the fact, which a century 
of further experience has established, that individual well-being 
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is a far stronger check on reproduction than hopeless poverty 
can ever be. As the standard of life rises the individuals almost 
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automatically refuse to endanger it by reckless or early marriage, 
and the size of families in the twentieth century tends to decrease 
as we go up the social scale, and the birth-rate is highest in the 
slum and lowest in the professional classes. This is not an 
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unmixed blessing, but it removes the stultifying belief of Malthus 
that all effort to improve the status of the proletariate was 
doomed to failure since it would only result in larger families. 
For nearly a century this belief stood in the way of reform, and 
was regarded as a conclusive refutation of all arguments for 
communistic reforms. The ‘ prudential checks ' which Malthus 
advocated but hardly hoped to see adopted, since man's passions 
seemed always stronger than their reason, have come without 
conscious effort by the mere working out of social forces. 

David Ricardo (1772-1823) was the son of a Jewish immigrant 
from Holland, of Portuguese extraction, and by profession a 
stockbroker. As a thinker on economic subjects he takes high 
rank. His outlook was that of the rising middle class of his 
time, bounded by the facts of his age. He assumed competition, 
enlightened self-interest, things as they were ; he isolated 
e&nomic considerations from all others, moral or philosophic, 
and proceeded to analyse the system before him. His great 
contribution was his doctrine of Rent. Rent he held to be the 
price paid to the landlord for the use of land better than the 
poorest cultivated. When there was more than enough land to 
go round people cultivated the best only and no rent was paid, 
each man took the piece he wanted. Presently all the best land 
was occupied and poorer had to be taken. Immediately the 
owner of the best land could charge a price for its use equal to 
the extra amount of produce that could be got out of it above 
that obtainable from the poorer, with the same labour and 
capital. When poorer land still was taken up, then the owner 
of the second lot could charge rent and the owner of the best 
put his up, the amount being always measured by the superior 
productivity of the land over that of the very poorest cultivated 
at all. Hence since high prices of food made it worth while to 
cultivate still poorer lands, therefore high prices sent up rents. 
So, in exact opposition to Adam Smith, he concluded that the 
interest of the nation at large was antagonistic to that of the 
landlords. On the other hand, low prices were good for the 
capitalist in industry, since then wages could be low. So capitalist 
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and nation generally had the same interest. Moral, repeal the 
Corn Laws. (Ricardo published his Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation in 1817.) So far Ricardo does not seem 
to be contributing to the *' dismal ' side of his subject, but his 
other great theory was less happy. Accepting Malthus’s theory 
of population and Adam Smith's laisser-faire, he believed that 
wages should be left to the settlement of free competition, and 
that their amount depended on the ratio between total capital 
of the country and the number of wage-earners, that is to say 
wages were fixed by factors over which no one had any control. 
Obviously, on this basis there was an unbridgeable gulf between 
the interests of capitalist and worker, for the more one had as 
profits, the less the other had as wages. At the same time he 
held that rising profits meant national progress, though such 
progress was bound to be at diminishing speed, while wages 
inevitably tend to approach the minimum sum on which men 
can live and perpetuate the race. This ‘ brazen law of wages \ 
as Lassalle called it, has been the main point of socialistic attack 
on capitalist organization ever since, as being enough in itself 
alone to condemn it. 

The third theory of Ricardo, and one which had great after 
influence, was that labour is the measure of value, that the re- 
lative values of things depend on the amount of labour that goes 
to their production. 

Both with Malthus and Ricardo there were many modifications 
of the above general laws, but the dominant party seized eagerly 
on these theoretical justifications for what they wanted to do 
and ignored all reservations. Ricardo had considerable effect 
on the policy of labour, in the direction of political agitation to 
get rid of the oligarchy. 

It is time, however, to look at a different school of thought. 
The apostles of laisser-faire , though they were victors in the 
fight and their victory dominated economics for nearly a century, 
did not lack an opposition. All through the period there were 
men who maintained, though from diff ering points of view, that 
economic life could not be divorced from moral considerations, 
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and that in practice laisser-faire meant the oppression of the 
weak. Such men were Spencer, Ogilvie, and Paine ; the 
writers Godwin, Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Thelwall ; the reformers Charles Hall, Owen, Ravenstone, 
and Hodgskin ; with Shelley to add the glamour of a great 
poet. Their story must be told very briefly. The early basis 
of their thought was the ‘ Law of Nature ’ as expounded by 
Locke and popularized by Rousseau. From this came the theory 
that in original society all men were free and equal, and next 
that land was held in common ; finally, that labour was the real 
title to property. When to these theories was added Ricardo’s 
. apparent proof that wages and profits must be in inverse ratio, 
a body of doctrine, anti-capitalistic or Socialist in form, was 
soon evolved. Its three chief points were : (a) private property 
should be abolished ; (b) rent, profit, and interest to those who 
did not labour was a violation of natural law ; ( c ) all reform 
must be in harmony with natural law.. But natural law as a 
basis of life was somewhat discredited by the French Revolution — 
‘ Robespierre and Bonaparte destroyed the halo of Rousseau * 1 — 
and for some twenty years, till 1828, Bentham succeeded Locke 
as prophet. The new test was happiness, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, and happiness they declared impossible 
under the capitalist system. Before 1817, however, we cannot 
find anything that we can call a school of thought. William 
Godwin was an anarchist rather than a communist, ' his ideal 
being an aggregate of free independent persons, mainly bent on 
the utmost development of their individuality \ 2 His influence 
on the Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey group was intense, but 
r , not lasting, and these great poets soon lapsed into * fathers of 
Tory Democracy and Christian Social Reform’. 3 In 1792 
Thomas Hardy, a Scottish shoemaker, founded the London 
v : Corresponding Society, which, in spite of a vain attempt by 
w-* Pitt in 1794 to convict its leaders of high treason, succeeded 
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for seven years in being a school of social reform for labour 
leaders all over England. In 1799 the passing of the Traitorous 
Correspondence Act, which made all communication between 
political societies illegal, brought it to an end. But its work 
was done. 

The name, however, that stands out above all others, is that )■ 

of Robert Owen (1771-1858). The son of a Welsh saddler and J 
ironmonger, and apprentice in a drapery shop, at twenty he ' 
was manager of one of Manchester's largest factories, then 
factory owner, and eventually, for over thirty years, partner 
in one of the largest manufacturing houses in Scotland. After 
fourteen years' experience he, in 1811, reconstructed his factory at 
New Lanark, on the basis of making the welfare of the employees 
the first consideration. He limited the hours, paid good wages, 
provided schools for the children and decent conditions for all 
his workers, and found that it paid. Convinced by his experi- 
ments, he devoted himself to securing remedies for the terrible 
industrial conditions, and we have seen his partial success in 
the Factory Acts. In _i8i6 came the first great crisis of unemploy- 
ment due to over-production, and. Owen rapidly became con- 
vinced that remedial measures were useless and that the whole 
competitive system of capitalist industry was wrong. His main 
theories were : (a) the object of all human exertion is happiness ; 1 
(b) man's character is made by his environment ; once convince ^ 
people of this and they will willingly set about creating environ- 
ment that shall produce fine character. Since it was obvious 
that capitalist industry was creating environments bound to 
deteriorate man rather than elevate him, capitalism must go. 
The 1816 crisis showed that production had outrun consumption, 
high profits made by a thrifty class had increased the amount 
of capital, while low wages had depressed the purchasing power 
of the working-class ; the problem was to bring consumption to 
the level of production. Owen arrived at the plan of com- 
bining labour and expenditure, i. e. communism. He urged 
people To ....form co-operative villages in w r hich labour and con- 
sumption should alike be shared, which became known as 
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4 Owen's Parallelograms ’ from the orderly lay-out of the streets 
that he proposed. By 1S21 his position was that of pure com- 
munism, and he bitterly attacked the current political economy 
on the ground that it supposed the sole object of society was 
the accumulation of material wealth, and treated man as an 
inanimate machine whose capacity for suffering, thinking, and 
enjoying was of no account. 

In 1824 he bought up the Rappist Colony in Indiana and 
altered it to his own model as New Harmony. The 900 others 
who joined him proved very unsuitable material for such an 
experiment, and after three years Owen closed it and returned 
to England, having lost £30,000. At the same time (1824) the 
London Co-operative Society was founded, and it was in its 
magazine, which ran from 1826 to 1830, that the name * Socialist ' 
was coined. In 1831 Owen started his labour exchanges, where 
members could buy and sell each other's produce by means of 
labour-time notes, each thing being valued by the time spent 
on making it. For four months the plan seemed to be succeeding, 
but misunderstandings with the owner of the premises, removals, 
and a bitter press campaign against it caused failure, and in 
the end the exchanges were closed. 

The great outburst of Trade Unionism in 1833-4 was largely 
due to Owen's inspiration, but his aims were not really those 
of the Trade Union leaders, for he believed that the solution 
was by co-operation of capital and labour, while the labour 
leaders were moving steadily towards the belief that the capitalist 
and the labourer were fundamentally opposed. His quarrels 
with these men helped probably to bring about the collapse 
already described. 

Laisser-Faire and the Minimum Wage. The effect of the 
theories of the orthodox political economists is best shown in 
connexion with the struggle for a legal minimum wage. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of laisser-faire, if all restrictions were abolished 
and capital and labour left free to use unfettered competition, 
then wages would automatically find their just level and capital 
its natural reward. If wages in any trade fell too low, then 
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labourers would transfer their services to some other ; if they 
rose too high, an influx of workers from less-favoured trades 
would soon bring them down. The great thing was not to 
interfere. This theory was false, if for no other reason than 
that it supposed labour to be absolutely fluid, automatically 
transferring itself immediately to where the pressure was least. 
Labour never is thus fluid, not even now, one hundred years 
later ; then it was a highly viscous treacle easily crystallizing. 
Looking back it is easy to see that the one measure which might 
have stayed the torrent of misery was the fixing by authority 
of a minimum wage. There were men among the employers 
who saw this, and the labourers instinctively turned to the law 
to help them. The law of Elizabeth empowering justices to fix 
maximum wages, and that of James I to fix lower as well as 
upper limits, had long been in abeyance, and in 1795 Whitbread 
introduced a Bill to empower Justices of the Peace to fix wages 
for agricultural labourers, with penalties for paying less. It 
was killed by the eloquence of Pitt, who based his opposition 
on the principles of Adam Smith, and preferred the benevolence 
of the wealthy to save the labourer from starvation to the 
interference of Parliament with the operations of supply and 
demand. In 1800 Whitbread made a second attempt, after 
Pitt had given up the Poor Law problem in despair, but the 
opposition was even fiercer, and he failed completely. Pitt 
talked largely of the importance of labour finding its own 
level, and a Parliament of landowners eagerly * disguised under 
the gold dust of Adam Smith’s philosophy ’ 1 their own 
rapacity. 

From 1805 to 1808 the cotton weavers were agitating for the 
same thing, and were supported ostensibly by the wealthier 
masters, but, as we have seen, 2 they failed completely. 

That the plan proposed did considerably benefit the workers 
is shown by the position of the Spitalfields silk-weavers. In 
1773 they had secured an Act regulating their wages, and in 

x Hammond, The Village Labourer , p. 119. 

2 See p. 380. 
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1792 it was extended to cover workers in silk mixtures, and in 
1811 to women workers. The opponents of regulation asserted 
that trade was thereby driven from London, and this was true 
to a certain extent, but the contrast between themselves and the 
sweated workers of Coventry and Macclesfield, the rival unregu- 
lated centres, convinced the men that the Act was a benefit to 
them. The Coventry weavers agitated in vain for the same 
protection. A limited trade under decent conditions proved 
preferable to both men and masters. For fifty years the Spital- 
fields weavers remained an aristocracy among workers, but in 
1824 the Act was repealed, and at the same moment the pro- 
hibition of foreign silks was changed to a 35 per cent, duty, 
and the silk-weavers soon dropped to the state of other 
textile workers. In 1840 they tried to get a trade board 
to regulate their wages, but laisser-faire was still the orthodox 
creed, and ' labour continued to find its own level of starva- 
tion \ 1 

One interference with wages the Government did venture on. 
In 1831 was passed an Act against Truck 2 in the textile, mining, 
and metallurgical industries. For many years it was largely 
evaded. 

Taxation. The story of the taxation of the nation during 
the period from 1763 to 1834 is significant from two points of 
view, of great value as warnings for the future. The need for in- 
creased revenue raised the whole question of the financial rela- 
tions of the Colonies to the mother country, and the system of 
Government borrowings was tried on a portentous scale as 
a result of the demands of the American and revolutionary 
wars. 

The other point requires more detailed investigation. We 
have seen that by 1763 it was becoming a difficult matter to 
find fresh sources of taxation. For a time the sudden expansion 
in the wealth of the country after 1765 automatically raised the 
revenue, but the American war cost 97 millions and the revolu- 

1 Hammond, The Skilled Labourer, p. 220. 
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t ionary wars 831 millions. At three different dates the figures 


were as follows : 

1775 

M illions. 

1792 

Millions. 

1815 

Millions . 

National Debt 

. 126 

237^ 

860 

Annual Debt Charge 

4i 

9i 

32 

Civil Government Cost . 


2 

• — 

Naval and Military 

3| 

6i 

— 

Revenue 

10 

*7i 

74i 


In 1815 the National Debt reached its highest figure before 
the Great War ; the population of the British Isles was between 
19 and 20 millions, and the debt represented £43 a head. In 
spite of rising trade and manufactures, high farming and 
enclosures, to raise nearly 75 millions annually meant taxing 
almost everything. Pitt indeed had discovered two new sources 
of revenue ; in 1796 he levied a tax on all legacies of personal 
property to collaterals, and in 1799 he imposed a general Income- 
tax of 10 per cent., with certain exemptions. Both of these 
were to form staple sources of revenue in the nineteenth century 
and to supersede the hundred and one indirect taxes that strangled 
men before 1830. A table of the principal taxes in 1815 is below : 

j Direct Taxes 

Millions . 

1. The Land-tax converted to a perpetual rent-charge 

and redeemable, produced . . . ij 

2. Taxes on establishments (window- tax, house duty, 

carriages, servants, armorial bearings, &c.), 
produced ....... 6| 

3. Income-tax of 10 per cent., produced . . . 14! 

4. Taxes on insured property (fire and marine), nearly 1 

5. Legacy duties on personal property ... ij 

6. On coaches and other means of locomotion, on 

professions and licences to trade, about . . J 

7. Tonnage on shipping . . . . 17 

Indirect Taxes 

1. Eatables. Salt, sugar, raisins, currants, pepper . 5 

2. Drinks. Beer, wine, spirits, tea, coffee . . 23 

3. Tobacco . ... . . . . 2 

4. Other articles of consumption (coal, building 
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materials, ship-building, raw cotton, silk and 
hemp, soap, glass, candles, paper, newspapers, 
advertisements, See.) ..... 10 

5. Stamp duties (extended to ‘ every species of 
written or printed document necessary for 
carrying on the business of mankind ’), pro- 
duced 2| 



CARTOON of 1811 in which John Bull endeavours to snuff the flame of 
Pitt's taxation. 

It appears from the above that nearly 63 per cent, of the 

total taxation was indirect and fell on articles in common use. 
An estimate in 1833 gives £11 7 s. 7 d. as the taxes paid by a 
labourer out of an income of £22 10s. True £4 11$. 3^. of this 
is for malt, but even deducting this it amounts to nearly one- 
third of the income. The following extract from an article by 
Sydney Smith in 1820 expresses with a somewhat grim humour 
the state of affairs : 

‘ We can inform Brother Jonathan what are the inevitable 
consequences of being too fond of glory. Taxes upon every 
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article which enters into the mouth or covers the back or is 
placed under the foot. Taxes upon everything which it is 
pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste. Taxes upon warmth, 
light, and locomotion. Taxes on everything on earth or under 
the earth, on everything that comes from abroad or is grown 
at home. Taxes on the raw material, taxes on every fresh value 
that is added to it by the industry of man. Taxes on the sauce 
which pampers man's appetite, and the drug which restores him 
to health ; on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the 
rope which hangs the criminal ; on the poor man's salt and the 
rich man's spice ; on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons 
of the bride ; at bed or board, couchant or levant we must pay. 
The schoolboy whips his taxed top ; the beardless youth manages 
his taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road ; and the 
dying Englishman, pouring his medicine which has paid 7 per 
£ent. into a spoon which has paid 15 per cent., flings himself 
* back upon his chintz bed which has paid 22 per cent., and expires 
in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a licence of £100 for 
the privilege of putting him to death. His whole property is 
then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. . . . His virtues 
are handed down to posterity on taxed marble, and he will then 
be gathered to his fathers to be taxed no more.' 1 

The chief cause of this crushing taxation was, of course, 
war. But besides the millions poured out in trying to rule 
people who preferred to rule themselves, or in helping reactionary 
despots stem the current of liberty from France, there was 
colossal waste. A million and a half went in absolute sinecures, 
war contractors profiteered according to their kind and with 
no check whatever, and above all Pitt adopted a system of 
paying off debt by borrowing at an even higher rate of interest. 
That ineptitude alone cost the country 20 millions. So concerned 
were the more serious economists at the colossal burden of debt 
that Ricardo, in 1819 and again in 1823, suggested a capital 
levy to pay it off once and for all. 

Summary, r. Attempts to pass General Enclosure Acts and 

1 Dowell, History of Taxation, ii. 250. 
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to enforce some consideration for the poorer members of the 
village community failed all through the period, though some 
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lessening of cost was achieved. The first General Enclosure Act 
came in 1836. 
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2. The corn policy of the last two centuries was continued 
up to 1815, and export and import were controlled by a sliding 
scale which tended to steady prices, and generally succeeded. 
But in 1815 the first definitely protective corn law was passed, 
with the object of keeping up the price of corn. The result was 
a growing agitation against this exploitation of the consumer in 
the interest of farmer and landlord. 

3. The increase in the severity of the Game Laws was a feature 
of the time, and added to the burden of the half-starved agri- 
cultural labourer. 

4. The repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824-5, the work 
of Francis Place, was the first great step of the new proletariate 
towards freedom. The old laws that put the control of wages 
in the hands of the magistrates were repealed in 1813-14 ; after 
1824 the workers began to be free to take measures to control 
fchem themselves. 

5. The Poor Law and Settlement Law were tinkered with, 
though not fundamentally altered, but the administration of 
them became hopelessly confused. By a system of using poor 
relief to supplement wages the countryside was utterly de- 
moralized ; large farmers got their labour at the cost of the 
rates, and many were practically driven to make themselves 
paupers in order to live. By the end of the period the custom 
had spread to the towns. 

6. The tyranny of the ruling class was shown in its attitude 
towards all assemblies of poor folk, whether peaceful or riotous. 
This was partly due to the lack of any organized police force 
and the consequent use of soldiers on every occasion. Hence 
arose incidents like Peterloo and the brutal suppression of 
Luddite and agricultural rioters. The Penal Code, already 
drastic, was greatly increased in severity at the end of the 
eighteenth century ; even petty theft could be visited with the 
death penalty. The use of spies by the Government was general, 
and most of them seem to have been agents provocateurs. 

7. The callousness of the ruling class of the time can be 
accounted for in several ways. The arrogance of unchecked 
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Here are some lines about the times. 
That cannot fail to please ye. 

And if they don’t it can’t be helped, 
But I don’t wish to teaze ye. 

Go where you will, by day or night, 
The town or country through. 

The people cry 1 wonder what 
They ever mean to do. 

CHORUS. 

The oldest person living now, 
Never saw such times before 
When Victoria went to Parliament, 
The deuce a word she said. 

About the state of England, 

The Corn Laws or the Bread. 

They did expect she’d something say. 
Winch caused a pretty bother, 

And the speech was full of nonsense, 
From one end to the other 
They are going to raise the mustard. 
They are going to tax the gin. 

They are going to tax the needles, 
Aud they are going to tax the pins. 
They are going to tax the bonnets, 
They are going to tax the hats. 

And they are going to clap a heavy tax 
On pickled eels and sprats. 

They are going to tax scissors, 

Kettles, tables, spoons and knives, 
They’re going to tax all donkey drivers 
And their blooming wives. * 

And for to raise some money, 

For the wedding of the Queen, 
They’ll tax old maids and bachelors, 
That have turned seventeen. 

1 bey’ll tax salt fish and parsnips, 

They will tax all kitchen stuff. 

They will tax the soap and soda, 

The potash and the snuff 
They will tax the ladies' bustles. 

They will double tax the rum. 

And the clay before Good Friday, 

They will tax the hot cross buns 


They will tax the hot cross buns, 

The bedsteads and the windows. 
They are going to tax the coals and 
coke. 

The chamber pots and cinders. 

And they are goimr to tax the farmer, 
And they’ll treble tax the hay, 

And they are going* to make policemen 
Live on thirteen pence a day. 

They are going to tax the brewers, 
They are going to tax the bake r 
They are going to tax the grocers 
And lire goingto hang thequakers 
They are going to tax all soldiers, 
And are going to drub all sailors. 
And are going to play the devil, 

With the cobblers and the tailors. 


They will TAX baked potatoes. 

And they are going to tax the swipes 
They will lay a tax on hot peas soup, 
The co wheels and the tripe, • 

They are going to tax the baeon. 

And they are going to tax cheese, 
And when the sun bepins to shine , 
They will tax the bugs and fleas. 


They will tax t he ground wewalkon 
They will tax the bread and mea t, 
They are going to tax the blankets 
The bolsters and the sheets. 

They will lay a tax on every thing, 
They keep the taxon corn, 

And they will in future tax all children 
A week before they are born. 

They are going to tax the butter, 
They are going to tax the eggs. 
And they are going to tax three cock’d 


utus, 

And all the wooden legs. 

To tax and starve the nation, 

They do cobble up some laws, 

And the devil swears he’ II tax them all 
When they get into his claws. 


Sold 'Wholesale by B. Walker, 98, Westgate, Bradford. 
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power, since the Revolution had thrown all control, central and 
local, into the hands of the great territorial magnates, found 
an excuse, though hardly a justification, in the terror produced 
by the excesses of the French Revolution. Then the greatness 
of the new wealth dazzled the eyes of its owners to the misery 
on which it was built. It was such a very good thing that one 
must expect to pay some price for it. Lastly, those who had 
consciences satisfied them with charity. The low state of the 
religious life of the country contributed its share to the general 
indifference, and neither of the religious revivals of the time 
was on lines likely to rouse its followers to the primal duty of 
loving their neighbours. 

8. The political economy of the time was such as to paralyse 
all effort to ameliorate the condition of the wage -earner. Laisser- 
fain , the iron law of wages, and Malthusianism, all cried together 
<to let things alone or you would make them worse. The ‘ dismal 
science * decreed that things like this were inevitable. The 
early school of Socialists, with Owen as chief dreamer, denied 
furiously the assumptions of the orthodox school ; their cry of 
brotherhood was lost in the whirring of the wheels and the 
clamour of the mart. 

9. Taxation. The whole period under review was a period 
of war finance. The National Debt was multiplied by 7 in 40 
years. Pitt introduced two direct taxes, a legacy duty and an 
income-tax; but 63 per cent, of the taxation was indirect, and 
it fell most heavily on the poorest. Everything in constant 
use was taxed, and even a labourer earning 10s. a week paid 
away a third of it in taxes. 


PART VII 

LAISSER-FAIRE TRIUMPHANT 

I. High Farming and Free Trade. 1834-74 

Progress of Farming. The period before ns can be roughly 
subdivided into three : from 1834 to 1846, when the Corn Laws 
were abolished; from 1846 to 1853, a time of transition and 
stress ; and from 1853 to 1870, the f Golden Age ' of English 
farming. The last four years cover a time of crisis and the^ 
entrance on modern times. 

The condition of the agricultural industry in 1834 was bad ; 
it had not recovered from the disastrous fall in prices after the 
close of the Napoleonic wars ; the impetus given by those wars 
had been reversed by the times of peace, and the pendulum 
had started on its customary swing backwards. It was not that 
good farming was unknown, but that even twenty years of high 
prices and prosperity had not been long enough to move the 
majority of farmers to make the most of the opportunity by 
introducing fresh methods. A large part of the practice of 
modern farming was known in 1834 and used by the more 
enlightened tenants and landlords, but the old ways still did 
for the majority. This was particularly the case on clay lands 
and in those large areas of inferior land that war-prices had 
induced farmers to plough up, and which, with corn below 50s. 
a quarter and their first fertility exhausted, could no longer 
be made to pay without large expenditure of capital. There 
were still many open fields, beasts were badly housed and existed 
in winter on starvation rations, fat cattle tramped long ways 
to market and arrived thin ; long-legged sheep were still desir- 
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able in a country of tracks rather than roads ; little land had as 
yet been drained, ploughs were still clumsy wooden affairs 
drawn by five horses or six oxen, harrows and rollers still most 
primitive, the latter often a mere weighted log ; corn and roots 
were sown broadcast, hoeing was almost entirely neglected, 
corn threshed, winnowed, and screened by hand. The problem 
was how to diffuse knowledge of better and more economical 
methods. From this standpoint the drop in prices was an 
advantage ; sluggards, who, with wheat over ioos. a quarter, 
could make money with little work, were weeded out, and the 
period 1837-46 saw the disappearance of these. With them, too, 
went the small men with insufficient capital to meet the new 
needs ; inevitable perhaps, but not an unmixed gain. 

Let us look at the improvements made between the beginning 
and end of our period, for in 1837 the ‘ age of farming by exten- 
sion of area had ended, that of farming by intension of capital 
had begun \ 1 The crying need was for Drainage. The general 
practice was a system of high ridging by which the rain flowed 
off the surface into hollows between, and took with it all the 
richest' surface soil. The ridged ground also lost all the values 
left by the rain in slow percolation through the soil. In 1823 
James Smith had drained a small farm in Perthshire by trenches 
filled with stones and covered over, and in 1831 he published 
an account of it ; in 1843 Josiah Parkes developed the method 
and laid down general principles. At the same time John 
Reade, a gardener, produced a cylindrical clay pipe, and in 
1845 Thomas Scragg invented a pipe-making machine. Imme- 
diately draining ‘ operations spread through the country, and 
farmers on clay land added many working days to both ends of 
their season. 

Implements naturally underwent some improvement, in an 
age of rapid mechanical change. Varieties of ploughs, light and 
heavy, and suited to different soils, became common, and iron 
harrows — scarifiers, grubbers, cultivators, and clod-crushers — 
came into general use ; corn- and seed-drills that sowed in 
1 Prothero, English Farming, p. 361. 
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straight lines and at an even depth, horse-hoes, haymakers, 
and horse-rakes appeared. A reaper had been invented in 1826, 
but hardly came into general use till after 1853, and the same 
was true of threshing and winnowing machines already invented 
in the eighteenth century. After 1850 came steam-driven bam 
machinery which threshed the corn, raised the straw to the loft, 

. winnowed and dressed the grain, divided it according to quality, 
and delivered it into sacks. Turnip- and chaff-cutters were 
already known in 1837, and later came machines for pumping, 
grinding, cake-crushing, bean-splitting, and pulping turnips. 

Stock-breeding. The work of the eighteenth-century pioneers 
was taken up and improved, and the formation of pedigree herds 
of cattle and sheep became general. Shorthorns, Herefords, and 
Devons were improved, and new breeds such as Sussex, Ayrshire, 
and Channel Island were introduced and perfected. In sheep 
tfle progress was even more marked, and Lincolns, Oxford Downs, 
and Shropshires rivalled the Leicesters, Cotswolds, and South 
Downs of the preceding period. 

Agricultural Chemistry. The pride of the new movement 
was the application of science to agriculture. The problem 
raised and very largely solved was how to put back most quickly 
"into the soil the fertilizing properties used up by each crop. 
The pioneer worker was Liebig in Germany, who in 1840 published 
his Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture and Physiology . 
Then came the experimental station at Rothamsted, where the 
varying effects of manures were studied as well as the results 
on animals of different feeding. Up to 1837 the manures that 
a farmer could buy, as distinct from what his farmyard produced, 
were soot, bones, salt, saltpetre, horns and hoofs, shoddy, marl, 
lime, clay, and chalk. Before 1850 chemistry had added nitrate 
of soda, superphosphates, muriate of potash, rape-dust, and 
sulphate of ammonia, while it had found a use for the refuse of 
London's slaughter-houses by treatment with sulphuric acid. 
The geologists, too, had introduced the farmer to many mineral 
phosphates, and an increasing shipping trade brought him 
quantities of Peruvian guano from across the ocean. The 
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increased use of manures had also an indirect effect ; they 
conduced to clean farming, since they were too costly to be 
allowed to encourage weeds or to be washed away on ill-drained 
ground. 

A sign of the move forward was the foundation in 1838 of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, which brought together;, 
the man of science and the practical farmer. ‘ For more than 
70 years it has been the heart and brain of agriculture/ 1 

Lastly, the coming of the Railways made transport easier, 
brought the new inventions quickly to the fields, and carried 
off to distant markets the produce unspoilt and undeteriorated. 

But the progress was not to lack set-backs. From 1846 to 1853 
times were bad ; landlords and farmers were persuaded that the 
abolition of the Corn Laws heralded their coming ruin ; there 
was a series of bad seasons in 1848, 1850, 1852, and 1853 ; there 
was a big financial crisis due to over -speculation in railways and 
a series of potato famines. Landlords, convinced that with the 
Corn Laws must go the high rents of the past, pressed on their 
tenants every form of improved farming, so that the rents need 
not drop too much. This, of course, had one good result in that 
production was largely increased, but where landlords had no 
spare capital or where estates were encumbered, the burden 
fell on the farmer, and he had a bad time. The West and Mid- 
lands suffered least, the corn areas of the South and East most. 
Rents were, in fact, kept much too high; they were calculated 
to be double those of 1770, and though enhanced prices for 
stock and butter and wool might meet them, corn could not. 
Consequently much land fell back on the landlords" hands, and 
the situation had to be faced that only by high farming with 
large capital could land be made to pay. 

By 1853 matters were adjusting themselves, and the next 
ten years showed unprecedented prosperity. Several causes 
combined to produce this : 

{cl) The discovery of the goldfields of California increased the 
world’s, supply of gold and sent prices up (see p. 183). 

1 Prothero, English Farming , p. 359. 
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( b ) It was a period of great trade expansion, and consequently 
of large home markets for agricultural produce. 

(c) In 1854 war closed down the Russian export of corn. 

(d) There was a series of good seasons. 

The result was that prices remained steadily high up to 
1870, particularly for wool, the price of which doubled between 
1851 and 1864. Production reached its highest level up to 
modern times. 

The one weak place in the farming of the f golden age ’ was 
dairying. Comparatively little attention was paid to it till after 
1874, in spite of the great development of cattle already noticed. 
This development had been achieved in face of some serious 
epidemics. Foot-and-mouth disease became common after 1839 
and pleuropneumonia after 1840. But in 1865 rinderpest 
(cattle-plague) wrought such havoc that in the strenuous steps 
taken to stamp it out 1 the other two diseases were nearly 
ended as well. 

We may note here that high farming brought with it its own 
problems of tenure and of relations between tenant and land- 
lord. The law assumed that the land and all that was in it 
belonged to the landlord, and some method had to be found to 
induce farmers to expend large sums enriching land, when the 
value might have to be left at the end of the lease 
for the landlord to exploit at will. The question of tenants' 
improvements became increasingly urgent throughout the period, 
and was not solved till after 1875. 

Completion of Enclosures. We have said that in 1834 there 
were still many open fields, and we shall find that enclosures 
continue right up to 1874. In 1836 came the Second General 
closure Act, of which the chief provisions were : 

(a) Two-thirds in number and value of the proprietors of 
common-fields could appoint commissioners to enclose without 
Act of Parliament. 
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(b) If seven-eighths of them could agree among themselves 
they need not even appoint a commission. 

(c) By agreement among the holders their lots could be con- 
solidated without fencing, thus saving expense and securing; 
some of the advantages of enclosure. 

(d) In the case of very small proprietors the commissioners 
were given power to help with the cost of fencing. 

In 1844 a Committee of Enquiry on enclosures was held,, 
which reported that there were still two million acres of open 
fields and eight million of commons and waste. They urged 
a continuance of the process of enclosure. Next year, 1845, 
came the Third General Enclosure Act, which tried to 
undo, too late, some of the evils of the past scramble. 

(a) Permanent Commissioners were appointed to take the 
place of the Parliamentary Committee. 

(b) Land was to be reserved for recreation in quantities to 
correspond with the population of the parish. 

( c ) There were to be allotments for the poor. 

(d) Expenses of enclosing were reduced to one-tenth of what 
they had been. 

The second and third clauses were largely ignored by the 
Commissioners, and in 1869 a return made to the House of 
Commons showed that out of 614,804 acres enclosed only 1,742 ; 
acres were reserved for recreation and 2,223 for the labouring 
poor. Even if some three-fifths of the total acreage were waste 
or unstinted common, the amount was not generous ; in 1876 
the Last General Enclosure Act ordered more consideration 
to "be shown to the poor, and with that enclosures practically 
ceased. 

We may perhaps look ahead a little and note what enclosures 
had done to the tenure of the soil of England. In 1887, in 
a population of some 27,000,000, out of 481,828 occupiers of 
land only 64,588 persons owned all the land they occupied and 
18,991 owned part. The rest were tenants on lease or at will. 
Look back to Gregory King's 160,000 freeholders among a popula- 
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tion of millions, and the revolution wrought is seen to be 
complete. 

Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. It is time to turn to 
the manual worker and to see how these changes affected his 
lot and whether he shared in the general prosperity. In the 
years that followed 1834 the condition of the agricultural labourer 
was almost as bad as possible, so bad indeed that, but for the 
opportunities to leave the occupation afforded by the industrial 
expansion and the work on the railways, it is doubtful whether 
the new Poor Law could have been administered at all. The 
result of the Speenhamland system had been to leave a greatly 
over-populated countryside, most of the inhabitants drawing 
poor relief in one form or another. Now the fundamental changes 
introduced by the Poor Law of 1834 (see p. 580) were that no 
relief should be given to able-bodied men outside the workhouse, 
ahd that the parish was no longer under an obligation to find 
work for the unemployed. What happened ? Did the labourers 
starve or did the farmers raise the wages now the rates were 
less ? Wages did not rise, except in the North and Midlands, 
where the competition of the industrial towns produced relative 
scarcity of labour. Hasbach is of opinion that the farmers 
could not pay a living wage, because either they paid rent on 
leases based on an expectation of a price of 64s. for wheat, 

' whereas it was below 50s., or else, when leases fell in, the land- 
; lords, instead of lowering rents, tried to raise them on the ground 
\ of lessened rates. On the other hand, there is evidence of some- 
what more considerate treatment of men by their employers, 
who could no longer get 'roundsmen' (see p.328), and who 
noted that, while their best workers tended to emigrate, paupers 
in workhouses cost more to keep than workers outside. Bu t 
the old and sick were forced into the house, and the exploitation 
of women and children grew till it became a scandal. For wages, 
even if they rose a little with rising prices, never reached a level 
above the fodder basis ; they might support the man and a babe 
or two, the rest of the family must earn their keep. A married 
man with four children over ten years old was estimated to 
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double his income by their work. If he earned about £25 per 
annum, the four children would earn as much. Women’s wages 
were round about 9 d. a day, and girls’ varied from 4 d. to 6 d. ; 
boys, who went to work earlier than girls, earned from 2 d. to 
Sd. a day. There is no doubt that not only did the work of 
women and children tend to keep a man’s wages at the minimum 
necessary for an unmarried man to live, but it also tended to 
depress that small sum by its competition. Worst of all, f a 
premium was again put upon the labourer’s marriage, though 
his true prospects were a decade or so of hard work and priva- 
tion, then a possible sufficiency for himself, his wife, and six or 
eight children for some fifteen or twenty years more ; after that 
at about fifty-five years old with powers beginning to fail, 
renewed privations ; and finally, when he should no longer be 
able to work, “ the house ” for himself and his wife, or himself 
alone as a widower h 1 * 

But bad as this exploitation of women and children was, its 
evils were increased by the particular form it took in the eastern 
counties. This was known as the Gang System. It appears as 
early as 1826, and seems to have originated in connexion with 
farms isolated on newly approved waste and drained fens. 
Not wishing to build cottages and attract labourers to come 
and acquire a settlement, the farmer fell back on casual labour 
from a distance. The remaining open villages were full of 
labourers glad to go anywhere to work, and the custom arose 
of one man contracting with the farmer to supply a gang of so 
many workers for so long. The gangs were largely composed off 
women and children, and they went sometimes daily, often for! 
weeks at a time. In the latter case they slept in barns andl 
outhouses and fed as they could. The system was very profit-; 
able to the farmer and landlord, very demoralizing to the workers. 
The gang-masters were accused of sweating and extortion, but 
it is possible they made little more out of it than the workers. * 
Later, farmers took to organizing gangs under their own over- 
seers, and here there is plenty of evidence of the worst of those 
1 Hasbacli, History of the Agricultural Labourer, pp. 229-30. 
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evils. The system grew till 1867, when it reached the dimensions 
of a public scandal ; an inquiry was made and an Act passed 
regulating it, known as The Gangs Act, 1868. By this (a) no 
child under eight was to be employed at all ; (b) no women or 
girls were to work in a gang with men ; (c) gang-masters were 
to be licensed, and if they employed women there must also 
be a licensed gang-mistress ; ( d ) no innkeeper was to have 
a licence. 

A comparison of dates shows that the heyday of production 
was the time of greatest exploitation, and that very neatness 
and cleanliness which mark out our English farming from all 
other were the result of the cheap labour of children and women. 
As far as the woman was concerned the evil was in the low wages, 
jjnot in the work itself ; except where it took her away from the 
care of her home, she was probably better off at heavy outdoor 
labour than working fourteen hours a day at a sweated domestic 
industry. But for the children it was entire loss. It is doubtful 
'if those under ten years of age earned a sum that covered the 
wear and tear of boots and clothes, it is certain that it took 
from them even the meagre opportunities of education then 
, offered. 

The effective remedy for the exploitation of children came in 
1876 with the triumph of the education movement. In 1870 
the first Education Act was passed ; it provided an authority 
and ordered it to establish sufficient schools for boys and girls ; 
in 1873 an Act forbade any child to be employed on the land 
(except by his own father on his own land) under the age of 
eight, and not until he had passed the fourth standard, but the 
minimum number of school attendances required was not great 
and, provided these were made, a child over eight could still be 
^employed, and all children at harvest time. But in 1876 came 
jthe real beginning of the children's emancipation. Elementary 
instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic was made com- 
, pulsory for every child, and none under ten were to be employed, 
except by special permission of the local authority for six weeks 
in the year. Children over ten could be employed if they had 




THE PIG AND THE PEASANT 1 
Peasant : * Ah ! I’d like to be cared vor half as well as thee be.’ 


Such was the condition of the agricultural labourer during 
the forty years of our period, but we must give special considera- 
tion to the terrible condition of the manual worker, both in 
town and country, during the f hungry forties \ because it forced 
forward the new policy of Free Trade. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846 did little for the rural labourer, for, so far as prices 

1 Punch Cartoon of September 1863, reproduced by permission of the 
Proprietors of Punch . 
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fell, his wages fell to match, and when prices rose after 1853 
and landlords raised rents accordingly, the farmers, to meet 
the claims made upon them, took to machinery and to an exten- 
sion of the labour of women and children. Consequently, in 
spite of emigration, the supply of adult male labour remained 
in excess of the demand. Under such conditions in a competitive 
system, none of the increased profits could reach the wage- 
earner, though always the North and Midlands fared better than 
the South and East, even as to-day agricultural wages in indus- 
trial areas soar far above the pittance of Dorset and Hampshire. 

Attempts to better the Labourer’s Lot. In 1851 Charles Kingsley 
flung out to the philanthropists of England the defiance : 

You may tire of the gaol and the workhouse. 

And take to allotments and schools, 

But you've run up a debt that will never 
rC- Be repaid us by penny-club rules ; 

Let us see how, at any rate, they tried. First of all they took to 
Allotments. There had been several attempts before 1834 to 
mitigate the harshness of the new system to the deserving poor. 
As early as 1782 an Act allowed the guardians of the poor to 
enclose up to ten acres for the benefit of the poor, provided 
they could get the permission of the lord of the manor and the 
majority of those holding common rights, and in 1819 permission 
was given to run parish farms for the able-bodied paupers or to 
let part of the land to poor men. The 1801 Enclosure Act had| 
tried to do something on the same lines. Several great land - 1 
owners reserved small pieces of land for their labourers, as 
Cobbett noted with approval in 1821. The Poor Law Inquiry 
of 1832-4 found that while parish farms were not a success, 
allotments were. But their extent depended on the goodwill 
and philanthropy of the landlords, and this dependence is seen 
in the conditions attached to the holdings, which were often 
conventional and moral, rather than economic. No work was 
allowed on Sunday, and absence from church might disqualify 
the holder ; drunkenness, gambling, and swearing might lead 
to expulsion. 
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In 1842 there was a bad industrial crisis; this reacted on 
prices of food, which fell and agricultural wages followed, to as 
low in some places as 5s. a week. There was unemployment and \ \\ 

spasmodic rick-burning. In consequence there were two inquiries 
held. Their reports, the Report of the Poor Law Commission on 
the employment of Women and Children in Agriculture and the } 

Report from the Select Committee on the Labouring Poor {Allot- ; 

ments of Land), showed that while allotments existed in every 
county, they were not universal in a single one ; their increase 
was strongly urged. It was estimated that a quarter of an acre' 
could keep a large family for thirteen weeks and was equal to 
2 s. a week extra wage. The committee thought that the best 
results were obtained from small pieces of land worked by spade :j 

labour in the workmen's spare time, and consequently that 
allotments should not be too big, should be as near the dwelling- 11 

houses as possible, and that the landlord should pay the rate£, ; ; 

so that the small man should not have to find the money at j 
inconvenient times. Opposition came chiefly from the farmers, 
who objected (a) that having such a resource to fall back upon j j 

the labourer became too independent ; (b) that he reserved his 
best efforts for his own land ; ( c ) that he would steal the farmer's j 

corn, &c., to feed his own animals ; and (d) that there wasn't 
any land to spare, as they, the farmers, needed it all themselves,' 

The village shopkeepers also had their vested interests, for the 
labourer who could supply himself with a quarter of his food 
would buy less from them, and innkeepers disliked labourers 
spending time digging which might be better occupied drinking 
to their profit. Three attempts to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the report by legislation in 1843, 1844, and 1845 failed, 
though something was secured, as we have seen, in the Enclosure 
Act of 1845, only to be frustrated by the administration. So 
the movement was left to the generosity of private men, and up 
to 1868 considerable progress on these lines was made by great ■ 
landowners like Lord Shaftesbury, who provided 396 allotments 
in Dorset, and the Duke of Marlborough, who gave 914 in Oxford- 
shire. After 1868 there was a falling off, either from lack of l 
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interest on the part of the landlords or possibly because the high 
rents asked made the holdings of less value. Sometimes as much 
as five times the sum paid per acre by the farmer was demanded 
for the small holding. In 1870 there was still much room for 
development on these lines. 

Education. Until the employment of children was for- 
bidden and attendance at school made compulsory, there was 
no chance of any improvement. ‘ High farming ’ did not need 
an educated working class ; like the factory it asked f hands 
skilled indeed for their special job, but beyond that the less 
developed the better. We have seen (p. 476) that the experi- 
ment of educating the labourer was begun in 1870 in a small 
way ; such results as there were appear in the next generation. 

Trade Unions. Since the time of the Dorchester labourers, all 
hope of bettering their position had died among the rural workers. 
Eut in the late sixties things began to stir, public opinion was 
rousing itself, official reports proclaimed the miserable wages 
and housing conditions of the rural worker ; the Royal Com- 
mission of 1867 had closely investigated the conditions of his 
life, and bit by bit facts crept into the papers that roused sym- 
pathy among the middle classes and diffused knowledge among 
the men themselves. Into the wave of Trade Unionism that 
came in 1871 in all trades and all parts, the agricultural labourers 
were swept. In 1872 a few labourers in a village near Leamington 
wrote an account of their wretched condition to a local news- 
paper ; others met at Wellesbourne, read this letter, and decided 
to invite the help of Joseph Arch, a labourer who owned a free- 
hold cottage, and who was known in the district as a Primitive 
Methodist preacher. On February 13, 1872, Arch addressed some 
1,000 labourers under a chestnut tree and roused them to form 
a Union. The next month 200 men struck for a wage of 16$. 
and an eleven-hour working day. The movement spread rapidly 
through the central and eastern counties ; public sympathy was 
aroused and a Union with 64 branches and 5,000 members was 
formed. Archibald Forbes, the war correspondent, wrote up 
the labourers' cause in the Daily News, and the National 
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Agricultural Labourers' Union was formed, with Joseph 

Arch as president. There followed an increase of wages of from : ; 

15. 6d. to 4 s. a week. The Union set out to win a great number 

of objects ; it formed sick benefit clubs and assisted emigration. ■ ■ 

In one year it spent over £3,000 for this purpose and £2,600 on , 

migrating labourers to the north. The Union leaders had plans, 
too, for creating peasant proprietors, and hence for agitation against , N 

existing land laws, also for the disestablishment of the Church. 

The latter objects were, no doubt, partly inspired by the bitter 
hostility that the Unions aroused among landlords, farmers, 
and clergy. These three classes were still in the state of mind 
of the manufacturers of forty years before : to form Unions was 
not merely wanton foolishness, it was a repudiation of that 
natural and proper subservience due to the masters, whom 
Providence had placed in control. The rural magistrates stretched 
the law to its utmost against the labourers, and two clergymah 
justices sent sixteen labourers' wives to prison with hard labour 
for * intimidating ' non-Union men. Landlords like the Dukes 
of Rutland and Marlborough denounced the leaders as dis- 
turbers of ‘ the friendly feeling which used to unite the labourer 
and his employers while Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, suggested the horse-pond as a fit place for Union 
delegates. Army officers, too, intervened and supplied soldiers 
to reap the farmers' harvests during a strike. After their first 
defeat, due to the suddenness of the attack, the farmers rallied 
and opposed to the Unions the full weight of their time-honoured 
inertia. In 1874 those in Suffolk met a demand for a rise from 
13s. to 14s. a week by a lock-out of Union men, and this was 
taken up by others till 10,000 men were out of work. The 
National Union, after distributing £21,000 in strike pay, was 
defeated, and from this time it rapidly declined. Every winter 
farmers used the lock-out to break individual branches, and in 
a few years Arch's great Union had sunk to little more than 
a number of village sick and burial clubs. The discord between 
rival Unions had been a factor in the decline. The upheaval 
had not left the countryside unaltered ; thousands had left it 
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for good, and wages as a whole had risen somewhat. Resides 
this, farmers had been forced to consider their ways ; some had 
turned to machinery to solve the labour problem ; all were 
looking round for means to better the position for themselves, 
and the question of tenant-rights began to be considered in 
earnest. 

Tithes. There was one factor in rural life that the agricultural 
revolution brought to the fore as increasingly unsuited to the 
new conditions. We have spoken of tithes 1 in our account of the 
mediaeval Church, and we have seen that though the Reforma- 
tion deprived the Church of a large part of them, they by no 
means ceased to exist . 2 They had largely passed, along with 

The great caulc has .lately been determined 
that pea* and beans gathered green, and car- 
ried to -Market, are a re&oriai or gr6at tv-the, 
r and not z vicarial or fimaii one. • This is of 

great confequence to the landed estates about 
London, where iu.ch valb quantities are ga- 
thered green tor the London markets ': They 
fcre always looked upon as g rear Tythes in the 
pftrtfhes of Fulham, Chifv/ick, Ealing, ifle- 
wortJa, T wickenhan\, Kajigflon, &c« 

THE TITHE IN KIND. Newspaper cutting of the nineties. 

the monastic lands, to lay impropriators. It was still possible 
to exact tithe in kind, though by the end of the eighteenth 
century it was not common. Its inconveniences were obvious, 
and the farmer put every obstacle in the way of collection. 
A Hampshire farmer, having notified the tithe-owner that he 
was about to draw a field of turnips, and wagons and men 
having duly arrived to carry the tenth part, he proceeded to 
pull ten turnips and gave one to the tithing-man, with the remark 
that he would let his master know when he was drawing again. 
Besides the obvious inconveniences, such as having to wait till 
the tithe-owner appeared before beginning to harvest, payment 
in kind produced constant altercations and litigation ; the cost, 
too, of storage was great, and that of marketing had to be 
1 See p. 160. 2 See p* 444. 



THE PARSON AND HIS TITHE-PIG. 
Cartoon by Robert Cruikshank 
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added. Various plans were adopted up to 1836 to avoid the 
difficulties. In some enclosures land was allotted in place of 
tithe ; sometimes a fixed corn-rent was substituted. The farmer 
might buy off the tithe each year at a surveyor's valuation or 
pay so much in the pound over a period of years. In some 
parishes the value of the tithe had been fixed for ever a long 
time before in money value of the time of fixing. Such a plan 
was unfair to the tithe-owner ; a penny, for example, having 
long ceased to represent the tenth part of a fleece. 

Besides this, the mere existence of the tithe was a drag on 
agriculture, for while the farmer supplied all the capital sunk 
in the farm, a tenth of the increased produce had to be paid 
away. The time was fully ripe for a regulation of the ancient 
due. In 1836 an Act for the Commutation of Tithes was 
passed. Its object was to arrange for a charge on all land that 
should vary from time to time in such a way that according to 
the cost of living it should have the same actual value as at 
that date. To fix the sum for ever would leave the tithe-owner 
at the mercy of decreasing or increasing value of money, so it 
was determined to make it a corn-rent. The main clauses of 
the Act were : 

(a) Within a certain time tithe-owners and tithe-payers of 
a parish could agree on a total sum to be the present value of 
the tithe. 

(b) If they could not agree in the time a local inquiry would 
be held by the Commissioners and the tithe valued on a basis 
of seven years' payments. 

(c) The total net sum so decided was divided into three parts 
and expressed in terms of the number of bushels of wheat, 
barley, and oats purchasable for that sum, and henceforth the 
current value of that number of bushels was the value of the 
tithe in any year. For every £100 of tithe as valued in 1836 
the owner was henceforth to receive each year 94*96 times the 
average price for the preceding seven years of a bushel of wheat, 
168-42 times that of a bushel of barley, and 242*42 times in the 
case of oats. 
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(d) Payment was transferred from the occupiers to the owners 
of land. Tithes have thus become a regular known charge on 
any land, and are duly allowed for in the price of land when it 
changes hands. 

Summary. 1. The period saw the culminating point of agri- 
culture in England. By 1853 the change from open field farming 
was practically complete, most modern methods were known, 
and chemistry and engineering rapidly supplied deficiencies. 
High farming became general, both landlords and farmers pros- 
pered, and production, except in dairying, reached its maximum. 

2. General Enclosure Acts completed a process that dated 
from the fifteenth century and reached its climax during the 
Napoleonic wars. Belated attempts to re-attach the poor to 
the land failed, owing to lack of public opinion to enforce the law. 

3. The condition of the agricultural labourer throughout the 
period was bad ; it was at its worst in the ‘ hungry forties ', and 
improved but slightly during the farmers' seventeen years of 
prosperity. In spite of the depopulation of the countryside, the 
supply of labour continued to exceed the demand, and com- 
petition was increased by the exploitation of women and children ; 
the exploitation of the latter was limited towards the end of 
the period by the Education Acts. 

4. The main specific for improving the lot of the agricultural 
labourer was allotments, but in spite of strong representations 
in their favour, Parliament steadily refused to give them 
encouragement, and except for the enlightened efforts of several 
large landowners, nothing was done. 

After 1870 there was a burst of Trade Unionism, which was 
successful for a short time and then died dowm. It had, how- 
ever, effected something, and did not become entirely extinct. 

5. In the first years of the period the confusion into which 
the payment of tithes had sunk was cleared up, and the Com- 
mutation of Tithes enforced by Act of Parliament in 1836. 
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2. Industrial England from the Reform Bill to the 
Education Acts 

We have summed up the period from 1834 to 1875 as ‘ Laisser- 
faire Triumphant \ and indeed its main interest lies in its practical 
exposition of how the doctrine of * each man for himself and the 
Devil take the hindmost ' works out in the happiness and misery 
of human beings. By 1841 the first upheaval of mechanical 
inventions was subsiding, equilibrium between the demands of 
allied processes had more or less been reached ; spinner and 
weaver and finisher, each had his machinery adequate for the 
supply of raw material to his fellow ; the iron industry was 
sufficiently advanced to supply the necessary machines, and out 
of the initial scramble each industry was settling dowm to the 
organization and size of business that best suited it. The only 
battle left was that necessary to remove the last bonds of the 
old regulation ; * the greatest good to the greatest number 1 
was surely coming, now that * enlightened self-interest ’ was 
getting a real chance to show what it could do. 

None the less the story we shall have to tell will read almost 
exactly the opposite way. For the laisser-faire school, though 
triumphant in the main, and successful in clearing the ground 
of all the old lumber of a dead age, was not allowed to march 
on without challenge. This challenge came from two quarters, 
from the Benthamites and from the humanitarians. That the 
followers of Jeremy Bentham should be among the reformers 
seems at first a paradox, but for them the doctrine of laisser- 
faire implied also a doctrine of absolute individual liberty. 
Consequently, while they objected to all governmental interfer- 
ence with trade and industry, they were also for removing every 
abuse based on privilege, and reforms such as the Municipalities 
Act, the abolition of the last traces of monopoly, the repeal of 
much of the Law of Settlement, and finally the establishment 
of Free Trade, helped to tip the balance in favour of the un- 
privileged classes. The Benthamite doctrine that ' every man 
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is to count for one, and no man for more than one was a weapon 
of great power in the war against privilege. * To the disciples 
of Bentham laisser-faire did not mean, as it did to titled loungers 
like Lord Melbourne, “ let things be, don’t worry.” It was 
a war-cry, sounding the attack on every law or social convention 
which hindered freedom of development. It was a campaign 
for the overthrow of long-established abuses/ 1 

The other group of reformers was of a very different school. 
To these men, mostly Tories, whose leader was Lord Shaftesbury, 
the supreme need seemed to be to stop some of the very obvious 
evils of the new era. To them the plea that these were incidental 
and necessary evils essential to the establishment of England’s 
commercial supremacy had no value. Shaftesbury himself 
carried weight where Owen, whose religious views were most 
* unso un d and Oastler, who had been imprisoned for debt, 
seemed doubtful leaders. A deeply religious man, a pillar cf 
the Evangelical party, a peer of the realm, he might be trusted 
not to draw the nation into any Jacobin morass, nor to be 
blinded by dreams of an impossible and most undesirable com- 
munism. It was to Shaftesbury we owe the long series of Factory 
Acts, by which the humaner elements of the nation mitigated 
the lot of the worker under the regime of capitalist individualism. 
No doubt the political economists were right and the utilitarians 
preached the real philosophy, but after all there were exceptions, 
and Englishmen could be trusted to throw logic to the winds, 
if their feelings were roused, especially by an earl of unblemished 
religious and moral fame. There were others, men of the pen, 
not without influence : Carlyle thundering against a ‘ gospel of 
mammonism ’ and the r liberty to die by starvation ’, Elizabeth 
Barrett voicing the children’s cry, and Ruskin reminding a hostile 
public that * man does not live by bread alone and that ‘ there 
is no wealth but life ’. 

Regarding the period as a whole we may describe it as the ag;e 
of iron, when iron became the chief element in construction 
and the basis of civilized life. Machinery invaded every depart- 

1 C. R. Fay, Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century, p. 44. 
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ment, and iron, with its partner coal, became our first con- 
sideration. It was this dependence of the new age on iron and 
coal and the fact that these islands are rich in both, that tempted 
us to advance beyond a national economy and make a bid for 
the markets of the world. Railways and steamships made 
a new world-economy possible, and England was first in the 
field. The establishment of Free Trade was the definite break 
with the past ; forty years of peace at home, broken only by 
the far-distant Crimean War, while Germany, France, and Italy 
were in constant turmoil, gave England not only a start but 
a practical monopoly throughout the period. Up to 1875 she 
was the workshop and the mart of the world. 

There are, however, two periods of widely different character. 
The legend of ‘ the hungry forties ' still is told by old men, the 
last dip of the depression due to the earlier changes. Few eras 
have been worse than that which ushered in the Victorian Age. 
The conditions of the time may be judged from the report of 
an eyewitness in 1842. Of Colne in Lancashire he says : * I 
visited 88 dwellings selected at hazard. They were destitute 
of furniture save old boxes for tables or stools, or even large 
stones for chairs ; the beds were composed of straw and shavings. 
The food was oatmeal and water for breakfast, flour and water 
with a little skimmed milk for dinner, oatmeal and water again 
for a second supply/ He saw children in the market grubbing 
for the rubbish of roots. Yet ‘ all the places and persons I visited 
were scrupulously clean. The children were in rags but not in 
filth. In no single instance was I asked for relief/ At Burnley 
he saw the weavers ‘ haggard with famine, their eyes rolling 
with that fierce and uneasy expression common to maniacs, 
“ We do not want charity/' they said, “ but employment/' 
I found them all Chartists/ Of the 9,000 inhabitants of Accring- 
ton only 100 were fully employed. Many lived on nettles, 
some had food only on alternate days, many only one meal 
a day/ 1 

By 1850 the tide had turned, and the next twenty-five years 
1 Quoted in Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century , C. R, Fay, p. 178. 
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were years of progress and prosperity. Those who heralded the 
Golden Age at the Great Exhibition of 1851 were not without 
their seeming justification. Prices rose, but wages rose too ; 
Free Trade did not even ruin the farmers, England dominated 
the markets of the world and held its carrying trade. Wars or 
internal unrest occupied all her rivals. 

Special Industries. Cotton and Wool. Between 1834 and 1874 
the development in these industries presents nothing striking. 
The bulk of the machinery had already been invented, and 
though it was being constantly improved, it did not alter greatly. 
In the woollen industry hand-work still persisted, hand-combing 
till after 1840, hand-weaving throughout the period, though the 
power-loom was general by 1850. In 1838 there were 14,000 
hand-loom weavers in Bradford, existing on wages of 6 s. and 7s. 
a week. It was these poor wages that postponed the introduc- 
tion of machinery. For spinning an economical self-acting mule 
had been invented by 1830. It became general for the coarser 
cotton-yarns between 1850 and i860 ; for the finer yarns it 
was not in use till after the cotton famine of 1862-5. By *882 
hand-mules had nearly disappeared. During this period throstle- 
spinning decayed, but a variant of the method known as ring- 
spinning, invented in America, took its place. 

There was a big advance in dyeing towards the end of this 
period, heralding a much greater advance in the next thirty 
years. In 1858 Perkin made the first synthetic 1 dye ; mauve 
and such dyes, derived chiefly from coal-tar, were rapidly made. 
This work was especially taken up in Germany, where it was 
eventually developed with great skill and scientific accuracy. 

Coal. The increased use of machinery, the construction of 
railways and later of steamships, increased the demand for coal 
at an enormous rate after 1836. Many new pits were opened 
and fresh districts explored. The South Durham coal-field, so 
far hardly touched, developed rapidly, and by 1838 it was 
recognized that the best steam-coal was to be found in South 

1 A dye made by combining chemical substances, not derived from 
vegetable products as the old dyes were. 
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Wales. Docks at Cardiff and the laying of the Taff Vale Railway 
increased the facilities for export. 

The history of the trade turns for a large part of the time on 
the attempt to secure greater safety in working. The Davy lamp 
won its way slowly and had several set-backs. On the one hand 
it was expected to do too much, and other precautions, like 
ventilation, were neglected, while the pits got ever deeper and 
more dangerous ; on the other the men found it difficult to 
work by, and risked a naked light in order to see better. In 
" 1835 George Stephenson held that Parliament would be justified 
in so much interference with individual liberty as to compel 
the adoption of two shafts at least in every mine. The 
1 employers thought otherwise. An important committee at 
South Shields, after a bad accident in 1839, declared that not 
nearly enough attention was paid to ventilation, and that the 
dangers of the fiery mines of the north were unduly great. 
They also recommended that Government inspectors should be 
appointed ; this had already been done on the Continent. In 
1844 Faraday drew attention to the dangers of coal-dust ; in 
18 46 and 1847 commissions again recommended inspection. At 
last in 1850 came the Inspection of Coal-mines Act, which 
autho rized the appointment of inspectors with power to enter 
the mines and judge of their safety. Correct plans of the mines 
! were to be made, and accidents notified within twenty-four 
ihours. Five inspectors were appointed. 

The Commission of 1840-2 that reported on the condition of 
workers in mines, and by the horrors it disclosed brought about 
drastic regulation, is dealt with elsewhere (see p. 498). 

In 1851 the Royal School of Mines was founded, for the training 
of those in charge of mines was discovered to be very inadequate. 
| The first trial mining-school in Great Britain was not founded 
1 till 1838, and was in Cornwall. 

Iron. This period was not only the age of the triumph of 
iron, but also the birth-time of that of steel. During these forty 
years iron was gradually used to make an enormous number of 
things that previously had been made of wood or stone or had 
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use of regenerative furnaces. These worked in pairs, and con- 
sisted of stoves filled with hot fire-brick through which the blast 
passed. While one was being used, the other was being heated. 
The pressure of the blast was also increased. 

But the great advance of the time was the invention by 
Henry Bessemer of his method of making steel. Up to 1856 
steel was hardly used except for tools and cutlery, and the best 
cast steel cost £50 a ton. Bessemer, the son of a French refugee 
(another of our debts to alien immigrants), was born in 1813, 
and early made a reputation as an inventor. During the Crimean 
War he had experimented on guns and projectiles, and received 
much encouragement from Napoleon III. It was soon evident 
that more powerful projectiles meant stronger guns, and he 
started on steel. His central idea was to introduce air into the 
fluid cast iron, whereupon the combination of the carbon in the 
4 ron with the oxygen of the air produced great heat and set 
the whole mass boiling. He thus got rid of the whole of the 
carbon and silicon and got soft iron, not steel. Eventually, 
after many experiments, he secured the right amount of carbon 
by adding a suitable proportion of spiegeleisen, a cast iron 
rich in manganese and carbon. But at first strange things 
happened ; Bessemer had described his process at the 1856 
meeting of the British Association, and many people immediately 
tried it and many failed. There was a good deal of excitement, 
and at last it was discovered that the people who failed were 
using iron with a lot of phosphorus in it. At first Bessemer 
tried to deal with the phosphorus, but finding he could get 
Swedish iron, free from phosphorus, at £7 a ton, he left it alone, 
and proceeded to improve the mechanical arrangements of his 
process. Later he found that Cumberland hematite iron was 
also free from phosphorus, and by i860, after an expenditure 
in experiment of £20,000, the process was perfected, and has 
hardly been altered since. It is pleasant to note that Bessemer, 
while he made millions for others, was successful in making 
over a million for himself, and this though France, Belgium, 
and Germany refused him patent rights. 
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Steel, being thus brought within the range of practicability, 
began to be adopted for boiler-plates and rails. For the former 
its advantage in strength was obvious, but it took the railway 
companies some time to admit it for rails. By actually laying 
rails of iron and steel side by side in places of congested traffic 
and showing that, while iron ones lasted only a few months, 
steel rails did not need even to be turned after six years, the 
demonstration seemed sufficiently complete. But by 1880 only 
two-thirds of the lines of the United Kingdom were of steel, 
though another fifteen years made its use universal. 

Ships had already been made of iron, but a writer on iron in 
1864 expresses great doubt 1 as to the possibility of using steel 
for them, though two barges and one clipper ship had already 
been constructed. Ships for the navy were made of wood with 
armour plates outside, hence the term ironclads. 

One other process for making steel before 1875 must be' 
noticed. Siemens, the inventor of the regenerative furnace, 
soon adapted it to crucible steel and also to puddling. In 1867 
he started making steel in Birmingham, and eventually succeeded 
in making it direct from pig-iron by a method still in use, and 
known as the open-hearth process, wherein gas and air, heated 
in regenerative furnaces, meet and ignite. Lastly, in 1866, 
Ramsbottam succeeded in making steel tyres without welding, 
by boring an ingot of steel and then hammering it out. 

The enormous increase of iron production is shown by the 
figures ; in 1857 England was producing from 333 blast furnaces 
2,700,000 tons of pig-iron, and by 1863 about 3,000,000. At 
the same date the production of steel was only 40,000 tons. 

Coal Gas. One of the greatest helps towards industrial and 
commercial development was the invention of means for really 
effective artificial lighting. The Middle Ages went to bed with the 
sun, and work by artificial light was forbidden, since it was almost 
certain to be faulty. Under the smoke pall of our industrial 
towns candles, or even lamps, were certain to prove inadequate, 
even at noon. But the coming gloom was already provided for. 

1 Fairbaim, Iron , its History, &c., p. 3x4. 
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In 1792 William Murdoch of Redruth began experimenting with 
the illuminating power of gases given off by various substances, 
by 1797 he had been sufficiently successful with that given off 
by coal to exhibit it, and in 1798 he lighted a workshop in 
Birmingham by it. In 1801 Lebon, a Frenchman, distilled gas 
from wood, and in 1803 the Lyceum was lighted by coal gas. 



THE TRIUMPH OF GAS. Cartoon of 1811. 

In 1810 the Gas Light and Coke Co. secured its Act of Parliament, 
and by 1814 Westminster streets were lit by gas. Though not 
destined ' to put out the sun it was very soon to ‘ eclipse the 
moon and the new lighting quickly spread for streets and 
shops, though more slowly for houses. It developed most 
rapidly in Scotland, where cannel coal, the most productive of 
gas, is common. 

The burners used up to 1874 were not very good and often 
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wasted 40 per cent, of possible illuminating power ; the usual 
candle-power of the flat fish-tail flame was about 16, though 
20 to 23 was possible. A more powerful dame had been produced 
in the Argand burner, giving 80-100 candle-power, but the 
incandescent mantle was still in the future. 

Coal gas in 1874 was too expensive for heating purposes, and 
the manufacture was concerned only with its illuminating power. 
It was not till towards the end of the century, when the coming 
of electric light threatened to supersede gas, that the manu- 
facturers turned their attention to the heating powers of the 
latter, so that its use eventually became general for cooking and 
frequent for warming rooms. 

Factory Legislation. We have seen that in 1833 the first 
effective attempt to regulate children’s work in the factories 
was made by appointing inspectors to see the law carried out. 1 
Four were appointed, and the carrying out of the law was their 
first object. But their work was even more valuable in another 
way. They were instructed to make reports, which became 
quarterly, as to the state of affairs and condition of the people 
in their district. For the first time the real facts, presented by 
unbiased civil servants, were at the disposal of the Government. 
These reports soon showed various difficulties in the way of full 
administration of the law : 

1. There was no means of finding out a child’s real age if the 
parents chose to lie about it. Hence in 1837 Registration 
of Births was made compulsory. Meanwhile the inspectors 
had to depend on the competence and honesty of the doctors 
who certified that the child had the strength and appearance 
of a normal child of nine. Even when these did not fail, or when 
the inspectors had secured that certificates should only be 
accepted from selected doctors, fraud was rife. It was quite 
possible to send one child to the doctor and a younger one to the 
factory ; there was even sometimes a trade in certificates thus 
obtained. The rule as to f young persons ' was easier to enforce, 
because the factory lights betrayed the millowner who kept 
going over-long hours. 

►. 1 See p. 373. -y. 
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2. The complicated organization required in order that, while 
adults and young persons worked twelve hours a day, the children 
should work only eight, made all sorts of juggling possible. 
Some owners declined to be bothered with children at all, and 
the demand for ‘ piecers ' over thirteen increased, and their 
wages rose from 2 s. 4 d. to 45. 8d. a week ; but as they were 
paid by the spinners and not by the masters, this only meant 
a decrease in net earnings to the men. But with children in 
relays it was impossible to detect evasions. Often the owners 
claimed that they kept the children eight hours and did without 
them the other four, a statement impossible to check. 

3. The Act ordered that the children should attend school. 
The inspectors soon discovered that there were very few schools, 
and that the children could not attend such as existed since 

< the hours of work made it impossible. Schools provided by the 
■millowners were mostly a farce. ‘ Schoolmasters ' who could 
not read, schools held in the coal-hole with the stoker as teacher 
in his odd moments, were among the inspectors' discoveries. 
They soon began to advocate a half-time system invented by 
some of the better masters, and above all State education. By 
1840 the inspectors were in a position to say that, while a large 
number of mills only worked ten hours, and that in nine-tenths 
of them the law was kept, it was practically impossible to deal 
with the remaining defaulters. ... 

’I In 1842 came the Commission on the Employment of Women 
; and Children in Mines and Collieries. Their report created such 
^horror (the condition of the mines has been already described, 
see p. 366) that immediate and drastic legislation followed. Thus 
rigid control of women's work in the mines was set up before 
anything at all was done for them in factories. It was shown 
that women worked underground generally in West Yorkshire 
and North Lancashire, commonly in South Lancashire, Cheshire, 
, ? and South Wales. The Mines and Collieries Act of 1842 
" took the enormous step of excluding women and children of both 
.sexes altogether from the mines. Only under the shock pro- 
duced by the report could so tremendous an interference with 



commission, 1842, A half-nake< 
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the liberty of the individual have been carried. As it was it 
had considerable effect on the clauses of the Factory Act of two 
years later. 

In 1844 the work of the inspectors for the past ten years bore 
its fruit. They had been pointing out that the evils of long 
hours were not confined to children, and that women were 
almost as little able to protect themselves. They had also been 
urging the need for more fencing of machinery where women 
worked. So the new Act included women in its scope. The 
principal clauses of the 1844 Factory Act were : 

(a) Women were included with young persons in the regula- 

tions. 

(b) Machinery was to be guarded in certain specified ways. 

(c) The half-time system for children was enacted. 

(d) The age of children employable in factories was lowered 

* to eight. 

( e ) Meal-times for women and young persons were to be at 

the same fixed hour for all in the factory, and the relay 
system to be abolished. 

(/) The power of the magistrates to interfere with the inspectors 
was taken away, and all regulations in future were to 
be made by the Secretary of State. 

(g) Complaints must be heard by two magistrates, neither of 

whom was a near relative of a factory occupier. 

(h) Fines for breach of the regulations were increased. 

(i) A register of the children and young persons working in 

the factory was to be kept. 

(j) An abstract of the Act was to be hung up in the factory, 

with the names and addresses of the inspectors. 

The debates on this Act bring out clearly the opposing schools 
of thought. Those who objected to legislation maintained 
(1) that all the profit was made in the last hour (one of the 
inspectors, Mr. Kennedy, pointed out that, on the contrary, owing 
to fatigue, the last hour was often unprofitable) ; (2) that 

factory work was light, ' mere confinement, attention, and 
attendance ' ; (3) that there were worse abuses outside factories. 
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On the other side Lord Ho wick formulated the true distinction 
between State interference to increase the wealth of a particular 
class or even of the whole nation, and interference to protect 
the labourer and the community from evils for which there was 
no other cure. 

It is necessary at this point to go back a little and trace a move- 
ment which lay behind that for the protection of women and 
children. What the men workers wanted was a Ten Hours’ 
Day. In face of the universal belief of the governing classes in 
laisser-faire, it was useless to hope to secure this by direct attack. 
The men did not like the eight hours’ day for children, for it had 
no effect on adult time, and they hoped that, if the children’s 
day were made ten, it would automatically result in their own 
being the same. After 1833, when it became evident that the 
inspectorate could not secure a complete observance of the 
. Taw, the operatives agitated for a ten hours’ day for all under 
twenty-one, including children, and a stoppage of machinery at 
fixed hours, whereby evasion would be impossible. ‘ Short-time 
Committees ’ were formed, and were for a time very active, 
but the depression after 1836 and the imprisonment of Oastler 
> ; and Stephens handicapped them. In 1841 the Tories went into 
office, many of them pledged to legislate for a ten hours’ day. 
The only result of their pledges was to use factory legislation 
as a retort to Whig Free Traders. In the Act of 1844 Ashley 
tried to introduce a ten hours’ day clause, but failed. At the 
general election that followed the Repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846, the ten hours’ men fought on that issue, and in 1847 Fielden 
passed the Ten Hours Act for Women and Young Persons with 
little opposition. The men had fought successfully ‘ behind the 
women’s petticoats ’. The argument of the ' last hour profit ’ 
was dead ; trade was so bad that few mills could afford to be 
open ten hours. At first there was some trouble in enforcing 
the law. Not till 1848 was trade good enough to make the owners 
; wish to keep overtime, and then they tried to reintroduce the 
relay system. In the east and south the magistrates supported 
the inspectors, in the Manchester district they refused, and 
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Leonard Horner, the inspector, had a bad time between un- 
scrupulous masters who accused him of wanton interference and 
the better ones who complained that he did not protect them 
from unfair competition by the law-breakers. The Scottish 
inspectors refused to carry out the law at all. In 1849 Horner 
brought a test case, and the judge ruled that the Act did not 
say what it purported to say. So relays again became legal. 
The Short-time Committees re-formed, attacked Parliament,: 
and in 1850 an Act was passed Fixing the Hours of protected : 
workers between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. or 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., with 
i-| hours off for meals, and Saturday work to end at 2 p.m. 
Thus was established the ' normal day ' for women and young 
persons, and in 1853 this was extended to children, whose hours 
until then could be spread over the time between 5.30 a.m. 
and 8.30 p.m. 

During the struggle the masters formed an Association 
defeat the carrying out of the law as to fencing machinery, 
which Dickens attacked as the ‘ Association for the Mangling 
of Operatives \ Its object was to get rid of the Factory Acts, 
but though it partly won over fencing, factory legislation went 
on extending. The calico printing trades came first. In 1843" 
there were 5,600 children under thirteen in the Lancashire,; 
Cheshire, and Derbyshire printing works, and nearly two-thirds \ 
of them began under nine. They helped make the colours, saw 5 
the cotton was smooth on the machines, laid it in folds and 
spread colours on a woollen sieve. The hours w T ere long and 
irregular and there was much night-work. This was regulated 
in 1845. In i860 the bleaching and dyeing industry followed. 
Lace making in factories was partially regulated in 1861. The 
Commission of 1862 found much sweating in the lace-finishing 
industry, which was still done in the homes, and they recom- 
mended an extension of the Factory Acts to private houses and 
small workshops. 

The Inquiry of 1861-6, in the course of its five years' investiga- 
tion, brought to light many evils in many trades. In the potteries 
children of six, seven, and eight were employed under conditions 
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that made lead poisoning common. Women did * scouring 
which injured the lungs. Some of the manufacturers, e. g. 
Minton and Wedgwood, memorialized the Home Secretary asking 
for legislation, and stated that boy labour was a drag on the 
industry. In the match trade the horrors of phossy-jaw were 
exposed, and in cartridge-making there was considerable loss of 
life among the women and girls. In 1864 was passed the First 
Act which attempted to deal with a home industry. This 
extended the meaning of ‘ factory ’ to ‘ any place in which 
people work for hire ’, and applied this definition and the exist- 
ing Factory Acts to several new industries. Further investiga- 
tions showed the same evils in straw-plaiting, where children 
began at three years of age, and hosiery, where a child of 5J 
was reported ‘ very clever, having been at it (seaming) two 
years ; she used to stand on a stool to see up to the candle k 
The Birmingham hardware industry was carried on in places 
of all sizes from factories to homes, and largely by children ; 
in the clothes trades the same thing appeared, and the worst 
conditions were in the home industry. Obviously, control must 
be extended to the small workshop and the home. Here came 
the Act of 1867. This brought under control a number of new 
industries, and extended it to any premises in which fifty or 
more people were employed in any manufacturing process, 
whether specified in the Act or not. Special rules were made 
for dangerous trades, excluding women or young children from 
work such as annealing of glass and grinding metals. Ventila- 
tion and sanitation were enforced. Unfortunately, much of the 
good was undone by making a lot of exceptions. 

In the same year (1867) the Workshops Regulation Act 
introduced regulations for places where there were less than 
fifty workers, unless they had previously been placed under 
the Factory Act of 1864. * Employed ' was to mean occupied 
in any handicraft, whether for wages or not. But it did not 
include the home worker, who took home work from an outside 
master. Children under eight were not to be employed, and 
from eight to thirteen only as half-timers. Young persons and 
women were employable only for twelve hours, less i| hours for 
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meals, and work to end at 2 p.m. on Saturdays. The range of 
possible hours was, however, larger than in factories, with the 
usual impossibility of detection of evasion. The control was 
given to the local authority. This proved to be an impossible 
policy, at any rate at the moment. Only a few large towns 
possessed a Medical Officer of Health ; the administration of 
the health clauses was optional, so very few towns took any 
notice of the Act. Leicester, Nottingham, Leek, and Stafford 
were laudable exceptions. In 1871 the administration of the 
Workshop Act was handed over to the factory inspectors. This 
enormously increased their work, for the number of places to 
be inspected rose from 30,000 to 110,000, and many were in out- 
of-the-way places and difficult to hunt out. Even then the 
inspectors had no power to order bad sanitary conditions to be 
remedied, except in factories. f Amid much doubt, uncertainty, 
and failure in insight and administrative efficiency, society 
was gradually groping towards the idea that found expression 
only a few years later : the ultimate end of factory legislation 
is to prescribe conditions of existence below which population 
shall not decline/ 1 

In 1874 the last Factory Act of our period reduced hours from 1 
io| to To, raised the age of admission to 9 and a year later to 
10, and implicitly forbade overtime. 

It is obvious that a great advance had been made in forty 
years. That there was still plenty to do was shown by the 
Truck Commission of 1871-2. Though truck had all but 
disappeared from the textile districts, there were parts where it 
was still rife. In Prescot, watchmakers in 1871 were being paid 
in watches, which passed from hand to hand at ever decreasing 
value till they reached the pawnshop. Among the navvies who 
built the railways, some sort of truck was inevitable in days 
before Government or philanthropic canteens were thought of, 
but as carried out it was pure exploitation of a very helpless 
class. The real home of truck was South Staffordshire and the 
Black Country, and Bilston housewives pawned flour from the 
truck shop to pay their rent ; it took most of the forty years 

1 Hutchins and Harrison, A History of Factory Legislation , p. 172. 
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after the Act of 1831 to dislodge the evil, and it still survived 
in 1871 among the nailers and the mining butties. In South 
Wales, too, it was universal ; there the system of monthly pays 
gave it its power, credit from the truck shop being essential. 
The Miners' Unions were constantly urging payment each week. 
To show how the Truck Acts were evaded, read the story of 
a Dudley nail-maker as told to the Commissioners of 1871. From 
his home workshop, a hovel with a smithy, he goes on Monday 
morning to buy his metal from the ‘ fogger \ His metal is 
probably the wrong kind, and he changes it at a metal-changer's 
(a probable relative of the fogger) at the cost of 2 d. per lod. 
bundle. At the end of the week he takes back the finished nails 
and gets 12s., which he spends at a shop near by and gets for it 
a selection of very bad groceries. The shop is the property of 
t^ie fogger. Why does the nail-maker go there ? Because if he 
didn't he’d get no work next week. The fogger turns over his 
money and his profits several times in the course of the day, 
and the nail-maker gets even less than the meagre earnings he 
has bargained for. Truck Acts are easy to evade, and it was 
Trade Unions rather than Parliament that made the law a reality. 
A recent writer has well said : c In the nineteenth century the 
Trade Unions and the Trade Unions alone made the nominal 
.earnings of the working man a cash reality.' 1 

Growth of Trade Unions. In considering the development of 
combination among the workers during these forty years, it is 
possible to distinguish four periods, each having its charac- 
teristic : 

(a) 1834-43. We left the Trade Unions in 1834, a fter a remark- 
able outburst of energy, beaten, depressed, and diminishing. 
The nine years that followed were equally depressing. Revolu- 
tionary action was dead, though the dreams of Owen and the 
Socialists still survived. The effect of these dreams was shown 
by an arrogance on both sides that is now difficult to under- 
stand. On the one hand the employers, still terrified by the 
thought of revolution and outraged by the, to them, preposterous 

1 C. R. Fay, Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century f p. 197. 
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claims to equality put forward by the extremer thought, asserted 
a counter-claim to the absolute control of their workpeople, to 
the point of demanding abject submission. Lord Londonderry 
gave peremptory orders to the traders of * his town of Seaham ' 
to cease to give credit to the miners on strike # against their 
proprietors and masters \ 

Consciously or uncon- 
sciously the claim was 
made that capital should 
own the labourer. On the 
other hand the workers, 
still bred by the dream of 
an immediate and instan- 
taneous change to a state 
when all men should be 
equal, grouped into volun- 
tary associations of pro- 
ducers enjoying * the 
whole product of their 
labour took a tone of 
hauteur and contempt 
that was only not ridicu- 
lous because of the tragedy 
beneath. This bumptious- 
ness of expression rather 
than any real fact was 
the cause of the early ti- trade union card of the curriers 
rades against f the tyranny 

of the Unions *, and even this audacity- was confined to occasional 
outbursts. The Unions were indeed far from being able to 
exercise as yet such ‘ tyranny ' as would even make them blackleg- 
proof. 

With the exception of the great strike of the Glasgow cotton 
spinners in 1838 and the trial of its five leaders for conspiracy, 
intimidation, and murder, the years from 1837 2840 showed 

a steady decline in Trade Union activity. An attempt by 
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O’Connell to use the irregularities of the Glasgow Unions to 
discredit the whole movement and secure its repression failed, 
but the interest of the manual workers gradually turned from 
industrial to political action, and the Chartist propaganda 1 
absorbed most of their energies. The Trade Unions, such as 
survived, did not directly take part in the agitation, though 
occasionally an angry strike would be turned into an attempt 
at rebellion through the influence of ‘ physical force ’ Chartists. 
It was the time of the ' hungry forties and sullen despair or 
violent rebellion seemed the only alternatives. 

(b) 1843-69. During these years the foundations of real Trade 
Unionism were laid. The leaders, better educated and more 
practical, began to build by limiting their activities. They 
concentrated on working for the removal of their chief legal 
and industrial disabilities. Above all they set out to study the 
facts and the forces they were up against. They realized that 
no recognition was yet possible for the claim to equality or of 
the right of labour to be a first charge on industry. They adopted 
middle-class economics and were more intent on establishing 
their respectability than their power. It was a very necessary 
schooling, and, though it left behind some disadvantages, yet 
when the years of prosperity came after 1850 the men and their 
leaders were ready to use them. The chief changes may be 
summarized as follows : 

1. The movement to get knowledge. Libraries were formed and 
classes for mutual instruction; trade journals were issued by 
the potters in 1843, by the machine-makers soon after, and by 
the bookbinders in 1850. In the same year the flint-glass 
makers issued the first number of their magazine, which is still 
in existence. According to the Commissioners of 1850 a transla- 
tion of Plato’s Republic was much read among the Northumbrian 
miners, ‘ principally for the socialism it contains ’, ignorant, the 
Commissioners suppose, of Plato’s later modifications and 
Aristotle’s destructive criticism. Perhaps the miners, like some 
others, preferred Plato in his prime to Plato in his old age, and 
did not rate Aristotle’s economics very highly. 

1 See p. 564. 
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2. The growth of paid officials . This was due to the more 
permanent character of the new Unions and their concerns as 
Friendly Societies. The business became too large for men to 
carry out in their spare time, and officials on full-time salaries 
became essential. 

3. A strong tendency to discourage strikes , especially at the will 
of local branches. These abortive small strikes drained the 
funds of the societies and effected nothing. 

4. A sustained resistance to legal oppression. W. P. Roberts, 
a solicitor, first employed by the Northumberland and Durham 
miners, became the salaried legal adviser of the Unions and 
fought their cases up and down the country. It became much 
more difficult for ignorant magistrates to put their own wishes 
or ideas in place of the law. Even when a case was hopeless, 
it paid the workers to put up a fight, if only to show up the 
injustices of the legal code. 

The years 1843-7 saw the foundation of a number of new 
Unions or revivals of old ones. The potters, the cotton spinners* 
the printers, the flint-glass makers, all formed permanent associa- 
tions. The most important was the Miners' Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, formed in 1841. This was a federation of 
two strong county associations, and, under the leadership of 
Martin Jude, by 1844 it represented nearly all the mining dis- 
tricts of Great Britain and claimed a membership of 100,000. 
It was this association that fought the miners' strike of 1844, 
and was practically ruined by it. In 1845 a National Association 
of Trade Unions was formed, w r hich lasted fifteen years, though 
its period of real activity was about six. It was not quite a 
national Trades Union, such as was attempted in 1830-4, and 
lacked the concentration of the later Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress. It helped largely in winning the 
Ten Hours Act of 1847, but, like all the earlier attempts at 
national organization, it was ruined by having to support sectional 
strikes that it had not authorized. 

The new type of Union really made its appearance with the 
formation of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
1851. The development in machinery had brought into exis- 
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tence a new class of worker which rapidly divided into sub- 
classes as each process became more technical. These sub-classes 
formed in each district numerous small Friendly Societies, the 
iron-founders alone having a national organization. After 1836 
there came talk of amalgamation, and in 1848 William Newton, 
a leading member of the Journeymen Steam-Engine and Machine 
Makers and Millwrights' Friendly Society, set about amalgamating 
the London societies. He was not a full-time official, had lost 
his job as foreman, owing to his Trade Union activities, and had 
opened a public-house. In 1848 William Allan became general 
secretary of the society, which was the largest and most wealthy 
trade society of the time. He and Newton worked together to 
win over the smaller societies, and in March 1850 the Lancashire 
societies called a meeting, at which they carried their scheme in 
outline. Six months later, at another meeting in Birmingham, 
The scheme was definitely adopted. With the utmost skill 
Newton and Allan persuaded the smaller societies that they were 
coming in as equals, while the new society took over the con- 
stitution and scheme of benefits of the original Journeymen 
Society referred to above. It added a sick benefit and emigra- 
tion benefit, together with a definite trade policy of restricting 
overtime and preventing piece-work ; it created district com- 
mittees and established a new scale of strike pay of 15s. a week. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Machinists, 
Smiths, Millwrights, and Pattern Makers started in 1851 
with 5,000 members, and for a few months its success was 
uncertain. One whole society, the Society of Steam-Engine 
Makers, did not come in till 1919. But by October 1851 the 
success of the Amalgamated Society was assured ; it had 11,000 
members paying a weekly is. subscription, and seriously alarmed 
the employers. It secured the end of overtime and of the employ- 
ment of unskilled men in Oldham, and even when a general 
demand for the abolition of piece-work and of systematic over- 
time was met by a general lock-out and the owners won, owing 
to the unorganized condition of the labourers, the new society 
stood the shock and emerged neither bankrupt nor shaken. 
The men adopted new tactics : the owners ‘ presented the docu- 
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ment \ 1 the men signed and — remained members of the Union. 
They claimed that a pledge given under duress was no pledge. 

The A.S.E. was to be the ‘ new model ' for other societies, 
and its chief characteristics were : 

1. It was an exclusive society of skilled workers. 

2. Its combination of trade policy and friendly benefits gave 

it large reserve funds and consequent stability. 

3. The branches were nominally autonomous as far as the 

friendly benefits w’ere concerned, but they were required 
to work within strict rules which could not easily be 
altered. 

4. All trade policy, including strike pay, was entirely in the 

hands of the central executive. 

It is obvious that the control was strong. At the end of the 
year the reserve funds were equalized among the branches, by n 
leaving them so much per member each. One other characteristic 
marked a new departure, a policy of publicity as against the old 
secrecy. By 1861 the A.S.E. had doubled its members and 
accumulated £73,398. 

From 1850 the prosperity of the times allowed the Trade 
Unions to develop peacefully along the new lines. In 1853 the 
present Lancashire Cotton Spinners' Association began its 
career, and the cotton weavers secured the ‘ Blackburn List 9 
of piece-work rates that regulated their wages. The cotton 
workers' associations were purely trade organizations, without 
friendly benefits. 

At the end of the fifties came the falling off of trade, and 
strikes became frequent. The builders' strike of 1859-60 called 
out the full force of the movement. The men had asked for 
a nine- hours' day. One firm, Messrs. Trollope, dismissed one 
of the men who presented the request, and the other workers 
for the firm struck. The masters replied by a general lock-out 
throughout London. Evidently they were still of the mind of 
1830, for they refused to meet the Union and presented the 
* document '. The result was to call into the fight the organized 

1 See p. 3$o. 
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workers of the country, and £23,000 was subscribed by the other 
Unions. The battle was eventually drawn : the masters with- 
drew the ‘ document ', the hours remained the same. The 
carpenters, however, had learnt a lesson, and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters was the result. It began in i860, and in 
1862 elected Robert Applegarth its general secretary ; in a few 
years its position was second to that of the engineers. 

(c) 1860-71. The activities of these years centre round a 
remarkable group of men, officials of the larger societies, who so 
completely dominated the workers' world that they have been 
called the Junta. They were William Allan, whom we have 
already met, an Ulster Scot, methodical and cautious even to 
red-tape and miserliness, but the backbone of the organization ; 
Robert Applegarth (still alive in 1924), a Yorkshireman with 
a lawyer's brain, who was the conciliatory leader disarming 
^prejudices, a great believer in education, and the acknowledged 
representative of labour in the political world ; Daniel Guile 
and Edwin Coulson, men of considerable business capacity ; 
and George Odger, a Cornishman with the gift of the orator. 
Their policy combined extreme caution in trade matters with 
energetic action for political reforms. They had little faith in 
the power of the Unions to affect wages as a whole, they worked 
to keep the standard of all up to the level that the best masters 
conceded voluntarily. Their main attention was given to the 
levelling down of political privileges and the opening up of 
educational and social advantages to all. They worked for 
extension of the franchise, amendment of the law of master 
and servant, regulation of mines, national education, and the 
full legalization of Trade Unions. 

‘ They accepted, with perfect good faith, the economic Indi- 
vidualism of their middle- class opponents, and claimed only 
that freedom to combine which the more enlightened of that 
class were willing to concede them. Their genuine if somewhat 
restrained enthusiasm for political and industrial freedom gave 
them a persistency and determination that no check could dis- 
courage. Their understanding of the middle-class point of 
view, and their appreciation of the practical difficulties of the 
situation, saved them from being mere demagogues. For the 
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next ten years, when it was all-important to obtain a legal 
status for trade societies and to obliterate the unfortunate 
impression created by the Sheffield outrages, their qualities 
exactly suited the emergency. The possession of good manners, 
though it may seem a trivial detail, was not the least of their 
advantages. To perfect self-respect and integrity they added 
correctness of expression, habits of personal propriety, and 
a remarkable freedom from all that savoured of the tap-room. 
In Allan and Applegarth, Guile, Coulson, and Odger, the traducers 
of Trade Unionism found themselves confronted with a combina- 
tion of high personal character, exceptional business capacity, 
and a large share of that official decorum which the English 
middle class find so impressive/ 1 

Another outcome of the builders’ strike was the formation of 
Trades Councils. These are bodies in each great town repre- 
senting all the organized trades of the town. The London 
Trades Council of this time was successful in preventing the use 
of soldiers as blacklegs and took an active part in the agitation 
for an extended franchise. (In 1867 the town artisan secured 
the vote.) 

Our attention is next called to the agitation against the law 
of master and servant. In i860 the position was this : 

(а) If a master broke a contract he was liable to be sum- 

moned for damages ; if an employee broke his, he could 
be arrested on a warrant for a criminal offence and 
imprisoned. 

(б) As a consequence it followed that a master could give 

evidence on his own behalf, the employee could not. 

(c) A single justice could issue the warrant. 

(d) The man had no right of appeal. 

That these laws, relics of old statutes, were not dead is shown 
by as many as 10,339 cases of breach of contract brought into 
the courts in one year. An agitation started in 1864 secured 
a Select Committee to inquire in 1866, and in 1867 Master 
and Servant Act removed the worst injustices. 

At the same time there was a strong middle-class movement 
to get rid of Trade Unionism. The masters took to sympathetic 

1 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism , pp. 239-40. 
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lock-outs of the whole trade, and there was some talk of ending 
the Unions by law. Their case was strengthened by a series of 
outrages among the Sheffield grinders, and a cry for full investiga- 
tion arose. The Trade Unions joined in the demand, and in 
1867 a Royal Commission was appointed. It is necessary at 
this point to explain the legal position of the Trade Unions. 
After 1825 they were no longer illegal, but they had no status, 
and could not take action as corporate bodies, e. g. they could 
not protect their funds from fraud. In 1855 they had secured 
a clause in the Friendly Societies Act that appeared to enable 
Trade Unions to register informally as Friendly Societies, and 
then call on the magistrates to settle disputes between them 
and their members. This seemed to protect them against 
defaulting officials. In 1867 a decision of the courts denied 
this, and the judges went farther by pronouncing that, though 
not criminal since 1825, they were so far ‘ contrary to public 
policy ' as to be illegal under Common Law. Here were the 
Unions back again in the old position, at the mercy of the em- 
ployers and of the dishonesty of their own servants. It was all- 
important first to convince the Commission that the Unions were 
highly respectable bodies of great public value, and then to 
secure their status by legislation. The Junta were fortunate 
in adding to their own abilities those of a group of middle-class 
men, Frederic Harrison, E. S. Beesley, Tom Hughes (of Tom 
Brown's School Days), Henry Crompton, and others. With 
their help they secured the presence on the Royal Commission, 
not of a working man — that was unthinkable — but of Frederic 
Harrison, as their nominee. They succeeded in bringing out the 
fact that the larger Unions at any rate were opposed to all 
violence, were primarily insurance societies, and had for trade 
policy merely the building .up of such financial reserves as would 
enable the men to set a reserve price on their labour. The 
employers succeeded in showing that some Unions, notably the 
builders', did restrict output, apprentices, &c., but they foolishly 
took up an out-of-date position of objecting to all combination. 
They also concentrated their attack on the big Unions, where 
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IN’ taking of my walks on a cold winter’s day, t 

As through the Collier's country l wended may way, J 
I overheard a Collier Lad most bitterly he cried, l 
O how t me the day that any poor father died. > 

My father he worked in those pits here hard hy, \ 
When he did get good wages we had no need to cry, j 
But now the ease is altered, the want of bread we kuotv j 
, And soon unto the workhouse we shall be forced to go- \ 


M yself ami my poor brother in the morning we did go, 
To work upon the coal-pit’s bank all in the frost and ; 

snow, j 

The little that we both do earn is needless for to tell, ; 
’’1 will. ..scarcely serve the one of us, the masters pay t 
so well- 


The masters reap the benefit of all the Colliers do, 
By forcing from them much more than what’s then due 
He docs not think how they can live, and little does 
he care, 

As long as all his work is done, they may lire on the 


When my father he was living no tommy-shops were : 

. there, * ( 

He did receive good wages, and' all things went on fair , ) 
And when on Saturday he come home, he to my mo- ( 
thcr said, , \ 

Come let its go up into tbe town and buy our children \ 
breath ( 


But now the masters have the "power to do just as j 
they please, • $ 

And the Colliers he must labour hard, whilst they sit } 
at home at ease, > 

And when thejr labour it is. done, the master thus will l 
■say, / 

You will not get your full amount of wages paid to-day. ( 

V. j 

Five and sixpence foi a good day’s work it was a Col* j 
licr’s due, 1 

But now he thiuks himself well off if he gets more j 
‘ ■ than two, \ 

And if he grumbles at the price the master thus will say { 
To the woikhouse with your children, and there get \ 
better pay. : ' t 


To the tommy- shop they are forced to go for all that 
they do eat, 

They are forced to take their wages out in bread and 
cheese and meat. 

And when on Saturday they <Jo go their wages to get 
paid. 

The master says the tommy do not forget to-day.^ 

If the' Queen arid" alt* her Ministers they all were for* 
to come, 

T o live as these poor Colliers do, & work underground, 

And undergo the hardships and dangers of the fire, 

l think they’d make the Masters pay them better for 
their hire. 


■If Johnny Russell he was here and .work’d upon tbe 
bank, 

\r.d Albert he was doggy, ’cause he’s of higher rank, 

1 think one week would settle them, and cause them 
thus to, say, 

Let these poor Collier’s have their rights, and give 
them better pay. 


But when 1 do grow up a man if they don’t better pay, 
I’ll go and be. a soldier for thirteen* pence a day. 
Before I’ll work in those daik pits, anti others lor to 
shave 

The benefit of what 1 earn in tommy shops and beer. 


But if any one's offended at whnt 1 now have said, 
l only ask to give me wo»‘k that I may earn my bread. 
And pay us well when we have done, and then you 
soon shall see 

We do net sit at home and pine, in want and misery. 
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it could be met, and not on the smaller and more aggressive 
ones, where defence would have been more difficult. A syn- 
chronous inquiry into the Sheffield outrages showed that some 
of the Unions were involved, but that violence was not general 
among the organized labourers of the country. The Commission 
reported inconclusively, but the minority report by Harrison, 
Hughes, and the Earl of Lichfield put the case for the Unions 
very clearly. 

Meanwhile the artisan got his vote and proceeded to use it, 
and the Government after three years" pressure produced in 1871 
a Bill legalizing Trade Unions, securing their funds, and at the 
same time protecting them from harassing attacks from outside 
by exempting them from liability to be sued in the courts. 
But they added a clause that practically abolished the industrial 
power of the Unions, by making illegal the mildest attempt to 
r induce a man to leave his job. He might strike, but if he 
attempted the only means by which a strike could succeed, he 
would run foul of the law. The Junta set out to meet this new 
attack by organizing a great Trade Union Congress, which met 
while the Bill was before the House. In spite of very great 
efforts all they could win was a separation of the two parts of 
the Bill, and while the Trade Union Act made them legal 
bodies, the Criminal Law Amendment Act made all useful 
activity a crime. That the law was no dead letter was shown 
in the same year, when seven women were sent to prison for 
saying ' Bah ! " to a blackleg, and meanwhile the employers 
freely used black-lists and character notes. 

(d) 1871-5. This was one of the great periods of expansion 
in the Trade Union movement. Let us first follow up the political 
side to its triumph. In 1874 the Liberal Government was routed 
and a Conservative took its place, more or less pledged to repeal 
the obnoxious Act of 1871. What was more, the first two working- 
class members, Thomas Burt and Alexander Macdonald, entered 
the House. In 1875, after some pressure, the Government 
fulfilled their pledges, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1871 was unconditionally repealed. The Conspiracy and 
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Protection of Property Act set limits to the application of the 
conspiracy law to trade disputes, and the Master and Servant 
Act was replaced by an Employers and Workmen’s Act. By 
this both became parties to a civil contract, imprisonment for 
breach of it was abolished, and peaceful picketing definitely 
allowed. Lastly, no act by a group was punishable henceforth, 
unless the same act by an individual could be penalized. By 
this great victory labour stood at length upright in a modern 
world, the last legal chains of the villein were broken. 

The victory had of course its price. The absorption of the 
leaders of the great societies in the all-important political battle, 
coupled with the enormous work of their great insurance schemes, 
left them no time for a forward industrial policy, and these big 
associations practically ceased to function on that side. Their 
adoption of the middle-class economics and outlook tended to 
make them less aggressive, and was besides to land them in th$ 
awkward inconsistency of basing their claims on the liberty of 
the worker to combine, while they were not prepared really, 
and their followers were still less so, to allow, if they could help 
it, the ‘ liberty ' of the workman to stand out of the workers’ 
Unions. As a result the forward industrial policy was taken 
up by other trades, and the centre of Trade Unionism shifted 
out of London to the North and Midlands, though not to one 
special city. The concentration of the last fifteen years was 
split, and sectional interests tended to predominate. For the 
miners and the cotton operatives were again coming to the fore. 
From 1856 to 1863 Alexander Macdonald had worked to establish 
a National Miners’ Union. Their aims were (a) an eight hours’ 
day, (b) the appointment of check-weighers to see the miner 
was not cheated of his earnings. In i860 they secured the second 
by a Mines Regulation Act, and though the masters evaded 
it, another Act in 1872 strengthened the position of the miners, 
and eventually in 1887 it was secured. In the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress of 1871 Macdonald was 
chairman. The cotton workers had also secured progress; 
they had won the battle of the piece-work rates, and then set 
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out to secure a fifty-four hours' week, an advance on the Ten 
Hours' Act of 1847 1 ; in 1875 they gained one of 56J, nominally 
for women and children, actually for all. 

We must notice the difference between these societies and 
those of the engineers and carpenters. (1) The former had no 
benefit funds ; (2) they were organized in strong federated 
branches and with no central funds ; (3) they produced a special 
class of official, trained men versed in the technicalities of the 
trade, masters of all the details of wage adjustments ,* (4) their 
first concern was the raising of the standard of life of their 
members. 

These industrial and parliamentary successes produced great 
elation, and there was an immediate expansion. The story of 
the agricultural labourers has been told, 2 the engineers secured 
a fifty-four hours' week, the shipbuilders fifty-one. In 1872 the 
-Trade Union Congress had represented 375,000 workers, in 1874 
it stood for a million. In alarm the employers formed, in 1873, 
a National Federation of Associated Employers of Labour. 
Another development was the creation of Boards of Conciliation 
and Arbitration all over the country. But again progress was 
bought at a price, and this time a heavy one. Many of the 
men's leaders, in their efforts to convince the employers, came 
to adopt the capitalist view that wages should depend on prices, 
and accepted sliding-scales based on this axiom. Some saw the 
danger, and urged that there should be a minimum, below which 
wages should not fall, and when the era of prosperity ended, and 
in 1875 came bad trade and low prices, it was seen that they 
were right, while those who had accepted sliding-scales had given 
away a point of the greatest strategic importance in the battle 
to maintain a decent standard of life for the workers. 

The Evolution of Capitalism. During these forty years there 
was a steady increase in the size of businesses and the amount 
of capital required in them, but the rate of advance differed 
greatly in different industries. On the whole it is true that 
industries to which machinery can be applied are most economic-' 
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ally run on a large scale. During these forty years we find a rapid 
increase in the size of business, in the amount of capital involved, 
and of labour employed in cotton, machine making, and in iron- 
works. In cotton bet ween 1856 an d 1885, while the output | 
double d, the number of factorie s did not rise 20 per cent., but \ 
their average size rose 50 per ce nt. The ^wooT industry did not ) 
so easily adjust ’itself, as we have seen, and we are nearly at 
i860 before the power-loom is predominant, and even to-day 
a certain amount of hand- weaving survives. Steam-power wa s 
used in the l ace tr ade after 1840, but the machinery is delicate 

and complex, and needs much skilled iabouE T^rne-Enriifihg f f 

became a factory trade about i860. In these the concentration 
of capital in large units proceeded more slowly. In the Sheffield * 
cutlery, in agricultural, and in some mining districts the con- 
centration was still slower. In mining, while the N oLthlimber- 
l and and Durham collieries were in the hands of larg e capitalists 
or of companies, those of L ancashire....and..,Stafiordshire were on 

a s mall scale , worked by men with liftle^jaapitaL Capitalism in j* 

the nineteen th ce ntury meant d irect employ ment, steam-power, I 
and large-scale industry;, none of these was universal before 1 
1870. . 1 \ 

Another aspect of modern capitalism was only slowiy appear- 
ing. Joint-stock enterprises with salaried directors and managers 
were few before 1844, and until the legalization of Limited 
Liability in 1855 could not develop. The typical business unit 
of the time was _ og£._ managed and _owned by a single man or 
small group of men, who supplied both the capital to start it 
and the brains to run it. Capitalist and entrepreneur were one. 

It is important to realize this, because it accounts for the con-| 
viction of the time that the capitalist was the fulcrum on which: 
the whole thing turned. The early and mid-Victorian, when be 
talked of the owner of capital, did not mean the man who bought 
shares in a business over whose management he had no control, 
and who had no connexion with it beyond drawing his dividends. 
After 1855 such people began to increase in number, but they ' 
were neither typical nor numerous. There was still a human . 
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tie between master and worker, even when it was one of tyrant 
|and slave — the wage-earner was not yet faced to any extent 
by an inanimate abstraction, ' the claim of the shareholders \ 

During the period the amount of capital required in any 
business in proportion to the labour employed also increased, 
and more of this capital went into fixed machinery and build- 
ings. In the early part of the century, as we have seen, it was 
fairly easy for a man with a few hundred pounds to start in 
a small way and become rich. As the years went on this became 
. increasingly difficult. The consequence was the formation of 
a permanent proletariate, with little hope of rising above wage- 
earning. In each decade the gulf between capitalist and wage- 
earner gets wider. 

Co-operation. It is necessary at once to make a clear dis- 
tinction between co-operative production and co-operative 
distribution. In the former the members band- together into 
a workshop or factory and combine to produce goods, the profits 
on the sale being distributed among the workers ; thus capitalist 
and worker are one. In the latter the members merely combine 
to supply themselves with their current needs of food, clothing, &c., 
gaining the advantage of wholesale purchase and the elimination 
of middlemen. 

After the failure of co-operative communities according to 
j the dream of Owen, the next venture in co-operative production 
(came from the Christian Socialists. This belongs to the early, 
fifties, and took the form of small self-governing workshops. 

|Tfiey did not succeed, partly from over-guidance from the 

jpromoters and consequent loss of initiative, partly from the 
'ignorance and lack of education of the members. By 1855 the 
attempt was recognized to have failed. 

The story of co-operative distribution is far different. As 
early as 1785 we find an attempt being made by a band of 
consumers to supply themselves with food and clothes, and so 
avoid the tyranny of the truck shop, and in 1833 there were 
said to be in existence 400 co-operative societies. In 1844 came 
the Rochdale Pioneers, who opened in Toad Lane the store 
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that has served as a model for all future development. They set 
out to establish a retail shop for clothes, provisions, &c., to build 
a bakery, houses, and recreation rooms for the members. The 

principle of the retail store was sale at market prices with cash 

payments and a return of the profits to members in proportion 
to their purchases. Thus if the profits at the end of the year 
proved to be 2 s. 6 d. on every £1 turnover, then each member 
was credited with 2 s. 6 d. on every £1 in value he had purchased. 
This system was later adopted by all co-operative societies, and 
is the characteristic of the movement. It was soon found that 
it would be desirable for the retail stores to produce some goods 
as well as sell them. Hence arose bakeries, corn-mills, tailors’ 
workshops, and boot and shoe factories. The advantages of 
such stores are obvious : 

(а) The consumer controls his own supplies, he cuts out the 

middleman's profits. ** 

(б) He is saved the loss, common to retail trade, of speculative 
buying. The ordinary shop has to rely on itself to judge whether 
there is a sale for such or such an article ; the co-operative 
store only buys what its members have notified it that they 
want, for the directors are a directly elected committee of its 
members. Consequently, a well-managed co-operative store 
need have no surplus stock that has to be sold off at reduced 
prices. Also it is saved much in advertisement and window 
dressing. 

(c) Some of the expenses of management are saved by the 
voluntary service of the controlling committee. 

The ‘ sale at market price ' has the advantage of ensuring 
that there is no loss, such as might occur if attempts were made 
to estimate cost price and sell at that. All profits eventually 
get back to the purchaser. The plan also avoids some friction 
with rival tradesmen. The allocation of profit according to the 
amount of purchase is obviously the only fair way, the net 
result being that the consumer gets his article at nearly cost 
price. The ‘ dividend ' is also a great attraction, as a means of 
saving almost unconsciously, and being allowed to accumulate 
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makes it of more use. A pound at Christmas is worth a lot more 
than 160 scattered three-halfpences. 

Rut co-operative societies are more than a mere device for 
getting necessaries cheaper. They have a social value of increas- 
ing weight. They provide a school of self-government for a class 
that has difficulty in getting it elsewhere ; this is especially 
the case for its women members. It also makes cash payments 
familiar to weekly wage-earners, whose money is often so near 
the margin of possible existence that the temptation to live on 
credit is almost irresistible. Besides this it gives opportunities 
for thrift and for investment to people whose means are too 
small for the ordinary avenues. Lastly, the co-operative move- 
ment has thrown itself into education and formed libraries and 
classes and recreative activities for its members. 

This, however, is to look rather far ahead, for at first the 
societies suffered from legal disabilities. They were not illegal 
like Trade Unions, and the most uncompromising Tory could 
hardly object to the workers organizing their own supplies in 
a competitive world. But they had no legal existence, and could 
neither invest as corporate societies nor protect their funds. In 
1846 they were allowed to register as Friendly Societies ; in 
1852 they gained a legal personality and the right to sell to 
non-members. Lastly, in 1862 they were allowed limited 
liability and to invest in other societies to any amount. 

The Act of 1862 made possible the formation of Wholesale 
Co-operative Societies to supply the retail ones, and in 1863 
the present C.W.S., the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
was formed. The shareholders of this are not individuals, but 
the retail Co-operative Societies, and the directors are elected by 
them. At first the Wholesale Society was only a merchant 
buying supplies in the ordinary market but on a large scale. 
In 1873 the first productive department, the Crumpsall Biscuit 
Works, was opened, and this side has since been greatly developed. 
The C.W.S. now owns concerns as far apart as Denmark (a bacon 
factory) and Australia (a tallow and oil factory). It has also 
become banker and insurance company for itself and the stores. 
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These latter developments occurred after 1874, but we may 
perhaps complete the story here, since the methods remained 
the same. By 1906 the capital of the British retail stores was 
£27,000,000, and the total educational grants of all societies 
£83,000. 

Development of the Towns. We have not taken a look at our 
English towns since the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Let us 
do so now. We shall not look in quite the same directions. 
Then the great towns were London, Bristol, Norwich, York, and 
Gloucester ; by 1840 there were many others grown to more 
importance, and some that were practically new. They were 
nearly all in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Black Country 
round Birmingham. The new great towns were of two classes : 
old boroughs that had entirely outgrown their mediaeval organiza- 
tion and new towns that had never been boroughs, or in some 
instances more than villages. In both cases they had grown in 
a manner highly haphazard. People ran up a factory wherever 
land was cheap or power at hand. A gathering of hovels rose 
round it, ill built, unventilated, undrained. Later, as more 
factories grew on the outskirts of the old towns, whole areas 
were covered by speculative builders and landlords with rows on 
rows of similar erections. They were often built back to back, 
with no possibility of ventilation, often half underground. 
Hence arose the huge slum areas of our industrial towns. The 
following description of Manchester, taken from the evidence of 
a doctor, given before a Committee on the Health of Towns in 
1840, describes a typical case : 

* Until 12 years ago there was no paving or sewering Act in 
any of the townships : even in the township of Manchester, 
containing in the year 1831 upwards of 142,000 inhabitants, this 
was the case; ... at the present time the paving of streets 
proceeds rapidly in every direction and great attention is given 
to the drains. . . . Manchester has no building Act, and hence, 
with the exception of certain central streets, over which the 
Police Act gives the Commissioners power, each proprietor 
builds as he pleases. New cottages, with or without cellars, 
huddled together row behind row, may be seen springing up in 
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many parts, but especially in the township of Manchester, 
where the land is higher in price than the land for cottage sites 
in other townships is. With such proceedings as these the 
authorities cannot interfere. A cottage now may be badly 
drained, the streets may be full of pits, brimful of stagnant 
water, the receptacle of dead cats and dogs, yet no one may 
find fault. The number of cellar residences ... is very great 
in all quarters of the town ; and even in Hulme, a large portion 
of which consists of cottages recently erected, the same practice 
is continued. That it is an evil must be obvious on the slightest 
consideration, for how can a hole underground of from 12 to 
15 feet square admit of ventilation so as to fit it for human 
habitation ? . . . Manchester has no public park or other grounds 
where the population can walk and breathe the fresh air. New 
streets are rapidly extending in every direction, and so great 
already is the expansion of the town, that those who live in the 
most populous quarters can seldom hope to see the green face 
of nature. ... In this respect Manchester is disgracefully defec- 
tive ; more so perhaps than any other town in the empire. 
Every advantage of nature has been sacrificed to the getting of 
money in the shape of ground rents/ 

Up to the passing of the Municipalities Act in 1835 there 
was much excuse for the muddle. Only corporate towns were 
in a position to do anything, and even they required special 
private Acts in each case. Bristol took power in 1806 to have 
street lamps, to make sewers, and pave streets. It began to 
light by gas in 1819. Norwich had secured lighting powers 
before 1806, and in that year obtained the further power to 
pave streets, make sewers and cesspools, have watchmen, cleanse 
street surfaces, and deal with projecting houses. Its improve- 
ment rate was limited to 45. on half the annual rent, and if the 
poor rate exceeded 5s. 6 d. the improvement rate was to be cut 
to 3s. Leeds in 1790 secured power to provide a water supply ; 
this was very unusual. Birmingham obtained an Act in 18x2 
giving it certain control of builders and forbidding any new 
buildings to be thatched. Sweeping and cleansing footways was 
placed on the inhabitants of the houses, though they might 
compound for it ; steam-engines were to consume their own 
smoke. Manchester was not a corporate town, and there the 
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earliest Improvement Act was 1826, and it only referred to one 
township, Ardwick. 

Disease was of course rampant, where thousands lived herded 
together without sanitation. Small-pox deaths were 102, 88, 
and 92 per thousand deaths in the last three decades of the 
eighteenth century, and 73, 43, and 35 in the first three of the 
nineteenth, so even the beginnings of improvements in hygiene 
told considerably. Typhus and jail fever were common, cholera 
a frequent visitor. 

The regulation of the drink trade is instructive. Between 
1787 and 1815 the justices had made great and successful efforts 
to control the traffic, but after 1815 free trade in ale and ale- 
houses became the cry, and in 1830 an Act was passed allowing 
any one who paid two guineas and executed a bond to retail 
beer and cider (not spirits) ; 30,000 beer-houses sprang into 
# existence, and by 1869 there were 50,000. In 1825 fully licensed 
houses numbered 50,000, and in 1872 there were 70,000. In 
Birmingham in 1848 there was one public-house for every 166 
inhabitants. After 1870 justices' control was resumed, but the 
pre-1869 houses were not allowed to be closed except for mis- 
conduct, and this lasted till 1903. 

Up to 1830 the well-to-do lived in the centres of the towns, 
and the hutches for the workers were mostly run up on the 
outskirts ; rich and poor alike suffered from the absence of 
sanitation, and their death-rate was probably about equal. 
After 1830 the rich began to move outwards to suburbs, and the 
poor settled in courts and alleys behind the business area. No 
attempt was made to control the method of building or the 
accommodation of these places ; cottages built in back courts 
were common in the small towns of the earlier centuries, but it 
was during the 1830-70 period that the pernicious idea of back- 
to-back houses arose. Birmingham has to-day 40,000 of these 
death-traps, and the problem of destroying them becomes more 
expensive every year. It is estimated that a district of back- 
to-back houses has a death-rate 15 per cent, to 20 per cent, 
higher than that of similar congregations of poor workers where 
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there is space between the houses. Modern hygiene lays down 
twelve houses to the acre as a maximum for efficient health ; 
the industrial towns have thousands of houses crowded forty 
to the acre. And it must be remembered that in 1851 half the 
population was living in urban districts, and by 1881 two-thirds. 
Back-to-back houses are no longer built ; Birmingham forbade 
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George Cruikshank on the drink problem of the nineteenth century. 
Cartoon issued 1834. 

their construction in 1870, but the slum legacy is ours to deal 
with as best we may. 

Since 1870 there has been an improving standard of hygiene, 
as shown by the figures for Birmingham. In 1912 the death- 
rate among the old houses was 26, in a newly built working- 
class district 13. Even now Birmingham comes seventh on 
the list of high death-rates of English towns, Liverpool and 
Manchester holding pre-eminence at the top. What can be done 
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by a city determined to clear its slums is shown in Leicester, 
whose death-rate is the lowest for English towns, and in its 
worst ward does not rise above 18. In Middlesbrough, on 
the other hand, a new town that rose after the miseries of the 
older cities should have been a warning, and where town-planning 
on lines learnt by experience was possible, so little care has been 
taken that not 10 per cent, of the houses are properly furnished 
with drainage. 1 The standard of housing for the workers is 
even yet none too high, but there is at least hope that the nation 
will refuse to create further slums where children are only born 
to die like flies or to grow up stunted, diseased, and morally 
debased. 

The chief Acts for town improvement have been : 

The Town Improvement Clauses Act, 1847. 

Markets and Fairs Clauses Act. 

Town Police Clauses Act, 1847. 

Public Baths and Washhouses Act, 1846. 

Public Health Act, 1848. 

Nuisances Removal Acts, 1853, I 863, 1866. 

Sanitary Acts, 1866, 1868, and 1870. 

Then in 1872 and 1875 came the Public Health Acts covering 
the whole country, and a new chapter began. 

Summary. 1. These forty years cover the period in which the 
changes known as the Industrial Revolution worked themselves 
out on the lines of laisser-faire , tempered by the protests of the 
humaner and more civilized parts of the nation. The first 
fifteen years were times of great hardship, followed by a burst 
of prosperity such as had previously been unknown. Production 
increased mightily, especially in the foundation industry of iron 
on which all the others depended. Progress both mechanical 
and chemical was rapid, leading to the discoveries which in the 
end were to replace the age of iron by that of steel. 

2. The battle for factory legislation was fought out during 
this time. The first Act that was in the least effective had been 
passed at the end of our last period ; by 1874 .there was on the 
1 All the above figures are for 1913. 
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Statute Book a considerable code of laws protecting women 
and children, and indirectly men, from long hours and exploita- 
tion. An attempt was even being made to extend the code to 
workshops and to the home worker if working for wages. Much 
remained to be done, but great progress had been made in the 
work of civilizing industrial life. 

3. Modern Trade Unionism is the product of the fifties. 
After a time of terrible poverty and depression the workers 
settled down to the slow but sure process of building up powerful 
societies, combining mutual help in trouble and sickness with 
a defensive policy against attacks from employers. Their first 
care was to secure a legal position hy obtaining legislation. This 
they triumphantly achieved in 1875. The chief forces were the 
' new Unions \ of which the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
was the most prominent, led by an able group of workmen, 
known as the * Junta*. They believed in political rather than * 
industrial action, and somewhat neglected both the need and 
the latent power of the ‘ unskilled * workers. 

4. The concentration of capital into large units began in 
certain industries about 1850, and increased during the next 
twenty-five years. Joint-stock enterprises were not numerous 
till after i860, and the typical business of the period was a firm 
of one or more owners, the partnership being rarely shared by 
more than two or three. Capitalist and entrepreneur were one. 
Still it is possible to see over the whole period a steady increase 
in the size of businesses and an increasing proportion of fixed 
capital to total capital. Machinery, as it became more complex 
and expensive, tied up more money; swifter transit and com- 
munication made smaller stocks possible, and lessened, therefore, 
the necessary circulating capital. 

5. Co-operative stores were a feature of the times ; they 
rapidly increased after the success of the f Rochdale Pioneers ' 
in 1844, an< 3 - helped considerably in establishing a more inde- 
pendent and self-reliant outlook among the workers. 

6. 1830-70 was an evil time in the story of our towns. No 
regulation or control was attempted, and hovels were dumped 
wherever the builder chose, without water, drainage, or air. 
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Back-to-back houses in thousands appeared and are still with 
us ; our slum problem is our heritage from these years. Attempts 
at improvement were so fought, in the name of laisser-faire , that 
legislation was always belated. It was not till after 1870 that 
the country was effectually roused to the needs of a social 
hygiene. 


3. Communications. World Trade 

Great as had been the industrial expansion of the first third 
of the nineteenth century, it was fully equalled by the resulting 
commercial growth of the second. The need for markets for the 
new output was met and made possible by the most revolutionary 
invention of history. So great have been the effects of steam 
locomotion, that it is almost impossible for us to visualize the 
world as it was and had always been down to 1840. The dis- 
covery of the New World in the fifteenth century had lifted the 
horizon to an almost fabulous distance ; the new motor force 
brought that horizon within a few weeks' visit. World exchange 
of goods and of intercourse became possible ; the barriers that 
shut off race from race, that kept apart friends or foes, were 
threatened. The economic history of one nation begins to 
include the world. 

Railways. If the period from 1800 to 1834 might be described 
as the Canal and Coaching Age, that we are immediately con- 
‘ sidering is without challenge the Railway Era. In 1834 railways 
I were a little more advanced, perhaps, than air traffic in 1914, 
but their success was still a matter for speculation. By 1874 
the great mass of the present lines were built ; the division into 
the familiar dozen or so great companies was already accom- 
plished ; to all intents and purposes the railway system as w r e 
know it now was in being. 

Th e orig in of railways jxuist-take. us back for a moment to the 
* eighfeenthTintury. Let us note first that the genesis of tlie" 
| system was not the locomotive but the track. It was the track 
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that at the moment made the locomotive possible, though, asi 
Mr. H. G. Wells has pointed out, 1 it has been an influence retard- 
ing development ever since. At the end of the seventeenth 
century wooden railways existed in connexion with certain 
I collieries, and about 1750 the wagons running on them were 
l given cast-iron wheels. These early tracks worked by gravity 



Illustrating the early use of rails for coal- wagons. About 1700. 


on long slopes with primitive brakes, and accidents were frequent. 
Later the wooden rails were topped with iron plates, and com-fj 
plete cast-iron rails took the place of wooden ones about 1767 ;jj 
in 1776 they were made with an inner flange, and were called * 
plate-ways (hence the name platelayer), tram-ways, or dram- 
ways. In 1788 the fl anges- were transferred to the wheels. The 
next name given was * iron rail-ways', a name retained by the 
principal European languages, though we, as usual, have cut 
it short. 

But it was not only in connexion with collieries that railways 
with horse wagons appeared; canals began to take powers to 
1 H. G. Wells, Anticipations, chap. I. 
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make railways at the ends of the canals to facilitate the arrival 
and dispatch of goods. In 1776 the Trent and Mersey Canal did 
so, and some of its tramways with flanged rails were still in use 
for wagons and carts in 1911. It was the fact that ordinary 
j wagons could be drawn by horses along these rails that gave 
rise to the original idea in the first railways that, like the roads, 
they should be open to all who chose to use them. The early 
companies built the rails ; they might or might not supply 
wagons and horse- or steam-power, but they expected to open 
the road to all who cared to pay toll. But when flanged wheels 
took the place of flanged rails, the ordinary cart or carriage 
could not travel on the lines, and it was soon found that it was 
impossible to run steam locomotives and horse traffic on the 
same track. Consequently the railway companies soon became 
their own carriers, but the early idea has left us a legacy in the 
"thousands of private railway trucks that still block the sidings 
R and impede the traffic with ‘ returned empties \ 

^|r The first public railway was built in 1801 from Wandsworth 
i! to Croydon, but only for horse-drawn vehicles. In 1821 a line 
5 r * ofwooden rails for horse wagons was projected from Darlington 
t o S tockton with the object of opening up the South Durham 
coal-field. It was George Stephenson who persuaded the pro- 
moters to have iron rails and a steam-engine. It was opened in 
1825, and the locomotive, which weighed seven tons, had a per- 
pendicular cylinder and only one flue to the boiler, and whose 
chimney soon got red hot with any speed, proved very expensive, 
jilts average speed was four to six miles an hour, and its highest 
/ eight. Between the intervals of running goods by steam, the 
^ line was open to coaches paying tolls, and it was found these 
could be drawn by a single horse. The steam locomotive proved 


so expensive that the plan was nearly abandoned, when Hack- 
worth designed the * Royal George 1 locomotive, which proved 
cheaper than horses. In 1832 seven coaches belonging to various 
proprietors were running fifty journeys a week, and in 1833 the 
railway owners bought out the coaching interest and conveyed 
| passengers themselves ; in 1834 they drew passengers as well as 
* goods by steam. 
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In 1826 the Liverpool and Manchester Railway got its Act of. 
Parliament ; in 1828 it decided on using steam-power, and in 
1830 it opened with Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket \ with an average 
speed of fourteen miles per hour, and a maximum of twenty-nine. 

Wi th this ra ilway begins t h e , story, of their fight for existence, 

and one must fairly admit that the railways began it, though 
justifiably. There were two routes for goods between Liverpool 
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A HORSE-DRAWN COACH ON RAILS running between Stockton and 
Darlington. Newspaper notice, Oct. 14, 1826. 

and Manchester, besides the high road with its turnpikes, by 
river and by canal. There was a theory that canal and river 
were competitors, and that, according to the economics then 
fashionable, competition would keep down rates. But the 
directors of these two enterprises seem to have anticipated most 
of the methods of twentieth-century ‘ combines ' or ‘ trusts \ 
and by agreements to keep up rates exploited the public shame- 
fully. Delays, favouritism, mounting charges for warehousing, 
exasperated the traders of the cotton towns, while the enormous 
profits of canals made the robbery manifest. It was these dis- 
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gruntled traders who set out to get the railway, though they 
had to bribe the canal interest with 1,000 shares to stop its 
; opposition. It was not surprising that the canal shareholders 
5 were alarmed. Profits such as theirs human nature is loath to 
j forgo. In 1824 the shares of the Birmingham Canal Company, 
costing £140 about the year 1770, were worth £2,840, and they 
were not alone. It is important to realize the opposition to the 
railways in England, because it is one of the main causes of that 
over-capitalization that makes the problem difficult to-day. 

I. As we have seen, the first opposition was from the canals. 
This greatly increased the cost of securing the necessary Act of 
Parliament for starting a railway, even where it did not involve 
direct bribery. Often the canals had to be bought off, either 
by the present of shares in the new venture or by purchase 
outright. 

^2. The second vested interest that stood in the road was that 
of the turnpike trusts and their investors. They were not so 
wealthy nor so formidable, but they did what they could. 

3. Then came the coaching interest, which, as we have seen, 1 
was an extensive one. This could not be bought, since its stock- 
in-trade was no use to the railways. 

4. Most formidable of all were the landowners, who were con- 
vinced, or professed to be, that both the produce and the ameni- 
ties of their estates would be greatly deteriorated. Their genuine- 
ness is open to suspicion in some cases, because of their extortion. 
One landowner having secured £3,000 for a plot of land, demanded 
and got another £10,000 for ‘ consequential damages which it 
is hard to believe he had real ground to fear. In the event his 
property was increased in value 20 per cent, by the line. Another, 
a great landowner of the eastern counties, extorted £120,000 for 
land worth £5,000, before he would drop his opposition to the 
Bill. There are many other stories of the kind. There were, 
however, honourable exceptions ; the Duke of Bedford repaid 
£150,000 compensation when he found his property benefited 
instead of injured ; Lord Taunton returned £15,000 out of 

1 See p. 398. 
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£35,000, because he had not suffered as much as he had expected. 

5. The towns, too, offered great opposition. This is more 
difficult to understand. Owners of beautiful country estates 
might perhaps genuinely fear that they would be injured, but 



why an industrial town like Northampton should object to the 
passage of a railway or the establishment of its locomotive 
works there, it is hard to see. T he objection prevailed, and the 
li ne took a longer and more costly route with a tunnel, which 
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eventually cost £300,000, We are glad to-day that the railways 
were forced to skirt places like Oxford and Stratford, but it is 
strange to find so much opposition from districts already in- 
dustrialized, and in an age that was blotting out miles of English 
landscape with the smoke of factories and the plague spots of 
the industrial dwellings of the thirties. 



STEPHENSON’S FIRST TRAIN, Sept. 27, 1825. 


6. The attitude of the press was, in general, hostile, though its 
arguments were as silly as ever they are nowadays. Here are 
some specimens : the Quarterly Review in 1825 condemned pro- 
posals for making railways general as "visionary schemes 
unworthy of notice \ and further, * we should as soon expect 
the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off from 
one of Congreve's ricochet-rockets as trust themselves to the 
mercy of such a machine going at such a rate (eighteen or 
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twenty miles per hour). We will back old Father Thames 
against the Woolwich Railway for any sum/ Again, in 1835 
another, after doubting if women in particular would endure 
4 the fatigue, the misery and danger of being dragged through 
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the air at the rate of 20 miles an hour, all their lives at the 
mercy of a tin pipe, or a copper boiler, or a pebble in the line 
of way went on to draw a lurid picture of the disasters that 
would follow if they did succeed. They would 4 destroy all the 
relations which exist between man and man, overthrow all 
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mercantile relations, overturn the metropolitan markets, drain 
the provinces of all their resources and create, at the peril of life, 
all sorts of confusion and distress \ Among the disasters fore- 
told may be instanced springs drying up and meadows parched, 
cows giving no milk, horses dying out, houses crushed by the 
railway embankments; everybody except a few railway in- 
vestors would be ruined, and last, final and most conclusive, the 
locomotives would not work because, even if the wheels turned, 
they were too heavy to move ! 

7. To all this cumulative opposition Parliament turned a deaf 
ear : for good and for evil it was committed to the doctrine of 
laisser-faire . One fear only it had, that the railways might 
become monopolies, and to this end encouraged scattered, small, 
and rival enterprises, rather than a wide-viewed, comprehensive 
dealing with the whole change on a national basis. 
s All these seven factors went to swell the cost of making English 
l railways. It must be remembered that other nations had the 
jbenefit of our experience ; we were the first in the field, and paid 
for our inexperience. At the same time other nations were not 
so committed to doctrinaire shibboleths of laisser-faire . The 
resul t has been that English railways have cost nearly double 
those of any other country, except Belgium. The cost of the 
permissive Act seems to have been anything from £18,000 to 
£89,000 ; to get the Act for the Blackwall line of 5J miles cost 
£75,673. This is less surprising when we read that counsel were 
paid by the day and made enormously long speeches, e. g. five 
hours on one out of thirteen subdivisions of one clause of a Bill 
containing 193. To the landowners went sums running into 
thousands per mile of route, the London and Birmingham costing 
,'"£6,300 per mile, the London and Brighton £8,000. 

But the wors t characteristic of the .railway ven ture was its 
piecemeal character. The fear of monopoly and the horror of its 
| only real preventive, State purchase, caused Parliament to insist 
on small companies, and if possible rival ones. As early as 1820 
Thomas Grey urged that the matter should be planned and 
controlled from a national standpoint, and a system linking the 
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big towns and radiating in six great trunk lines from London 
devised, but was laughed at as a visionary. So by 1844 the 
average length of the railways planned was fifteen miles. After 
that date came the railway mania, much of it purely specula- 
tive, but the chief companies had to buy out these proj ected lines in 
self-defence, and so had often to raise more capital than was 
justified by the probable traffic. 
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Nowhere, perhaps, has the doctrine of ‘ let-alone ’ been more 
disastrous than in our railways. Again and again the Govern- 
ment tried to induce the House of Commons to give it some 
control of this vast monopoly, but in vain. The railway interests 
were powerful, many members were shareholders, and much as 
they disliked monopoly, they disliked Government interference 
with commerce still more. In 1844 a Special Committee, with 
Gladstone as chairman, urged that the Board of Trade should 
be given power to revise rates and charges at intervals, and that 
Parliament should assert definite terms on which at the end of 
fifteen years the nation might purchase the railways. But the 
Bill to this effect was so modified in committee, that the resulting 
Act was useless. 

In 1846 another attempt at control by a Boards of Com- 
missioners failed likewise from the indifference of Parliament. 
*' s By 1853 the railways were countering the parliamentary policy 
of rival lines by amalgamation to such an extent, that a committee 
was appointed to investigate. They reported that amalgamation 
was increasing, that it had advantages of economy, though it 
did raise the problem of monopoly, but in any case Parliament 
was powerless to stop it. The Railway and Canal Act of 1854 
followed, and laid down that lines must not obstruct each other 
or exercise preference in interchange of traffic, and so made it 
easier for one line to obtain running powers over another. From 
1854 onwards amalgamations continued, and by 1874 the con- 
dition was not greatly different from that we knew in 1914. 

; The Great Western Railway with its 2,993 miles was made up 
; of 1 15 smaller lines. 

Two things, however, Parliament did do for our railway develop- 
ment : it forced the companies to cater forthe third-class passenger, 
and to pursue a policy of safety first. In early days the third- 
class passenger was not recognized as a paying proposition, and 
when the companies condescended to carry him at all they 
certainly did not make travelling pleasant for him, not only 
herding him in open wagons without seats, but contriving as 
far as possible by running few trains with third-class coaches to 
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force him to choose between a higher class or a night on the 
platform. As early as 1844 Parliament interposed and decreed 
that every line carrying passengers must run one train daily 
which would stop at every station if required and carry third- 
class passengers at id. a mile. This was the * Parliamentary 
Train ' of the Mikado's song, and it * allowed Lazarus as well 
as Dives to travel on a Sunday \ x The pioneer character of the - 
English railways and the determination of Parliament to make \ 
these terrific engines of desperate speed as safe as could be 
managed caused our tracks to be built with a solidity and our 
trains to be run with a care that other nations have failed to 
emulate. It too, added to the original cost ; but in this case we 
hardly regard it as a fault. 

It is interesting to note another way in which the railways 
forced the devotees of ‘ let-alone ' to consider, if only for a 
moment, the possibilities latent in their policy. The condition • 
of the 200,000 navvies engaged in railway construction challenged 
public attention, and in 1846 a committee, appointed to inquire 
into it, reported. The state of affairs shown up was very bad : \ 
preventable accidents were common, truck general and perhaps \ 
unavoidable, the housing abominable. So impressed were the ; 
inquirers that they flung non-interference to the winds and boldly 
recommended that the railway companies should have to pay 
compensation for accidents, wages should be paid weekly, and 
a Special Board should veto any new railway that did not 
provide proper accommodation for its navvies. Needless to say 
the committee was before its age, and Parliament did nothing ; 
but its report was the harbinger of all that interference with the 
‘ rights * of the individual to exploit his neighbour, which has 
become the commonplace of later times. It was in connexion 
wi th r ailways that Gladstone in 1844 first vehfufed"f6 talk of 
nationalization ; it was in connexion with their construction 
that the helplessness of the adult male worker, as distinguished > 
from women and children, was first officially admitted. 

The chief agent in the amalgamation of the lines was the 
1 Speech by Sheil, Hansard (third series), Ixxvi. 1190. 
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Railway Clearing House, started in 1842 to organize through 
traffic of trucks over various lines and to adjust amounts to be - 
paid to each line for its use. It led to a common classification 
and rating of goods and to general common action. 

Meanwhile what happened to the canals ? To a large extent 
relatively they fell into disuse. There were several causes for 
this. 

1. The railways were forced by the opposition of the canal 
companies to buy some of them out, at any rate sufficiently to 
block any possible through traffic. Eventually they owned more 
than a third of the total mileage. Once in their possession the 
canals were, if not neglected, at least not pushed. This was to 
be expected, for canals only charged for use of way, the barges 
took the carrying charges, and the wharf owners those for wharf- 
age. The railways both carried and warehoused. 

2. The canals had been so prosperous that they had not 
bestirred themselves to organize national as distinct from local 
traffic. To go from Birmingham to Hull meant using ten separate 
canals and ten bookings. Even if they had tried it would not 
have been easy to create a national system. In many places 
the locks were small and would only take 20-ton barges, and 
the cost of enlarging would be serious. Again, if the tolls had 
been equalized it did not follow that the haulage charges would 
be. Once railways were established, no private capital could 
have been found for the necessary reconstruction. France did 
it with great advantage to her citizens ; but it was done by the 
State, not by private enterprise, and no English statesman of 
the nineteenth century would have dared to suggest such State 
action here. 

3. Much of the trade that on the Continent is carried over 
canals with us is done by coastwise shipping. The steamships 
were as great a factor in the disuse of the canals as was the steam 
locomotive. 

4. Canal carriage is slow, must be done in bulk, and involves 
much supplementary traffic at terminals. The railways carry 
small parcels as well as tons of coal and ore, deliver speedily 
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and even to the door of great works and the holds of ships. 
England rapidly organized her commerce on the basis of speed, 
small stocks, and through bookings. The canals could not keep 
up with it. In all departments England was changing in the 
direction where speed was essential. The coal merchant could 
work with smaller capital if he could get supplies speedily and 
without much storing ; all kinds of traders welcomed the ware- 
houses the railways provided for housing goods for short periods 
at a charge. Barges take a lot of filling ; the railways took all 
consignments, little or big ; no need to charter a truck. 

Shipping. Between the years 1830 and 1850 America seriously 
challenged our supremacy in merchant shipping. Steam was 
still in the experimental stage for cargo vessels, and not till 
after 1840 was its success certain even for passengers and mails. 
Meanwhile the Americans devised a vessel to rival the British 
sailing-ship, which was still built of hard wood, broad beamed, 
and safe rather than swift. These new American ‘ clipper’ 
ships were built of soft wood and therefore cheaper, though not 
so strong, and were five or six times as long as their beam. 
Their speed left the British ship far behind. But after 1850 
British owners began to turn out clipper ships, though, as safety 
and endurance still attracted them, they continued to use hard 
wood. This made them dearer, but on the other hand enabled 
them to carry their cargo on long voyages undamaged, and soon 
the gain of America was challenged. The Civil War put an end 
to the rivalry for four years, and after 1866 American shipyards 
did not renew it. That nation turned its attention to internal 
reconstruction and expansion westward. England continued to 
build clippers up to 1874, chiefly for the China tea trade, there 
being a theory that steam would damage the tea. In 1863 the 
steamer Robert Lowe safely delivered an undamaged cargo of 
tea, and after 1874 the clippers were transferred to the Australian 
trade, where they continued to ‘ race the southern wool ’ till 
the end of the nineteenth century. But during twenty years of 
our period the hundred days’ race from China with the new 
season’s tea had been a sporting event. 
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Meanwhile steam was gradually showing what it could do. 
Neglecting the Savannah , x the first real steam crossing of the 
Atlantic was accomplished in 1838 by four ships — the Sirius , the 
Great Western, the Liverpool , and the Royal William ; the shortest 
time was fifteen days. In 1839 the Cunard Line was founded 
with four steamers of about 1,150 tons, wooden ships, paddle- 
wheeled, about 200 feet long, and 425 h.p. They had a speed 



Illustrated London News, 1866. 

of almost eight knots, and used some 450 tons of coal between 
Liverpool and Boston. They also carried sails. 

All these early steamships were of wood. Construction of 
wooden walls on iron frames was the first step towards iron 
ships. It was found that only teak had sufficient oil in it to 
prevent deterioration of both the iron and the wood on contact. 
In 1843 the problem of iron ships was solved by Brunei, who 
built the Great Britain of Bristol. It was a wonderful achieve- 
ment, for every detail had to be thought out from the beginning ; 
e. g. there were no machines, as now, for punching the rivet 

1 See p. 404. 
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holes, and every one of the thousands of holes had to be drilled 
by hand. She was not only an iron ship, but she was fitted 
with the new screw propeller. It is doubtful if the huge Great 
Eastern, of which more later, asked as much constructive genius 
of her designer as did this first iron ship of large size. Brunei, 
who was not only a designer of ships but also the builder of 
the Great Western Railway, is another of the inventors whom 
we owe to alien immigration, for his father was a Frenchman 



AN EARLY CUNARDER, with paddle-wheels and sails. 


settled in this country. The Great Britain cost £ 120,000 , but 
she was a commercial success, and lasted sixty years. 

The advantages of the iron ship are : (1) it is lighter for the 
same dimensions ; (2) it offers more cargo space ; (3) it is stronger ; 
(4) it can be built much bigger ; (5) wooden ships cannot stand 
the vibration of a screw. The great disadvantage of the sailing- 
ship was the uncertainty and irregularity of its timing. In spite 
of all this it held its own against steam and iron as a cargo boat 
for nearly fifty years after steam and iron were usual for 
passengers and mails. In 1854 the navy had only sixteen steam 
battleships and eighteen steam frigates. Among the many 
mistakes of the Mutiny time in 1857 the Government decided to 
send out troops by sail. They arrived after steamers that started 
a month later. 
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The two difficulties facing the early steamships were the 
great expenditure of fuel and the consequent need for coaling 
stations. An effort was made to meet these in 1858 by the 
construction, again by Brunei, of the Great Eastern. This ship 
was to be large enough to carry all its coal for the Australian 
voyage, and to have both large cargo and passenger space. 
Unfortunately, it was too far ahead of its time. So far the largest 
iron ship had been of 3,300 tons and 375 feet in length. The 
Great Eastern was of nearly 19,000 tons, her length 680 feet, 
beam 82 J- feet, coal capacity 10,000 tons, and cargo 6,000 tons. 
She was to carry 4,000 passengers. She was not outstripped in 
size till the Mauretania was launched in 1907, and she was too 
big to pay in 1858. On no route was there cargo enough for any 
one voyage to fill her, nor were 4,000 passengers a voyage likely 
to appear. Even then she need not have been the disastrous 
f failure she was but for gross business mismanagement. From 
1863 t0 *874 she did excellent work as a cable-layer. In 1890 
she was broken up. 

At the very time that the Great Eastern was building, the 
question of fuel economy was being solved, and not on lines of 
size. The invention of the Compound Engine reduced the coal 
consumption by one-half, and made all sorts of developments 
possible. There was little new departure till 1870, but much 
progress on lines already established. In 1870 the White Star 
Line was founded, and began the custom of catering for the 
comfort of passengers, which has so enormously developed on 
the Atlantic route, till it has reached the present point of vulgar 
ostentation and waste of human effort, demanded apparently 
by a small group of self-made millionaires and their hangers 
on. The early steps on the path of comfort were, of course, 
a desirable advance. 

The period 1855-70 was the great time of the development 
of English shipping relative to that of other countries, but her 
lead was not to go unchallenged. The first step in the opposition 
was the building of the Suez Canal by Ferdinand de Lesseps 
with French and Egyptian capital. The project was strongly 
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opposed by Palmerst.on and by English public opinion ; vested 
interests were touched, for much English shipping would be 
useless if the road to the East became one closed to sailing 
f clippers' . After seven years Lesseps got his concession from 
the Khedive in 1856, though the English influence managed to 
block the Sultan of Turkey’s confirmation for another ten. 
Meanwhile, in 1859, Lesseps got started, and after ten years of 
colossal work the Canal was opened in 1869. It shortened the 



The straight line of the Suez Canal seen from an aeroplane. 

Photograph by Mr. Alan Cobham. 

distance between London and Bombay by 4,500 miles out of 
10,719. The story of how the Canal became British and what 
we are doing in Egypt comes after 1874. It was a French 
engineer and French money that made the thing possible. 

Docks. The London Docks were enlarged to meet all this new 
development. In 1835 the Victoria Dock was constructed, and 
in 1875 the Albert. Between these dates there was much 
amalgamation and increase of docks on the south side of the 
river, culminating in the opening of the Canada Dock in 1876. 

2261.2 R 
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In 1864 the Millwall Dock in the Isle of Dogs was made. In 
Liverpool between 1834 and 1874 the docks were increased by 
200 acres, i. e. they were nearly trebled. 

Lastly, a few significant dates may be given. 

1837. Invention of the electric telegraph. 

1839. Penny post. 

1851. First submarine telegraph. 

1855. The Meteorological Office was established. 

1857. An international code of signals at sea arranged. 

1862. International rule of the road at sea established. 

1863. Twin-screws first used. * 

1866. The Atlantic Cable laid. 

1870. Telegraphic service transferred to Government. 

1874. The International Postal Convention. 

r The general movement of trade. From 1834 tiie most striking 
feature of our commerce and industry is that wave movement 
of prosperity and depression that is now the commonplace of 
the competitive system. So far no one has discovered, within 
the bounds of the present organization, a means of preventing 
an alternation of over-production and under-consumption, in 
what seems to be a fairly well defined cycle. As we have seen, 
the crisis of speculation in 1825-6 was followed by stagnation 
for eight years ; then came a movement forward, and the year 
1834 opening with better prospects, developed a still greater 
craze for speculation. Suddenly every one with a little money 
saved rushed to invest it in ventures mad or otherwise. Joint- 
stock banks, as yet of unlimited liability, were the favourite 
speculation, followed by insurance companies and mines. A 
London steam-coach company, a substitute for indigo company, 
a floating club house, all found ready subscribers. Between 
1834 and 1836 over 300 companies were formed with capital 
totalling 135 millions. English finance was soon in a dangerous 
condition, and in 1837 came a crash in America due to a faulty 
banking system ; the precipitate action of the Bank of England 
in refusing American bills spread the effect to England. English 
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LANCASHIRE 


Emigrant’s 



Farewell paronts, we must leave ynt 
And cross the brinev ocean wide, 

At home midst hunger and starvation, 

No longer here we can abide. 
r Dear parents it is hard to leave you, 
Depression, drives up far away, 

Wipe your griefwom cheek dear mother,' 
Leave of weeping, now we pray. 

May God now comfort you at home, 

Pray for us while on the deep. 

Adieu, adieu, to you dear father, 

Dry up your tears and do not weep. 

Oh, oh, how hard it is to part, 

From our friends we love so dear 
Poverty swells within onr dwellings,, 

What has thou come to Lancashire, 

Farewell brother, farewell sister, 

Wo leave you on your native shore. 
Farewell father, farewell mother, 

Perhaps wo ne’er shall see you more ; 

One kiss from you friends and relations, 

We have not long with you to stay, 

Our vessel spreads her swelling sails, 

To bear us to a foreign land 

See the vessel weighs her anchor, 

We from- old England, now must part, 

To see our friends and parents crying, 

It would rend the stoutest heart. 

But when the vessel .was m motion, 

Loud shouts from shore did »ay farewell. 

To see our weeping friends and parents, 
Would make your bosom heave and 
swelL 

UNEMPLOYMENT in Lan- 
cashire and emigration. A 
popular broadside 


manufacturers had slipped into 
the way of allowing American 
merchants to trade on credit ; the 
refusal of the latter’s bills left the 
manufacturers with no capital to go 
on with. In 1837 there were 50,000 
unemployed in Manchester alone, 
and it was some years before trade 
recovered. 

All through the forties prices 
declined, and in the period 1840-5 
trade and industry were suffering 
and the condition of the people 
desperate. 

The railway boom of 1845 on- 
wards heralded the recovery, though 
there was a financial crisis in 1847, 1 
and in England largely neutralized 
the effect of the potato failure. 
Thousands of unemployed found 
work among the navvies, an enor- 
mous impetus was given to the iron 
trade, and the new industry of 
machinery and machine tools 
doubled and trebled. Prices rose, 
but production and wages rose too, 
and by 1850 the country’s prosperity 
seemed to contemporaries astound- 
ing. To them the wonders of the 
1851 Exhibition in its miracle house 
of glass appeared to herald a golden 
age of wealth and happiness. Pro- 
ducts and manufactures from Great 
Britain and her colonies, from all 
the principal states of Europe, were 


1 See p. 560. 
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exhibited side by side. Prussia sent chemical dyes, France her 
unmatched silks and velvets and the new product of beet sugar. 
Krupps won a medal for a new and superior cast steel, while 
Britain displayed to the admiring eyes of her citizens hex 



THE RAILWAY JUGGERNAUT OF 1845 


Cartoon from Punch . 1 

woollen and cotton fabrics, her machinery, railway lines and 
rolling stock, unrivalled as yet from any quarter of the globe. 
Even the manual worker shared the hopes of the nation, for this 
period, as we have seen, 2 was also one of Trade Union expansion 
and steady advance in the standard of life. Even advancing 
prices, the effect of the new gold discoveries, though they 
diminished real wages, stimulated production, and the war years 
of 1854-5 meant more spending and more call for products. 

In 1857 came the reaction, precipitated by another banking 

1 Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of Punch . 

2 See p. 508. 
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crisis in America, and many English banks suspended payment. 
Prices dropped 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. The Bank Charter 
Act was suspended and the Bank allowed to increase its issue of 
notes, and gradually stability returned. 

The American Civil War, 1861-5, produced a disastrous effect 
in Lancashire, since 85 per cent, of our raw cotton came from 
America. The Northern Government proclaimed a blockade of 
the southern ports, and by 1862 the price of raw cotton had 
quadrupled, all mills were working only part time, and 50,000 
men and women were totally unemployed. By Christmas 1862 
half a million were receiving regular relief. This crisis was, of 
course, due to a special cause and was local only, but in 1866 
came the recurring money crisis, when the great firm of Overend 
and Gurney failed. There was a great trade revival in 1870-4. 
This began early in 1870, and the outbreak of the Franco- 
-Prussian War stimulated it. Miilhausen, Calais, and Lyons 
closed down for trade purposes, and practically continental 
rivalry of English products was in abeyance. The trade pros- 
perity led to an increase of spare capital and consequent specula- 
tion. There was a boom in joint-stock shares in mines, railways, 
and tramways, partly due to the drop in the price of steel rails 
following on the lapse of the Bessemer patents. The payment of 
the French indemnity to Germany of £200,000,000 disturbed 
the money market in 1S72 to some extent, and prices rose. 
Thanks to Trade Union activity, wages followed them, and the 
prosperity of 1870-4 was shared by all classes, except the agri- 
cultural, whose depression was already beginning. 

The Growth of Joint-Stock Business. In 1834 joint-stock 
business still laboured under many difficulties. In the first place 
the absence of limited liability made prudent folk chary of 
investing small sums and thereby risking their whole fortune, 
while on the other hand the unlimited liability of the share- 
holders gave a credit to the company that was often fictitious, 
for the assumption that the shareholders had large resources 
available at need was not always true. Secondly, only by 
-obtaining letters patent from the Crown could the company act 
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as a corporate body and sue or be sued. But limited liability 
did not yet commend itself to the times, and a committee in 
1837 reported against it. In 1S44, however, an inquiry showed 
that the law in the matter covered a great deal of fraud. Bogus 
companies were common ; unsound ones, trading on mythical 
capital, still more so. The resultant Act of 1844 empowered 
a register of companies to be made, and gave to all registered 
companies the power to sue and be sued. This at least helped 
by encouraging publicity. But in 1855 an Act was passed 
limiting the liability of members of certain joint-stock companies, 
and succeeding Acts extended the rule. In 1862 an Act allowed 
seven or more persons to constitute themselves a company with 
either limited or unlimited liability. In 1867 limited liability 
companies might have directors with unlimited liability. 

Foreign Trade. The greatly increased production of these 
"years, together with the shortening of distances due to steam 
traffic, brought about inevitably a search for new markets and 
for opportunities for investment. It is during this time that 
the Far East enters fully into the world trade. Trade with 
China is as old nearly as history, and we have seen how the 
porcelain of Cathay reached the palaces of Western Europe by 
way of Russia and the Baltic. The East India Company had 
jfor long a monopoly of the China trade by sea, and tea had 
.during the eighteenth century become an important import. 
The trade was restricted on both sides, for until 1834 the East 
India Company held a monopoly in Britain, and in China it was 
confined to a limited body of Chinese merchants responsible to 
their Government for its proper conduct. The smuggling trade 
in opium was extensive, as during the eighteenth century it was 
heavily taxed. In 1796 the Chinese Government forbade its 
import altogether, owing to the widespread resultant demoraliza- 
tion among the Chinese. The smuggling continued, and when, 
in the exercise of their rights, the Chinese attacked English ships 
and burnt imported opium, we forced a war on them, and by 
the Treaty of Nankin in 1842 obliged them to open certain 
ports to British trade, including opium, while Hong-Kong was 
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ceded to Britain. Peel defended the treaty on the ground that 
India could, not afford to sacrifice a revenue of £ 1 , 200 , 000 . So 
greatly did ‘ business ' principles dominate Parliament that 
Lord Ashley had to withdraw his motion opposing it. In 1847-8 
another ‘ little war ’ was necessary to force the Chinese to fulfil 
the treaty. But the trade resulting was not so great as had 
been expected, and in 1857 Oreat Britain forced open further 
doors in China at the mouth of her guns, and extorted permission 
for British subjects to travel all over the interior. This war 
was strongly opposed by Gladstone and others, but the country 
was in no mood to consider ethics, and the Government was 
supported at the general election. The material advantages 
gained were large. In 1840 our exports to China were only 
half a million, in 1858 they were £1,700,000, and in 1878 
£3,700,000. The smirch on our fame was perhaps equally great. 

But China was not the only country that tried in vain to bar 
its doors to a commercialism that knew no scruple. In 1854 
the United States had triumphantly forced the Japanese to 
open a port to their traders, and the English admiral promptly 
followed suit. In 1858 a treaty was signed between Japan and 
England. It is possible that America may by now have regretted 
her action, and that Japan is still uncertain whether it has 
gained or lost more by contact with Western civilization. 
Certainly its first experience was unfortunate. It happened 
that Japan had more gold than silver, and consequently 
valued its silver coins highest. Trading on the ignorance of the 
world market of the Japanese merchants, English and American 
traders rapidly exchanged their silver coins for gold, to the loss 
of the Japanese. It is said that even English clerks in the 
service of mercantile houses in China slipped across and con- 
verted their monthly salaries paid in silver to gold of the same 
weight. Sharp practice such as this was not exactly a good 
omen for the future. 

In 1855 a treaty of commerce with Siam was also concluded, 
and markets in the Niger area were opened up in the early 
sixties. In 1861 Great Britain acquired Lagos on the west 
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coast of Africa, and a trade in palm oil replaced the old one in 
slaves. 

Throughout the period much English capital was invested 
abroad ; this was particularly the case with railways. In 1842 
an English contractor and English navvies built the railway 
from Paris to Rouen, and English capital set going many lines 
in newer lands. 

The dependence on one country for the bulk of our cotton 
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supplies was shown by the American War to be very dangerous, 
and caused us to look round for fresh sources of supply. There 
were possibilities in Queensland if English capital could be 
found; Egypt, which produced a fine cotton of long staple, 
greatly increased its area of production ; Brazil raised its share 
of the supply from i to io per cent., and India was encouraged 
to both a greater and a better crop. English capital was in 
demand for all. 

The graph -above shows the great rise in our foreign* trade 
after 1850, and the increasing excess of imports over exports, 
accounted for on p. 397. The effect of the American War, 
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1861-5, is clearly shown, especially in the cessation of the rise 
in imports. In figures the change may be summarized by saying 
that between 1834 and 1846 our imports increased at an average 
rate of 3J per cent, per annum, from 1846 to 1872 at an average 
rate of 63 ^ per cent, per annum. Some of this remarkable increase 
was due to the Repeal of the Navigation Acts. In 1845 they 
were consolidated ; in 1849 foreign trade was thrown open to 
the vessels of all the world, and in 1853 the coastal traffic as well. 

General Effect of Railways and Steamships. One of the impor- 
tant effects of the new means of communication was an alteration 
in the proportion between fixed and floating capital. It was no 
longer necessary for a manufacturer or a merchant to keep large 
stocks of raw material or of goods for sale. He could now trust 
to getting them to his need quickly, consequently he had a 
smaller proportion of his capital in this part of his business and 
so a relatively increased amount for the fixed capital of buildings * 
and machinery. At the same time the invention of new and 
even more complex machinery tended in the same direction. 
This increase in fixed capital made it more difficult for a poor 
man to start and helped the growing division between capital 
and labour. Obviously also, the power to get quickly from place 
to place, and to communicate in a few hours over thousands of 
miles by telegraph, made possible those amalgamations and big 
businesses that were already becoming numerous. 

Banking and Finance. The uncertainties of financial operations 
in times of rapid changes are shown by the successive crises 
that occurred between 1833 and 1870. In the 1836 drop in 
trade 1 the Bank of England saved the situation, and by 
1838 things seemed normal. But a bad harvest came, and 
some ten millions of gold were exported to pay for corn/and 
soon after the Bank of France had to appeal to the Bank of 
England for a loan to prevent a run caused by panic due to the 
Bank of Belgium stopping payment. All this caused great 
depletion of reserves, but not foreseeing a storm the rate of 
discount was reduced, and a million of gold exported to America. 

1 See p. 550. 
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The drain of gold continued, and when the Bank tried to realize 
some of its securities it was unable to do so. Eventually the 
Bank of France came to the rescue and the danger was averted. 
During the crisis sixty-three country banks suspended payment. 

These constant panics convinced the Government that some- 
thing must be done, if possible, to steady things. Hence the 
Bank Act of 1844. Its chief provisions were : 

1. The Bank of England was divided into two separate depart- 
ments for issue and for banking. The issue department was 
allowed to issue notes to the value of £14,000,000 in securities, 
plus the value of the gold, silver, and bullion it held, handed 
over from the banking department beyond what it needed for 
current business. 

2. As existing banks of issue ceased, the Bank of England was 
to inherit their power of issue up to two-thirds of the value. 

3. All stamp duty on Bank of England notes was abolished, 
but the annual sum paid to the Government increased. 

4. The Bank was required to give notes for standard gold at 
a fixed price on request. 

5. Weekly accounts on a specified form to be issued. 

As to country banks the Act ordered : 

(a) That no new bank of issue was to be created, thus giving 
the Bank of England a prospective monopoly. 

(&) The amount of issue of existing banks not to be increased. 

(c) Country bank issues were not to be legal tender. 

The next financial crisis came in 1847, again due to the deple- 
tion of the gold reserves. Famine had caused export of gold to 
buy corn, and the railway speculation reached its height in 
1847, when £132,000,000 were invested in railways. The Bank 
did not raise its rate soon enough, and when its reserves got 
nearly exhausted, panic ensued, and people, fearing no more 
notes would be issued, began to hoard them and to make runs 
on the country banks. The Government promised to suspend 
the Act of 1844, and the mere knowledge that notes would be 
issued calmed the public and the crisis passed. 
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The 1857 panic, already referred to, 1 was mainly brought 
about in America. The gold discoveries had led to un- 
bounded speculation. The increase of gold was prodigious ; 
from 1493 to 1850 the average annual gold output was reckoned 
to be £1,800,000. From 1851 to i860 it was £26,600,000. Prices 
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rose somewhat, but most of the extra wealth went in speculative 
enterprises, especially in America in railways. The crash began 
with the failure of an Ohio insurance company for seven million 
dollars. There followed in the United States 5,123 failures. 
Panic in England succeeded, the Bank Act was again suspended, 
and this time an actual over-issue of two millions in notes was 
necessary, the only time up to 1914 when this has been the case. 

It will be noticed that each crisis was due to over-confidence in 
the investing public and consequent speculation. The next was 

1 Seep. 553. 
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in 1866, and was aggravated by a new system of financing 
ventures that had grown up. ‘ Suppose that a railway con- 
tractor wanted £50,000 ; he applied to a company, offering as 
security shares in the line he was constructing. The company 
agreed to lend him the amount, not in cash, but by acceptance 
made out in his favour; this acceptance the contractor could 
then discount, and thus obtain the money required. In this way 
profit was made by the loan of a signature only. The transaction 
was not analogous to the discount of a bill of exchange, for there 
were no goods delivered and sold, and requiring only an interval 
before being consumed ; hence the distaste which bankers felt 
to accepting and circulating such paper.' 1 This had certain 
advantages of speed and ease, but was capable of much dis- 
honesty and recklessness. The money market had been uncertain 
for some time. In 1861 America adopted an inconvertible paper 
* currency which brought the gold to Europe and stimulated 
speculation. The cotton crisis had been serious and had forced 
fresh imports from Egypt, China, and Brazil, 2 and gold had to 
be sent until an increased export trade could grow up with these 
countries. All this disturbance helped speculation, and there 
was an enormous increase of limited liability companies, which 
had been fully established legally since 1862 ; 90 per cent, of 
those founded between 1862 and 1865 failed. When, in 1866, 
the great firm of Overend, Gurney Sc Co. was known to have 
been unsound since i860 and now stopped payment, with 
liabilities of £18,700,000, panic ensued. In one day the Bank 
of England advanced £4,000,000; the total losses of the crisis 
were said to be £50,000,000. The Bank Act was suspended once 
more, and things calmed down. 

These financial crises were all brought about by over-trading 
in one form or another, and the hopes that the Bank Act of 
1844 would succeed in preventing them were not realized. The 
Bank, however, was able, and increasingly so as its directors 
gained more experience, to prevent the disasters taking the 

1 Andreades, History of the Bank of England, p. 355. 

' 2 See p. 358. 
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worst form. It was as the central reservoir of the banking of 
the whole country that the Bank of England became more and 
more important. The question of note issue in relation to 
currency waned in significance, for by 1874 the bulk of the 
business of the country was carried on by means of cheques 
and bills. Even in 1864, 96*8 per cent, of the payments in 
London were made in this way. This had been brought about 
by the somewhat selfish policy of the great Bank in maintaining 
its monopoly, and at the same time refusing to found branches 
in the provinces. Hence grew up the great joint-stock bank, 
which, deprived of the right to issue notes, built up a banking 
system on cheques, which became the common currency of the 
country. This was the general state of finance by 1874. 

Summary. 1. The chief revolution of the time was in transit. 
In 1834 men moved at most at some ten miles an hour, and com- 
municated over intervals of days or months. By 1874 a speed of 
forty miles an hour was common, and the telegraph had linked 
the ends of the earth by a bridge passable in an hour or so. In 
1834 Englishmen wandered the seas at the mercy of wind and 
tide ; in 1874, ‘ sure as the ferried barge they plied, 'twixt port 
and port ’. India was nearer than Italy had been. The result 
was a complete reorganization of our trading system; capital 
turned over and earned its profits many times to the former 
once, all the earth was opening up as a source of raw material, 
all the nations became our markets. England, first in the held, 
set the pace, and it was one that almost staggered its makers. 
By 1874 the path was marked out, the speed was increasing, 
perhaps to a foreseeing eye the crash of forty years later was 
already inevitable. 

2. The main feature of the change in commercial organization 
was the growth of the limited liability company. In the early 
days of the century the typical business was that of the one-man 
owner and director, the man who found the capital and who 
ran the trade was one. By 1874 this capitalist entrepreneur 
had been largely replaced by the joint-stock enterprise, where 
many men found the capital and shared the profits, while the 
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management fell to paid officials, who might or might not con- 
tribute to the capital, or share its gains. The war between the 
small business and the large had already begun. 

3. Commerce became the gospel and the test of success in this 
first half of the Victorian Age, and we had no scruple in forcing 
it on reluctant peoples. So convinced were we that commercial 
prosperity and civilization were synonyms, that we believed we 
did well even if we forced trade at the gun’s mouth. The Far 
East was successfully ‘ opened up ’, and British capital was 
poured out in a golden stream on less favoured lands. Railways, 
cotton factories, and the stokeholds of steamships were surely 
blessings that none should refuse, however great the price in 
morals or in beauty. 


4. The Chartists. Economic Theory. Government 

Measures. 

It is now necessary to turn our attention to several matters 
that, of sufficient importance to demand fairly full treatment, 
do not come easily into the main stories of either agriculture, 
industry, or commerce, and yet concern them all. The first of 
these is an attempt at social revolution disguised as political 
reform. 

The Chartist Movement, It is not quite possible to treat the 
story of Chartism along with the other economic theories of the 
time, because it combined action with theory, and, though it 
failed for the moment, did actually do something, not merely 
provide a reason for doing. The movement sprang from three 
tributary streams arising in the South, the Midlands, and the 
North, and these streams differed considerably in character. 

The actual ‘ charter ’ was drawn up by the leaders of the 
London Working-Men’s Association, a society founded in 
1836 by a group of intellectual working-men, of whom the chief 
was William Lovett (1800-77). The result of the Reform Act 
of 1832 had been a great disillusionment to the manual workers. 
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They had taken their full share in the agitation for it, and its 
immediate results seemed to be the New Poor Law 1 and the 
trial of the Dorchester labourers. 2 The artisans were conse- 
quently filled with suspicion of bourgeois politics. The association 
discouraged middle-class members, laid great stress on education, 
and aimed at quality rather than quantity in its membership. 
Lovett was a Cornishman who had educated himself in the teeth 
of the greatest obstacles. Henry Hetherington (1792-1849), 
a compositor, and James Watson (1799-1874), a Yorkshireman 
and the son of working parents, were of the same kind. They 
were in fact a group of skilled artisans, who one hundred years 
later would have been caught young and turned into members 
of the intellectual professions by a system of scholarships. In 
1838 Lovett drew up their programme, which became the Charter. 
On the face of it the Charter was purely political. The demands 
were: (1) universal male suffrage, (2) annual parliaments, (3) secret 
ballot, (4) equal electoral districts, (5) payment of members, 
(6) abolition of the property qualification for members. To us, 
who know the futility of even the most democratic machinery 
unsupported by social status or economic freedom, the faith of 
the men of the forties that such changes would produce a 
millennium is pathetic. We must remember that they had no 
experience to go on, and the Act of 1832 certainly seemed likely 
to put the middle classes in the saddle ; why should not an exten- 
sion of the franchise to all act in the same way for the poor ? 
And they were right so far, that some such changes were an 
essential preliminary step to any effective assertion of the needs 
of the proletariate ; but that they would be only the first steps 
of a long and toilsome uphill journey was, perhaps mercifully, 
hidden from them. 

Meanwhile the advanced guard of the classes, to whom the 
1832 Act had given the tools, were thinking it was time to use 
them, especially in view of the obvious misery and stagnation 
around them. In 1837 the Birmingham Political Union, 
which had done so much in the reform agitation, was revived, 

1 See p. 578. 2 See p. 384. 
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at the instigation of Thomas Attwood (1783-1856), a fanatic 
on the currency question, with the object of agitating against 
the gold standard. To attract working-class support they added 
universal suffrage to their programme, and called a great meeting 
at Newhall Hill, Birmingham, in August 1838. It was said that 

200.000 assembled, and delegates were appointed to summon 
a convention and take measures for a national petition. This 
meeting, which was attended by representatives of the London 
Working-Men's Association and by leaders of the workers from 
the North, is regarded as the initial step in the movement. 

The northern leaders, mentioned above, represent the third 
stream that went to form the river. The North was seething 
with agitation due to the misery we have depicted in Part VI, 
the most miserable and the most reckless being the hand-loom 
weavers, still struggling in hopeless rivalry with the power- 
factories. Their despair and their indignation alike centred 
round the New Poor Law, and so violent an agitation had been 
conducted for some time by Oastler and J. R. Stephens, that in 
whole areas it was impossible to put the law in force. To Oastler 
and Stephens came Fergus O'Connor (1794-1855), an Irishman 
of good birth with strong revolutionary traditions, who had been 
in the House (1833-4) as an Irish member. The London artisans 
would have none of him ; they saw the superficiality of his 
thought, and distrusted his blustering volubility and reckless 
temperament. The more ignorant and more oppressed workers 
of the North, those of * the unshorn chins, blistered hands, and 
fustian jackets' to whom O'Connor turned, welcomed him 
gladly, and he became the hero of the northern associations, and 
in 1838 their acknowledged leader. In 1837 he founded the 
Northern Star , a paper which reached at one time an issue of 

45.000 and a circulation of at least ten times as many readers. 
For fifteen years this paper dominated the movement. 

One other leader must be named, ‘ the schoolmaster of Char- 
tism', James Bronterre O’Brien (1805-64), who by his various 
journals inspired the more thinking members of the movement. 

Such was the triple origin of the Chartist movement, but the 
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Birmingham Political Union was soon swallowed up and its 
middle- class leaders dropped out. Neither London artisan nor 
sweated domestic worker of the North had any faith left for 
them. 

In 1838 mass meetings all over the country elected a conven- 
tion to meet in London to organize the agitation. It met in 
February 1839, sat for several months, removed to Birmingham 
and again to London, and effected nothing. It was, from the 
first, paralysed by dissensions, not as to aims but as to means. 
O’Connor and the northern leaders talked physical force, how- 
ever much or little they meant of it. The Londoners, Lovett, 
Hetherington, Watson, and the rest, believed it neither necessary 
nor useful. Meanwhile, 1,200,000 signatures were obtained for 
a national petition, and Attwood and Fielden undertook to 
present it. But while the convention talked and quarrelled, the 
country was in ferment ; there was panic in all the haunts of 
middle-class respectability, for outside London there was prac- 
tically no police force (Bradford with 60,000 inhabitants had 
six constables). Fortunately Lord John Russell, at the Home 
Office, kept his head ; still more fortunately he selected for the 
military command in the emergency Sir Charles Napier, who 
with his second, Colonel Wemyss, sympathized with the distress 
that was behind the agitation, and refused to be rushed by panic- 
stricken magistrates into repressive measures. Meetings were 
allowed as long as they were peaceable, and instead of making 
clear his power by shooting into harmless crowds, he demon- 
strated to the leaders both the forces he had at his disposal, 
and what modern artillery in the hands of a few men could do. 
Only in Birmingham was there a riot, due to police interference, 
and William Lovett was arrested for 1 seditious libel ’ for signing 
a document stating the fact. 

In July 1839 the petition was discussed in the House; its 
supporters, Attwood and Fielden, were not very effective; 
Disraeli used the opportunity to attack the Manchester School 
and attribute the existing misery to the displacement of a bene- 
volent aristocracy by men with power and no recognized duties ; 
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O’Connell opposed the petition, and it was refused by 235 to 46. 

There followed an attempt to call a general strike, and a rising 
in Newport which failed; arrests of Chartist leaders to the 
number of over 400 followed. Sentences ranging from three 
months to transportation for life indicated the fears of property 
holders. 

The collapse was pitiful but inevitable ; the leaders were 
hopelessly divided as to methods ; the rank and file trusted 
like sheep to the local men they knew, and wild, dispersed, and 
isolated efforts were bound to fail. The lack of organization was 
' not altogether the fault of the leaders, for the Correspondence 
Acts were still in force, and all central control thereby illegal. 
Greater men might have failed under such conditions. 

From 1840 to 1842 some sort of reorganization took place. The 
National Charter Association was established, an attempt at 
‘ Christian Chartism * was made, and Lovett devised a wide 
scheme of education. Many of the mere talkers had been weeded 
out by the drastic action of the Government, and the physical 
force section was in abeyance. That the organization was 
improved was shown by the 2,000,000 signatures to the petition 
to save Frost, who led the Newport insurrection— more than the 
national petition itself had received. But on his release from 
prison, O’Connor rapidly made himself dictator of the move- 
ment and eliminated the better influence of O’Brien and Lovett. 
In 1842 another great petition signed by over 3,000,000 people 
was presented to the House. It was introduced by Buncombe 
and nominally supported by Roebuck, who, however, killed it 
by referring to O’Connor as a ‘ malignant and cowardly dema- 
gogue \ No support of the principles involved could counteract 
the admission implied, that the people who wanted votes could 
choose such a leader. Macaulay flung the power of his rhetoric 
against the threat to men of property involved in universal 
suffrage, and Lord John Russell and Peel followed on the beauties 
of our institutions and the greatness of our liberty and happiness. 
There were forty-nine supporters of the petition ; Chartism had 
received its death-blow. 
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It struggled on, however, for another ten years or so. O’Connor 
initiated a preposterous land scheme which was only not fraudu- 
lent because O’Connor was as incapable of arithmetic as his 
deluded weavers, and in 1847 he was returned to Parliament. 
About the same time the leaders were in touch for the first time 
with continental revolutionaries. O’Connor had met Marx and 
Engels in Brussels in 1845 ; Mazzini was in England, and when 
in 1848 the news of falling dynasties throughout Europe reached 
England, the old flame flickered up in one last flare. Another 
petition, to be supported by mass meetings in London and else- 
where, was arranged ; the Government, scared not so much by 
Chartism, as by the continental crash, organized an overwhelm- 
ing display of strength ; the middle classes enlisted in large 
numbers as special constables, and the big meeting on Kennington 
Common petered out. The petition, claimed to contain 2,000,000 
signatures, was taken to the House, and on examination found to 
contain many false or mythical signatures. The roars of laughter 
that greeted the discovery may perhaps be forgiven as the 
hysteria of men suddenly relieved from panic. 

Did Chartism fail, and if so, why ? The answer is that its 
failure at the time in its ostensible objects was complete. The 
reasons are not far to seek. The division of its leaders on the 
question of methods was paralysing, and when the physical force 
party got control they either funked the last step or were so 
incompetent as to believe a universal rising could organize itself. 
No plans seem to have been made ; to declare a general strike 
and take no measures to feed the people, to call on unarmed 
civilians to face trained soldiers in the open, to leave everything 
to chance, seem the proceedings of madmen. One cannot but 
suspect that O’Connor and his followers counted on threats to 
work the miracle, and their bluff being called showed an empty 
hand. Of his genuine sympathy with the outcast and the 
oppressed there is no doubt, of his pow r er to inspire and lead 
still less, but he had neither knowledge of economics nor strategic 
gifts, and any cause he dominated was bound to fail. 

But there is a sense in which Chartism did not fail. Its political 
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dress was only its outside, the heart of the movement was social 
and economic. On that side the progress of the next fifty years 
was largely the work of men inspired both by the ideals and by 
the failure of the Chartists. The ideal claims of the under-dog, 
voiced by men like O'Brien and Lovett, have lived to the present 
day ; the failure taught men to hasten slowly and to dig deep 
the foundation before building. 

There can be little doubt that the whole Chartist agitation 
helped to bring about, too, those numerous inquiries into the 
condition of the workers undertaken by Parliament in the 
forties, inquiries that made possible the series of Factory Acts 
and the establishment of legal Trade Unions that have so pro- 
foundly bettered the condition of the manual worker. 

Lastly, all the six points have by now been won, except annual 
parliaments, which it is seen would have more disadvantages 
than advantages. But a shortened period is already in existence, 
and it may be shorter yet. 

Economic Theoryfrom 1834>tol874. We have called this a period 
of laisser-faire triumphant, and with justice, for it was the time 
when both in theory and practice the classical school of economics 
attained its maximum achievement. Of this school the one 
predominant figure is John Stuart Mill, and his life and work 
are of absorbing interest. Educated, along with his sisters, on 
a fantastic system by his father, James Mill, friend and devoted 
disciple of Bentham, at the age of 13 John Mill was holding 
his own in the society of Ricardo, Malthus, and Place, and at 
23 was publishing essays on political economy. Nurtured on 
the pure milk of utilitarian doctrine, Mill, up to 1850, was the 
great exponent of orthodox economics. Of striking personality, 
master of a style that makes his book on logic easier to read 
than some novels, a man of moral pre-eminence even among the 
best of the Victorian age, his influence was enormous. Up to 
1850 he summed up in himself and his books the best features 
of the time. Let us see what were the fundamental laws seem- 
ingly so successfully established. 

1 * The law of self-interest. All men desire well-being for them* 
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selves and their dependents, and so all seek wealth. Such seeking 
by all must in the end procure the welfare of all, even when 
interests apparently, though not really, clash. 

2. The law of competition . In most cases it is therefore best 
to leave men free to compete with each other ; competition if 
free enough will automatically bring justice. This was the liberal 
individualistic creed, which held that State interference was 
nearly always harmful. ‘ Every restriction of competition is 
an evil, every extension of it an ultimate good/ 1 The evils of 
the present system are due to too little, not too much com- 
petition. 

3. The law of population. There can be no hope for the pro- 
letariate until they learn to restrict their numbers. So hopeless 
was the outlook on this side that Mill, the apostle of liberty, 
was even prepared to prohibit the marriage of those who have 
no prospect of supporting a family. 

4. The law of supply and demand. This law was given a much 
more precise and accurate form by Mill, thus: Prices tend to 
oscillate about a definite point of equilibrium, the point at 
which supply and demand are equal. They rise and fall according 
as demand rises above and falls below supply. 

5. The law of wages. This is best expressed by Cobden, who 
said ' that wages rose whenever two masters ran after the same 
man and fell whenever two men ran after the same master 1 . 
This * iron law of wages 1 by which the worker is at the mercy 
of a fatalistic law of supply and demand, a law that no one can 
alter or ameliorate, was perhaps the crux on which the coming 
revolt turned. A theory which doomed the workers of the 
world to a mere fodder basis, with their only possible hope in 
a general refusal of their class to perpetuate slaves, was bound 
to be challenged by all who had any faith in a final destiny of 
good for mankind. 

6. The law of rent. Ricardo's theory of rent was extended to 
cover other things than land, being by Mill defined as the share 
taken by any one who, by luck or skill, contrived to produce 

1 J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy , Book IV, chap. 7, par. 7. 
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the same article at a less cost of capital and labour than his 
competitor. 

7. The law of international exchange . That both parties gained 
by such exchange, just as they did by individual exchange, and 
the freer it was from control or interference the better. 

These ‘ fundamental laws ' were so firmly established in the 
minds of most of the people of the time and believed to be so 
incapable of challenge, that not only did Miss Martineau expound 
them for the young in the guise of tales, but First Lessons in 
Political Economy for the use of Elementary Schools was a serious 
publication of the time. Y et, even at the moment of its apparent 
triumphal completion, the whole edifice was being undermined, 
and by the hand of the man who had achieved its final synthesis. 
For Mill was full of a generous sympathy, especially for the 
oppressed of the earth, and by instinct could not help welcoming 
anything that might brighten the gloomy outlook offered to the 
bulk of humanity by the classical economists. Consequently we 
find in each successive edition of his book and in his later writings 
a modification and even a repudiation of much that he had at 
first believed. First of all he moved away from the position 
that economic ‘ laws ' are immutable and as incapable of altera- 
tion by man as are the laws of physics. Especially in the dis- 
tribution of products could man interfere. In 1866 he definitely 
abandoned the wages-fund theory, and eventually came to an 
attitude of mixed Socialism and individualism. His desire for 
individual liberty prevented his ever adopting a really socialistic 
programme, but he certainly cleared the way for others to do 
so. He advocated the abolition of wages and the establishment 
of co-operative production, a land-tax in order to socialize rent, 
and restriction of inherited wealth. That he proposed these 
measures in the name rather of individual liberty than of general 
social welfare does not diminish the debt which modern Socialism 
owes him. The breach in the wall of the Manchester School was 
large and permanent. 

The Opposition. Moreover, in spite of the debacle of Chartism 
and the general abandonment of Utopian dreams, there remained 
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several movements having a strong leaning towards social 
reform and an outspoken challenge to classical economics. Of 
these there were three starting from the Conservative group, 
and deriving from Coleridge, as well as a smaller group of Liberals 
who gradually departed from the pure doctrine of Benthamism. 

The leaders of the Oxford movement, especially J. H. Newman, 
were definitely opposed to the current Liberal political economy, 
for they held that the pursuit of gain was the root of all evil, 
and not the moral source of improvement, virtue, and happiness. 
They held that if the ‘ economic man ' existed, ‘ that being 
whom we were brought up to regard as causing the world to go 
round by making a bee-line to the best pay available ' , x he was 
a most undesirable product and incompatible with the high 
calling of a human soul, and the existence of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The Young England Movement, of whom the 
most notable figures were Lord John Manners and Benjamin 
Disraeli, like the Oxford School, looked back longingly to a 
feudal age of a kind that existed only in their imaginations, 
when 

Each knew his place — king, peasant, peer or priest. 

The greatest owned connexion with the least ; 

From rank to rank the generous feeling ran, 

And linked society as man to man. 

All would be well if power and responsibility were remarried in 
the one person, for, given a responsible and benevolent aristocracy, 
they could cry, * 

Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility . 2 

Conservatives, too, were the Christian Socialists who centred 
round Frederick Denison Maurice. ‘ Christian Socialism is the 
assertion of God’s order/ said Maurice. A Christian com- 
munism was the ideal, but Maurice was no democrat, and believed 
kingship to be of divine origin. More inconsistent still, but 
powerful by means of a brilliant and popular pen, was Charles 

1 C. E. Montague, Disenchantment , p. So. 

2 Lord John Manners, England* $ Trust . 
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Kingsley, poet, revolutionary, and conservative, so revolutionary 
that his Yeast and Alton Locke still ring a clarion call against 
vested interests, so little democratic that he was unable to 
address a Socialist lordling and omit his title, even in intimate 
letters. Kingsley, in fact, believed that the real battle of his 
time was the Church, the gentleman, and the workman against 
the shopkeeper and the Manchester School. This group, which 
contained also Tom Hughes, T. M. Ludlow, Yansittart Neale, 
and other men of intellect and power, had at least the merit, 
unlike the Oxford and Young England Schools, of looking 
forward and not backward. The group started several journals, 
but these failed ; the beaten Chartist workmen of 1848 had no 
ears for parsons and gentlemen, however well-meaning. The 
movement turned off towards co-operation, sanitary reform, and 
the Working-Men’s College. The last, with such teachers as 
Ruskin, Tyndall, Rossetti, Madox Brown, and J. R. Seeley, 
did not lack influence on the more intellectual of the working- 
men. 

On the Liberal side there were men who, with J. S. Mill, were 
feeling their way slowly to a Socialist standpoint, but on the 
whole it is true to say that, while the disappointment of Chartism 
turned the working-class away from politics towards Trade 
Unionism and Co-operation, the middle-class reformer and some 
of the workers, convinced that slow reform must precede any 
possible triumph of labour, ‘ went into Gladstone’s camp and 
refused to leave it either for the social Toryism of Benjamin 
Disraeli or for the social revolution of Karl Marx C 1 

Although the life and work of Karl Marx falls within our 
period, it was not till after 1874 that his influence became 
increasingly important. All that concerns us here is his con- 
nexion with the foundation of the First International 
Association of Working-Men, founded in 1864. On 
September 28, 1864, a meeting of working-men of different 
nations was convened by George Odger and Randall Cremer 
in London, and Professor E. S. Beesley took the chair. The 
1 Beer, History of British Socialism , vol. ii, p. 191. 
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principles and rules were formulated by Marx, the former in 
an Address to Working Men . In this he showed that ‘ the 
intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power is entirely 
confined to the propertied classes 1 , he reviewed the history of 
the past thirty years, and ended with the trumpet call, 4 Work- 
men of all countries, unite ! ' He f advised the workmen to 
organize independent labour parties, to demand in Parliament 
social reform and factory legislation, to oppose all bellicose 
diplomacy, but to carry on a relentless class war, until they had 
conquered political power and nationalized the means of pro- 
duction h 1 The I.W.M.A. held congresses in various European 
cities yearly till 1869, and then at The Hague in 1872, when it 
practically dissolved. The failure came from internal dissension ; 
Marx and his followers believed in parliamentary social reform 
as the first objective, and this was especially so with the British 
section after the extension of the franchise in 1867, but on the 
Continent there was a strong contingent of Proudhonists, 
Owenites, and Anarchists, who had no faith in it, and desired 
to work entirely for social revolution. Marx's own ideas of the 
economic basis of history and the class war handicapped him 
in the argument, and the breach became too great. From 1872 
until comparatively recent times, revolutionary Socialism had 
small hold on the British workman. 

The Poor Law. In 1832 one of the first acts of the reformed 
Parliament was to appoint a Commission of Inquiry into the 
working of the Poor Law. They immediately found themselves 
faced with a chaos of administrative muddle and legislative con- 
fusion. We have seen that under the stress of the changes wrought 
by enclosures and the new machinery the Poor Law of Elizabeth 
and its later amendments had completely broken down. By 
1832 the bulk of the labouring population in rural areas was in 
receipt of relief as a supplement to wages, and the state of the 
towns was not much better. The Commission appointed assis- 
tants, who went all over the country collecting evidence, and 
this evidence was sifted and arranged by two men, Nassau 
1 Beer, History of British Socialism, vol. ii, p. z 1 7. 
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Senior and Edwin Chadwick, to whose influence the reform that 
followed was mainly due. Nassau Senior had early convinced 
himself that there was no necessity for poor relief at all ; that 
once the poor realized that they must work or starve, they 
would work ; that, if they knew that old age could hope for 
nothing but what it had saved for itself, thrift would become 
almost universal. Later he modified these views in face of 
practical necessities, but held them still as an ideal. Edwin 
Chadwick (1801-90) came early under the influence of Bentham, 
and had acquired an almost fanatic belief in the power of 
scientific administration to cure all the ills of man. Above all 
he believed in the centralization of power in the hands of expert 
officials. It was under the inspiration of these two men, an 
inspiration that sprang directly from Bentham, that the report 
was written. The main points in it were : 

1. Outdoor relief to the able-bodied was entirely evil. 

2. Indoor relief was being atrociously mismanaged and the 
rates wasted on utterly depraved characters. 

3. To help the aged or the orphan was to encourage neglect 
of family ties. 

4. The general mixed workhouses, where they existed, were 
thoroughly bad, and that, in order to classify and segregate the 
classes, the unit of administration should be much larger than 
the parish. 

The fundamental error made by the Commissioners was due 
to their concentration on what was undoubtedly the most con- 
spicuous evil, the subsidizing of the rural labourer under the 
Speenhamland system. To meet this they recommended the 
plan of refusing outdoor relief to the able-bodied, and offering 
only relief in a workhouse. For this purpose alone it was a good 
plan, but the Commission seems to have ignored the question 
of the aged, the infirm, and the children, assuming the con- 
tinuance of out-relief when possible in these cases, though they 
did definitely object to the general mixed workhouse, and con- 
templated the formation of units so large as to make possible 
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separate buildings and management for the various classes of 
inmates. They proposed to remove the habitual vagrant from 
the province of the magistrates and the constables, where the 
legislation of Elizabeth had left him, and transfer him to the 
control of the same authority as all other victims of destitution. 
It was an unfortunate proposal, and, to make matters worse, 
the problem of the vagrant in search of work and of the respect- 
able unemployed, the displaced hand-loom weaver and the factory 
worker in times of bad trade, was not faced or apparently even 
considered. 

The report was followed by the Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1834, an Act still in force and but slightly modified, ninety 
years later. Its chief clauses were as follows : 

(a) The central control of poor relief was to be placed with 
three Commissioners appointed by the Crown, who were to have 
power to appoint a secretary and assistant commissioners. The 
latter were really inspectors. The three should control the whole 
administration and issue rules, orders, and regulations. General 
rules were to be laid before Parliament, and might be disallowed 
by Order in Council. 

(b) Commissioners to have power to combine parishes in 
unions, and Boards of Guardians to be elected for the union by 
the parishes. 

(c) Commissioners to have power to order the building of 
a workhouse with the consent of the majority of the guardians 
or of the ratepayers. 

(d) Commissioners to make rules for the government of work- 
houses and to direct appointments and dismissals of officials. 

(e) Commissioners to have power to prohibit out-relief to the 
able-bodied. 

(/) Settlement by hiring and service abolished and removal 
made more difficult. 

The Commissioners were appointed in the first place for five 
years, then yearly till 1842, and then for five years till 1847. 
In that year they were replaced by a Poor Law Board periodically 
renewed till 1867, when it was made permanent. The President 
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and Parliamentary Secretary of the Board held seats in the 
House, and thus the apparent irresponsibility of the Com- 
missioners was avoided. In 1871 the Poor Law Board became 
the Local Government Board. 

Driven by their secretary, the efficient if ruthless Edwin 
Chadwick, the triumvirate got speedily to work. The task they 
faced was colossal. There 

Somerset House'. But the 
reports of the assistant-com- 
missioners offered ample justification for high-handed orders from 
the central authority. Corruption and abuse were everywhere ; at 
Compton the bill for a pauper's marriage amounting to £6 1 6s. 2 ,\d. 
was paid by the poor-rate ; there was wholesale falsification of 
accounts; at Bulcamp three generations of paupers, all born 
in the workhouse and having had permanent home there for 
years, were happily living on the rates ; on the other side the 
neglected condition of the infirm, the imbecile, and the lunatic 
was often indescribable. At the same time, here and there 
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were instances that seemed to show that the assumption of 
firmness would result in getting rid of the pauper without undue 
suffering ; e. g. at Atcham an assistant overseer had prevented 
the adoption of the allowance system by refusing to supplement 
wages, but offering to pay the paupers to play marbles. The 
farmers gave way and paid full wages. 

Let us look for a moment at the two main principles on which 
the reformers proceeded. These were (i) that the condition of 
the pauper should be generally f less eligible ’ than that of the 
lowest class of unaided workers, (2) that relief should only be 
given to the entirely destitute — it must be £ all or nothing \ At 
the very outset the carrying out of the first principle offered 
a difficulty. How, in view of the condition of the poorest indus- 
trial worker at the time, could the condition of the workhouse 
inmate be made worse ? It must have puzzled the most thorough- 
going Benthamite to feed, clothe, and house the pauper on 
a lower standard than the workers of Colne 1 and yet keep him 
alive. Less food and clothing being impossible — indeed more 
proved to be absolutely necessary — the Commissioners decided 
that the only thing to do was to make the workhouse ‘ less 
eligible * by making it more unpleasant. A regime of harshness 
and discipline not greatly differing from that of a prison was 
therefore introduced, and earned for the workhouse the name 
of the ‘ Poor Man’s Bastille In the words of the Commissioners 
themselves, ‘ The only expedient, therefore, which humanity 
permits is to subject the pauper to such a system of labour, 
discipline, and restraint as shall be sufficient to outweigh, in his 
estimation, the advantages which he derives from the bodily 
comforts which he enjoys \ 

The second point of policy was justified on the ground that 
only so could you avoid helping those who did not need it. It 
was argued that Friendly Societies had found it necessary to 
draw a rigid line and refuse to recognize any illness but complete 
illness, so the Poor Law could not recognize poverty, only 
destitution. Unlike the Elizabethan organizers of poor relief, 

1 See p. 488. 
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who held that in poverty as in disease prevention is better than 
cure, the theorists of the nineteenth century were concerned 
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Charles Dickens’s exposure of poor-law administration in Oliver Twist 
illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

only to diminish official pauperism; that was their pigeon-hole, 
what happened to the pauper before and after his period of 
destitution was no concern of theirs. 
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Now these two theories, applied to the able-bodied labourer, 
more or less willing to work, did secure the end aimed at. For 
the most part he preferred to work, and the farmer at any rate 
had to raise his wages to a point at which the attractions of semi- 
starvation on wages were greater than fuller meals in the * Bas- 
tille *. Even then it is doubtful if the depauperization of the 
rural areas would have attained the success so proudly claimed 
by the supporters of the Act, but for the new openings for work 
offered by the railways and the mines. So much for the able- 
bodied ; what of the others, the aged, the infirm, the children, 
the lunatic, and the imbecile ? For the most part they con- 
tinued to receive out-relief, inadequate and unsupervised ; 
where it was absolutely necessary they were received into the 
workhouse. It was at this point that the policy of the Poor 
Law Commissioners departed disastrously from that of the 
Commission of Inquiry. The latter had definitely ruled out the 
general mixed workhouse. They saw clearly that to mix together 
a crowd of people of all ages, sexes, and conditions merely 
because they could all be labelled destitute, was thoroughly 
evil. But in their anxiety to get workhouses built at all, the 
Poor Law Commissioners allowed guardians at first to do the 
cheapest thing, and build a general mixed workhouse. They 
soon discovered their mistake, too late; all their later efforts 
failed to induce the guardians to go to the expense of schools, 
infirmaries, and asylums, with workhouses standing half empty. 
It was of course impossible to treat all the classes properly, to 
invent a regime or collect a staff that should combine a deterrent 
discipline for the workshy, a school for the child, a nursery for 
the infant, an almshouse for the aged man and woman, not to 
mention nursing and medical attendance for the infectious, the 
lunatic, and the mother with a new-born baby. The result 
was pitiful for the sick and aged, a national disaster in the case 
of the child. In 1838 there were 42,767 children under 16 living 
in workhouses. Even when they did build schools, Poor Law 
Guardians proved quite incompetent to manage them, or to 
induce teachers to teach in them. In 1849 an outbreak of cholera 
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in a Poor Law school at Tooting carried off 180 out of 1,400 
children. 

Such was the great Act of 1S34, about which philosophic 
Radicals and scientific administrators were prone to wax lyrical 
even down to the year 1900 ; let us see how far it achieved any 
of the aims of its promoters. In the rural areas, where alone it 
succeeded in being carried out, it was apparently successful in 
getting rid of able-bodied pauperism, and the Benthamites cried 
triumphantly, f There, we always said there can be no such thing 
as surplus labour, and now we've proved it \ Modern investi- 
gators do not feel so sure of the proof, since other and abnormal 
factors were at work to provide a living for displaced agri- 
culturists, and what they are sure of is the misery inflicted on 
thousands of helpless human beings, men, women, and little 
children, in the name of economic law. None, who know the 
minds of the poorest in the countryside, doubt that behind 
their hatred and terror of the ‘ house 1 lies a deadly experience 
and tradition of harshness and callous indifference. In the 
towns the opposition was keener and more successful. Any 
general order prohibiting outdoor relief to the able-bodied proved 
impracticable, owing to the intermittent employment due to 
fluctuating trade. So a labour test was substituted by which 
applicants for outdoor relief were forced to perform a task of 
labour, nearly useless in kind even when heavy in quantity. 
Since economic theory did not allow the labour of paupers to 
compete in the market with the produce of private enterprise, 
the work could not be productive, and was almost confined to 
oakum-picking and stone-breaking. Often it was a farce, hut 
where really imposed it was a cruelty to the underfed textile 
worker and factory hand. In 1843 nearly 40,000 able-bodied 
men were employed in these ‘ labour yards h 

But the law which was cruel to the respectable poor, proved 
merciful to the habitual vagrant. He found the Poor Law 
Authority a milder master than the magistrate and the con- 
stable, and he cheerfully learnt to confine his applications to 
unions with a reputation for generosity. For the aim of the 
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original Commissioners to secure national uniformity failed 
utterly. 

But even this modified deterrent practice met with the most 
strenuous opposition in the towns. There was serious rioting 
in Bradford and elsewhere, and it was many years before the 
industrial areas of Lancashire and Yorkshire fell into line. 
Fielden, the humanitarian manufacturer of Todmorden, succeeded 
for a time in preventing guardians being appointed or a rate 
collected in his union, and no workhouse was built there for 
thirty years. Oastler and J. R. Stephens used their fieriest 
eloquence to rouse the workers to resistance. At no time was 
the measure popular, but no one put forward an alternative 
scheme, except mad idealists and Socialists who refused to accept 
the economic theories of the age, and the new law was at least 
cheaper and less demoralizing than the practice that preceded. 
So the Commissioners became permanent, though they changed 
their name, the workhouse a recognized institution, and poverty, 
no matter how caused, a disgrace. But the efficiency dear to 
the soul of Edwin Chadwick was not obtained, and in 1865 
Dickens could write as his solemn opinion, ‘ I believe there has 
been in England, since the days of the Stuarts, no law so in- 
famously administered, no law so often openly violated, no law 
habitually so ill-supervised h 1 

Some few additions were made to the law. In 1S65 the union 
and not the parish was made the unit for chargeability, and 
in 1867 the care of the sick and insane in London was taken 
from the guardians and vested in a new board, the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. At the same time the establishment of dis- 
pensaries and the combination of several unions into districts 
for the purpose of forming schools were authorized. In 1869 
the Metropolitan Poor Law Authority was authorized to provide 
training ships. 

Taxation. In Part VI we left the nation bearing perhaps its 
heaviest weight of taxation before 1914. From 1820 onwards 
there had been some remission, and under Huskisson’s influence 
1 Dickens, Our Mutual Friend , postscript. 
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Air . — “ Auld Lang 1 Syne.” 

Ye millions that so keenly feel 
The pressure of the times, 

To you I earnestly appeal, 

Then listen to my rhymes, 

In vain you labour night aud day, 

The owners of the soil, 

By Corn Laws takes the bread, away, 
That should reward your toil. 

CHORUS. 

Then open every British port, 

And let the poor be fed, 

No longer see your children starve. 
And -die through want of bread. 

The haughty possess tile land, 

And wield oppression’s rod. 

Inspite of that divine command, 

Found m the word of God ; 

The Corn Laws petrify their hearts, 
And make the nation groan. 

For when the people cry for bread. 
They only get a stone. 

Then open every, &c. 

Down, down, with the starvation laws 
And no more be beguiled, 

Cheap bread must surely be the cause 
Of woman, man, and child; 

All property is insecure, <, 

And insecure muts be, 

Till they our plundered rights restore 
And make the Corn Trade free. 

Then open every, &c. 

The Corn laws are the greatest scourge 
That has been since the flood, 
Enacted since the time of George, 
Whose reign was that of blood ! 
But we have now a Queen beloved, 
Oh! let it not be said, 

That she can see and hear unmoved. 
Her people cry for bread. 

Then open every, &c. 
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the changes had been in the direction of simplifying and reducing 
the tariff. Between 1830 and 1835 taxes to the amount of 
seven millions were repealed, and in 1836 there was a reduction 
in the tax on newspapers. North and Pitt had regarded news- 
papers as luxuries, a more modern spirit was developing that 
thought them essential to good citizenship. 

After 1840 the story of taxation is largely the story of the 
fight for Free Trade, and of Peel’s gradual conversion. The 
success of the new industries had been great, but they were 
handicapped by duties on their raw material, duties that the 
manufacturer did not consider balanced by protective tariffs on 
the finished article. 

Besides he had one great difficulty, if England was to sell she 
must buy ; no really flourishing trade can be founded on a one- 
sided commerce. Ships that take out textiles must bring back 
other cargoes or the freight costs of the textiles must be doubled. 
The obvious return cargoes would be food for the increasing 
numbers of the factory towns. Here came the bar of the Corn 
Laws, and when, in 1838, Cobden and others started the Anti- 
Corn Law League, after a short time during which it hung fire, 
it was taken up by the entire body of the new middle class. In 
the controversy that followed, the agricultural and the manu- 
facturing interests were diametrically opposed. The latter 
claimed that the Corn Laws did not succeed in giving the farmers 
a high price, but only made possible a speculation that caused 
great fluctuations ; that a flourishing return trade in com would 
increase our trade in manufactures and indirectly our shipping ; 
that if we took corn from other countries in return for manu- 
factures there would be no incentive to them to start manufactures 
of their own which would in time rival ours ; that cheaper corn 
at a stabilized price would relieve much of the current misery 
among the people. The land interest, on the other hand, declared 
that both landlords and farmers would be ruined ; that to depend 
on sea-borne food in case of war was suicidal ; that the manu- 
facturers only wanted cheap food for their hands in order to 
reduce wages and increase profits. Such were the views of the 
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two interests directly involved ; what were those of the workers, 
also indirectly concerned ? Great efforts were made by the 
Anti-Corn Law League to enlist the manual workers, but the 
Chartists opposed them bitterly. Probably their fundamental 
reason was fear that the league might oust the Charter in the 
interest of the workmen and put cheap food before more vital 
reforms. Their openly stated reasons for opposition were: 

(1) the repeal would hand over the workers more than ever to 
the mercy of the manufacturers ; (2) a ruined agriculture would 
mean unemployment to rural labourers ; (3) that cheap food 
would only mean low wages, since the employee had no means 
of protection, for Trade Unions had failed and the Charter was 
not yet won ; (4) low prices chiefly benefited not the wage-earner, 
but the man who lived on rent and interest ; (5) lowered prices 
meant a great increase in the real as against the nominal value 
of the National Debt, and so would benefit fund-holders as 
against those who paid the interest on the debt, i. e. the tax- 
payer. The agitation in favour of Free Trade took eight years 
to succeed, a very short time in comparison with other move- 
ments, but it was helped both by chance and by the money and 
character of the men running it. The men behind it were the 
pushers of the new age produced by the industrial revolution, 
and they were rich and believed in spending money and in 
risking it for a sufficient object. Chance helped them by putting 
in power a man endowed supremely with the gift of gauging the 
temper of public opinion. Peel was never before or behind his age, 
and his working principle was to give the public what it wanted. 
Chance also threw in to help them famine on a large scale. 

In 1842 Peel was feeling his way towards a modification of f 
the protective tariff, and felt strong enough to reduce the number \ 
of articles that paid duty from 1,200 to 750. To balance the loss j 
he imposed an income-tax of yd. in the £ on incomes over £150. 
Farmers were assessed at half their rent, since no one could 
expect them to keep accounts and so know their profits. In £ 
1845 another 450 articles were removed from the tariff, including | 
glass, and all export duties abolished. 
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In that year the potato crop failed in Ireland and famine 
followed. It was impossible to refuse to bring corn supplies to 
their help, and as next year matters were worse, Peel proposed 
that the Com Laws should be repealed by degrees, and by 1849 
only a nominal duty of is. a quarter should remain. He also 
repealed other duties on food and raw materials. The split in 
the Conservative party and the long period of Whig government 
which followed are matters for political histories. Each year 
more taxes were repealed, the abominable window tax going 
in 1851. 

In 1853 Gladstone began his series of budgets that left England 
entirely committed to Free Trade and the principle of taxation 
for revenue only. He continued the income-tax for seven years 
with the intention of gradually reducing it to 5 d., and he extended 
the legacy duties, taxing real and settled property equally with 
personal. Taxes on soap and on advertisements disappeared, 
and the tea duty was reduced. In 1854 he was faced with the 
question of paying for war, and decided not to borrow, but pay 
out of ordinary taxation. The income-tax was doubled and the 
duty on spirits and malt increased. But in 1855 a deficit of 
23 millions was met by borrowing 19 millions, and by throwing 
the balance on income-tax, tea, coffee, and spirits ; the 1856 
deficit was entirely met by loan. Altogether in the five years 
of the Gladstone administration some 11 millions of taxes were 
lifted. 

It will be seen that progress was being made towards the. 
modern simplification by which the bulk of the revenue is raised 
by income-tax and property tax and duties on drinks. 

In 1858 Disraeli made a move backward, took off the f war 
ninepence ’ from the income-tax and borrowed to repay war 
loan. But in 1859 the Liberals were once more in power, and 
Gladstone raised the income-tax to 9 d., and in i860 to 10 d. 
Cobden negotiated a commercial treaty with France, and 
duties on her imports into this country were reduced. It 
was discovered that these reductions entailed no reduction 
in revenue, as the increased amount of trade balanced the 
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decreased rate of duty. After i860 only 48 articles remained 
on the tariff. 

The prosperity of the country caused surpluses in every 
budget from 1861 to 1865 and the income-tax went down to 
4 d-> the tea duty to 6 d. ; 1866 was a year of disaster ; there 
was the Overend and Gurney failure, the cattle plague, a Fenian 
revolt, a deficient harvest, and a strong reform agitation, hut 
even then there was a surplus, which Disraeli allocated to debt 
reduction. The surpluses of 1869 and 1870 went to lessen 
taxation, though the National Debt was still over 700 millions. 
Between 1825 and 1870 the National Debt had only lessened 
from 800 to 737 millions, while taxation had decreased from 
£2 gs. 3d. per head to £1 18s. 5 \d. In 1871 Low^e made a powerful 
appeal to the House to pay off some of the debt, and drew 
a picture of the remarkable prosperity of the times. Exports 
and imports were estimated at 860 millions. But the people 
thought otherwise ; why bother to pay debt since everything 
was going so well? Obviously to so prosperous a people the debt 
charges on 800 millions were a mere flea-bite. The 4! million 
surplus, or what was left of it when the Alabama claims of 
1 1 million were paid, went to reduce sugar duty and income-tax. 
In 1874 the world went very well, and of course would continue 
to do so. 

Summary. 1. Chartism was a movement that hoped to redress 
the grievances of the wage-earner by a series of political reforms. 
For some fifteen years it dominated the minds of the working 
classes and caused great fear among the rulers. It was led by 
divided counsels, especially on the question of force or persuasion 
as the better instrument, and when the advocates of the former 
prevailed their boasted strength proved a myth. The movement 
itself failed completely at the time, but its effect on the history 
of the next half-century was profound, both as an inspiration 
and as a warning. 

2. Throughout the period the classical economic theories based 
on the beauty of unlimited competition held the field, and were 
formulated and consolidated by J. S. Mill. They did not, how- 
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ever, go unchallenged, and Mill himself towards the end was 
abandoning several of them. The High Church Movement, the 
new Conservative Movement, and the Christian Socialists, all 
in differing ways denied either the premises or the conclusions 
or both, in the name of humanity or religion. International 
Socialism made, under Karl Marx, its first attempt to link the 
workers of the world against their oppressors ; it failed. 

3. The great reform of the Poor Law was begun in 1834. Its 
principles were very different from those of the original law of 
Elizabeth, for its authors believed they could abolish pauperism 
if they sufficiently ignored its existence. The claim to work or 
maintenance, implicit in the original law, was denied, and 
poverty, whether the result of ill chance or ill behaviour, was 
penalized as a crime. The Elizabethan attempt to distinguish 
between the professional vagabond and the victim of trade 
depression was abandoned, and the abuses of an undiscriminating 
assistance were made the excuse for a refusal of any except 
under penal conditions. The women, the children, and the 
incapable were left much as they had been before, with the 
accumulated abuses of two centuries unreformed, even un- 
recognized. 

4. The great revolutions of this period were in commerce, viz. 
in communications and in taxation ; it was the era of the triumph 
of Free Trade. The agitation began in the thirties, the principle 
was admitted in the forties, and the whole reorganization 
completed in the sixties. England was committed to ‘ taxation 
for revenue only It was the natural corollary of the laisser- 
faire principles; for the first time in English history Govern- 
ment removed its controlling hand from the doors of trade, 
and London became the exchange mart of the world’s commerce. 
Only a little was done to reduce the National Debt, which still 
stood at over 700 millions. 
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has been undertaken in the belief that the time has come 
for a new full-scale survey of English history. It is now 
generally agreed that economic, intellectual, and social 
developments are at least as important as the political and 
constitutional happenings with which the older histories are 
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the oxford history OF England; while political and con- 
stitutional history will be in no way neglected, full space 
will be given to the description of economic conditions, 
manners and social life, and the arts and sciences. 

The contributors are historians of high authority. Every 
volume will be based on a study of original authorities, will 
incorporate the results of the most recent specialist research, 
and will be equipped with maps, and with an exceptionally 
full critical bibliography. The average length of volumes 
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